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Edward Ill 


Y attention has lately been directed to a manuscript, formerly 
M in the possession of Lord Leconfield, which is described in 
the Sixth Report of the Historical Manuscripts Commission (1877), 
pp. 301-2. The secretary of the commission (Mr. Ratcliff!) traced 
this manuscript to the possession of Messrs. Francis Edwards, Ltd., 
of London, who, with great liberality, deposited it for my inspec- 
tion at the Public Record Office. It has since been purchased for 
the John Rylands Library and is now numbered ‘ Latin MS. 404 ’. 
The unknown documents concerning Germany will be printed in 
my article on political relations between Germany and England 
in the fourteenth century in the Mitteilungen des Osterreichischen 
Instituts fiir Geschichte. Here I need only give a short account 
of the exterior and a rough calendar of contents of this valuable 
manuscript. 

The manuscript is written on vellum, in single column, 41-4 
lines to the page, and consists of 71 leaves of large quarto (14} in. 
by 10$in.). The fore-edges of some leaves are waterstained, but 
on the whole the manuscript is very well preserved. 

The first gathering (or ‘ quaternion ’) is formed by fos. 1-8 ; 
the second by fos. 9-13 (two whole leaves and a half are cut 
away); the third by fos. 14-21; the fourth by fos. 22-4 (the 
leaf after fo. 23 is cut away, and fo. 24 is blank); the fifth by 
fos. 25-32; the sixth by fos. 33-9 (one leaf is cut out); the 
seventh by fos. 40-7 ; the eighth by fos. 48-54 (half of fo. 54 and 
the following leaf are cut out); the ninth by fos. 55-62; the 
tenth by fos. 63-4 (two leaves are cut away); the eleventh by 
fos. 65-71 (half of fo. 71 and the following leaf are cut away). 


* [ have to thank Mr. Ratcliff and Mr. Crumpton of the Public Record Office for 
much kindly assistance, and Mr. Charles Johnson for many valuable hints, for tracing 
some of the printed documents, and for looking over my manuscript. The first hint 
of the Leconfield manuscript was given to me by W. Holtzmann. 
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The foliation (from fo. 1 to fo. 71) is not contemporary. Narrow 
slips of vellum with writing of the thirteenth century ' are used 
for the binding. The cover is formed by a paper leaf showing a 
watermark like that in Briquet, Dictionnaire des Filigranes, 
no. 3260. I think, therefore, that we have not the volume in its 
first form, or at least that it has been rebound, because this group 
of watermarks belongs to the sixteenth century. We find on fo. 23” 
in handwriting of the sixteenth century: Anthone Maloy ? of 
paporth Anes [Agnes] In the Covnty of Cambrege Esqver. A 
trial of the pen in writing of the same century is to be found 
on fo. 64°. 

A short survey of the calendar will show at once that this manu- 
script can only have been written by a person who had access to 
documents preserved in royal offices. This fact is proved by the 
handwriting, very carefully done and very like that of the Treaty 
Rolls in the first half of the fourteenth century. Like most of the 
items in the Treaty Rolls the documents copied in our manuscript 
have short notes of contents in the margin, sometimes in the same 
words as in the margin of the Treaty Roll. The abbreviation of 
words is the same as in the rolls.4 If letters or words are erased, 
the gaps are carefully filled by a line ;° the same way of correcting 
is used in the rolls. This continues throughout the whole manu- 
script, which is written as I think by one person, by an official of 
the royal administration, and as the documents copied cover 
the time from 1330 ®* to 1360,’ the register will have been made 
soon after 1360. That collections of important documents were 
made by royal officials has been shown lately by Mr. Galbraith.* 
He speaks of the year 1361 when the Chancery rolls were removed 
from the White Tower to the Wakefield Tower.’ As this is very 
near the time indicated by the last document copied (and by the 
handwriting too), there is some possibility that the writing of our 
register is connected with this movement of 1361. Most pages of 
the manuscript have headings, in form like those of the Wardrobe 


1 Some words can be read without spoiling the binding; they belong to a com- 
mentary on Esther i-ii and Daniel xiii, and are of no use for our purpose. 

2 Cf. in Cal. Inquisit. post mortem, iv (1828 ff.), p. 347: Thomas Malory armiger in 
the same place. The Malorys sold Papworth Agnes early in the seventeenth century. 
Their manor-house, with early Tudor decorations, is still standing little changed. 

* Cf. nos. 51, 52, but I have not systematically compared these notes. 

* Cf. Appendix II. More than 100 abbreviations are the same in the two copies. 
Twice nobis, once formam, twice comitatus, once the ending -dis, twice Nor- 
hamptonensis and the orthography of the name Oto differ. The uniformity goes so far, 
that both copies have the same Ht with a majuscule, the same stops, and a small line 
at the end of Cuyk (see p. 371). 

5 Cf. Appendix II, p. 371. 

® No. 84. 7 No. 138. 

8 ‘The Tower as an Exchequer Office’, Essays in Medieval History presented to 
T. F. Tout, 1925, pp. 231-47. 

® Ibid. p. 243. 
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Account books.! Sometimes there is a special heading given to 
the entries in bigger letters not varying much from the marginal 
notes. In some cases we have memorandum notes in the margin,” 
showing that the events which followed were known to the writer, 
perhaps from inspecting the corresponding documents. 

Every item in our manuscript has the full date-line. By this 
fact, very fortunate for us, it is distinguished from the two famous 
formula-books of the privy seal, the ‘ liber epistolaris Ricardi de 
Bury ’,> and the volume mainly written by John Hoccleve.* 
We find similar books in MSS. Dd-3-535 and Dd-—9-38 in the 
University Library of Cambridge, but here the date-lines are 
added. I must also mention MS. Laing 351 of the Edinburgh 
University, and Oxford Bodl. Rawl. A 273, neither of which I have 
yet seen. Two leaves with the headings ‘ Scocia ’ are to be found 
in Vesp. F VII, 4 and 5, similar leaves headed ‘Castillia ’ in Vesp. 
C XII. 

Let us make a short survey of the character of the entries 
of the register. Every item from no. 1 to 46 is to be found in the 
Treaty Roll C 76/11, which is only imperfectly printed in Rymer’s 
Foedera. Twenty of these documents are confirmations by the 
king of treaties made by his ambassadors, dated 26 August 1337.® 
They are issued under the great seal.’ In some other documents 
we have the same statement ;* then ‘nostro sigillo regio ’,® sealed 
by ‘sigillum nostrum ’, and ‘noz sealx’,!® ‘ nostre propre seal’ ™ 
occur, but meaning, as I think, the great seal. Three times the 
regent’s warrants are indicated by ‘per ipsum regem’.” It 
seems most likely that this part, containing only negotiations 
with the emperor and magnates of the Empire, is taken from 
the roll C 76/11, as the beginning of nos. 35-9,!° and the note 


1 Cf. P.R.O. Accounts, Various, 391, no. 1, there is some likeness too in form and 
size. 2 Nos. 75, 85, 112, 113, 114. 

3 Hist. MSS. Comm., IVth Report, appen. i. 378-97. Cf. T. F. Tout, Chapters in 
the Administrative History, i. 65. 

* Add. MS. 24062 in the British Museum; Tout, i. 65. 

5 In Dd-3—53 we find the document of the Emperor Lewis IV dated 25 June 1341, 
the annulling of Edward III’s vicarship, and Edward III’s answer dated 14 July 
1341, printed Rymer, ii. 1166, 2, and 1167, 5. The same are to be found in Bodl. 
Rawl. A. 273, and Add. MSS. 24062, but not in our register. In MS. Laing there are 
two unknown documents of Charles IV. Cf. details in my above-mentioned article. 

® Nos. 4-7, 9, 11, 14-16, 24-8, 34-7, 40, and 41. 

7 This fact is not always mentioned ; we have in no. 4: ‘ fait faire cestes noz lettres 
overtes.’ That this means under the great seal in this case is shown by nos. 6 and 19: 
‘fait faire cestes noz lettres overtes sealees de nostre grant seal.’ Rymer (ii. 992, 4) 
gives the ratifications of the treaties separately, but in the roll as well as in our manu- 
script we only find the ratifications by the king, in which the treaties made by the 
ambassadors are inserted. 


8 Nos. 3, 8, 17, 20. ® Nos. 1 and 2. 

10 Nos. 10, 12, 13, 21, 35-7. 11 No. 22. 12 Nos. 44-6. 

13 The documents nos. 35-9 of the manuscript begin like the roll: ‘rfex]... 
omnibus’, &c. 
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added to a document, ‘ consimiles litteras habet’,' indicate. But 
the items of the manuscript are not given in the same order as 
the roll has them, and not all of them are copied, though I do 
not know the principle of their selection. 

Nos. 47-64 are probably taken from Treaty Roll C 67/17 (only 
no. 59 is to be found in another, in C 76/15). We have the same 
marginal note of nos. 51 and 52 both in the roll and in the manu- 
script, but in 64 we have the beginning of the original, not that 
of the roll,? so that here the origin is more dubious. The first 
document of Treaty Roll C 67/18, in bad condition, is printed in 
the apppendix. I have indicated * the likeness of the wordings of 
the two different copies, so that we can suggest C 67/18 as the 
source of this part of our manuscript with great probability. 

It is more difficult to tell where the treaties with Flanders 4 
are copied from. Only three of them ° are to be found in a treaty 
roll; nos. 82 and 83 are the beginning of 67/17, from which other 
documents are copied in nos. 47-64. Why these documents are 
given in this place I cannot make out. We have the original 
document of no. 79 in the Public Record Office, and one might 
conjecture that the copy is taken from it, but that is not very 
likely, because the spelling (French) is different. We have the draft 
of no. 80 preserved, but it cannot be the source of our copy, because 
it is without date and the wording of the two copies differs.’ 

It is quite uncertain if no. 79 is taken from the original still pre- 
served in the English archives, therefore we have to be extremely 
cautious about the sources of nos. 72-4, 85-100, which (with the 
exception of 87) I could not attribute to another source. The 
originals seem to be lost.8 Not all documents transmitted by the 
Emperor Lewis IV to Edward III are copied in our manuscript,’ 
but here too the reason of selection is unknown. It is impossible 
to decide whether this manuscript is copied from an official 
entry-book ” in which the originals were registered, or from the 
originals themselves. 

Of great importance are the numbers 101 and 102, certainly 
taken from the roll containing the documents of Edward III 
issued as Vicar-General of the Empire. A fragment of this roll is 
preserved in the Public Record Office.’ After nos. 101 and 102 


Cf. Rymer, ii. 992, 3. 
‘ Edward par la grace . . . saluz’, the roll ‘rfoi]. . . saluz’. 5 Page 355. 
Nos. 75-83 ; 72—4 are treated together with the other imperial documents. 
Nos. 78, 82, 83. ® Cf. the text of 82 in Appendix II, p. 372. 
There are more witnesses in our document than in Rymer, iii. 178. One of them is 
Henry of Flanders, seigneur of Nieneue, i.e. Ninove (wrongly spelled in Rymer, iii. 
178, cf. Froissart, 18, 317); cf. the text in Appendix II, p. 372. 

® I have only found one original document of Lewis IV, none of Charles IV, cf. 
Neues Archiv, vol. xlviii. 

® Cf. note in no. 90, page 365. 

10 Cf. Galbraith, 236. 1! Chanc. Mise. 32/1. 
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we find the notes on the persons to whom similar letters were 
directed. A comparison of these notes with those of the roll will 
show the connexion, and the fact that the writer of the manuscript 
was not interested in the names. 


Roll : Manuscript : 

Eodem modo mandatum est per- Eodem modo mandatum est 
sonis infrascriptis, videlicet spectabili spectabili Ludowico, comiti Flan- 
Ludowico comiti Flandrie, spectabili drie et quibusdam aliis nobilibus et 
Guillelmo comiti Hanonie, Holandie _ principibus de Alemannia et alibi." 
et Zelandie, fratri regis carissimo, 
spectabili Reginaldo, comiti Gelrie et 
Zutphennensi, fratri regis carissimo, 
illustri principi Guillelmo, marchioni 
Tuliacensi, fratri regis carissimo, 
spectabili Iohanni de Hanonia, ipsius 
imperii fideli. 

The texts of nos. 103 and 104 are preserved in the Treaty Roll 
C 67/17, but here the spelling differs so much we may have to 
look for another source for the manuscript. 

With fo. 40 a new part begins, perhaps bound up with the first 
at a later date. It contains Scocia, Brittannica, Treaties of Peace 
with France, &c., many of them quite unknown.? The problems 
are here the same as in the first part, but I do not venture to give 
suggestions about the sources of these entries. No. 117 is remark- 
able. It is perhaps an introduction to the documents treating 
of the relations between Scotland and England, but it cannot 
originally have been prefixed to ‘ Scocia’, because it does not 
begin a new gathering. Remarkable, too, are the oaths of the king 
and his high officials, certainly used in the fourteenth century 
and only of interest for persons connected with the administra- 
tion.’ 

Tosum up, we van have no doubt that our manuscript is written 
by an official of the royal administration, but where it was done, 
if in chancery, wardrobe, or even in the office of the privy seal, I 
do not venture even to guess. I leave that to persons more 
acquainted with English administrative history. I think that the 
following calendar will give a sufficient picture of this valuable 
manuscript. The first column gives the number of the document, 
the second the folio of the manuscript, the third the roll or the 
original document as far as I could make them out during a short 
stay in England, the fourth the published copy (when it exists), 
the fifth the contents, given in most cases by printing the marginal 
notes or the headings, and the sixth the date. 

FRIEDRICH Bock. 


1 The abbreviation of the memorandum after no. 102 is done in the same way. 
? See the tables. 3 Nos. 129-35. 
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REIGN OF EDWARD III 


Appenpix II—UnpvuBLISHED DocuMENTs oF Epwarp III 


I 


As the Flemish towns have promised to recognize Edward III as king 
of France and their own sovereign and Ghent has done him homage the 
Tuesday before (25 January), Edward orders Reynold duke of Guelders, 
William earl of Northampton, and Otto de Cuyk to receive the homage of 
Bruges and Ypres and the other Flemish towns as his proctors. The 
printed version is given from Treaty Roll C 67/18 m 1, in bad condition. 
The brackets are filled in from the Register-text (R). The few discrepancies 
of R are given in notes. Except a few cases, the abbreviations are the same 
in both texts. Unprinted (cf. no. 65 of App. I). Ghent, 28 January 1340. 


[Edwardus dei gracia rex Francie et Anjglie ac’ dominus H{[iJbernie 
omnibus ad quos presentes littere pervenerint salutem. Sciatis quod, cum 
dilecti et fideles nostri | [capitanei scabini e]t consules villarum de Gandavo 
B[riges] et Ipre ac villarum et locorum aliorum comitatus Flandrie con- 
siderantes nos fore notor[ie | heredem legitimJum celebris memorie domini 
Karoli ultimi [regis Francie] et proinde zelo iusticie promiserint et conces- 
serint unanimiter pro se et probis hominibus | [ac communitatibus dicti] 
comitatus nos regem Francie recognos[cere] et [nJobis ut regi Francie 
prestare fidelitatis perpetue iuramentum, seque nobis pro recu|[peracione 
regni Fran]cie iuxta formam inter nos et ipsos conventam auxilium impen- 
suros, ac nos die mercurii ultimo preterito apud Gandavum iuxta fo[r|mam 
convencionum] inde habitarum de defendendo fideles nostros dicti comitatus 
et de aliis faciendis per nos in hac parte promissis iuramentum presti|[teri- 
mus corporale] et similiter tunc ibidem receperimus a prefatis capitaneis 
scabinis et consulibus ac communitate dicte ville de Gandavo et personis | 
[aliis dicti comita]tus tunc ibidem existentibus recognicionem superioritatis 
huiusmodi et predictorum fidelitatis et auxilii iuramenta, et quia ad dictas | 
[villas de Bruge]s et Ipre ac villas et loca alia eiusdem comitatus pro huius- 
modi recognicionibus et iuramentis recipiendis accedere commode non | 
[valemus, nos dej sinceritate [et] circumspeccione provida illustris Reinoldi 
ducis Gelrie et comitis Zutph(ensis) affinis nostri dilecti ac di{lectojrum 
et | [fidelium nostrorum Wiillelmi comitis Norh(amp)t(onensis) consan- 
guinei nostri et Otonis ? domini de C[u]yk intime confidentes assignavimus 
ipsos * et duos eorum ad | [petendum et recipien]dum pro nobis et nostro 
nomine a quibuscumque nobilibus capitaneis scabinis burgimagistris 
consulibus et probis hominibus ac communitatibus | [villarum de Bru]ges 
et Ipre predictarum ac eciam villarum et locorum aliorum dicti comitatus 
huiusmodi recogniciones et iuramenta et ad‘ faciendum | [omnia alia et 
sijngula nobis in hac parte incumbencia et que in premissis fuerint oportuna, 
promittentes nos ratum et gratum habituros quicquid|iidem d{ux]° 
comes et Oto ® et duo eorum fecerint in premissis et quolibet premissorum. 
In cuius etc. Datum apud Gandavum xxviii. die Ianuarii | anno r[eg]ni 
nostri Francie primo, Anglie vero quartodecimo. 


et. 

* Ottonis’ R. 

*... Vimus ipsos’ on erasure in R. 

Between ‘ et ad’ an erasure with a dash in R. 

‘ dux ’ above the line in R. 6 ‘Otto’ R. 
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II 


Treaty between Edward III and Henry de Flandres (see C.P.R. 1338/40, 
p. 370, and no. 82 of App. I). The brackets and notes are as in the pre- 
ceding document. Antwerp, 26 February 1339. 


[Alligancie inite inter dominum regem et Henricum de Flandria] 


[De alliganciis  [Ceste endenture faite parentre lexcellent et puissant] 
inter regem et prince Edward par la grace de dieu roi Dengleterre etc 
Henricum de dune part et le nobles homme Henry ! de Flandres [dautre 
Flandria) part, tesmoigne que le dit Henri est entrez] en lommage le 
dit roi et ad grante de servir a lui et a ses heirs decea la meer loialment ” 
od* [cynquante hommes darmes suffisantz et bien apparillez] en toutes 
ses guerres et emprises pour ses presentz droitz defendre, recoverir et 
pourchacer contre [monsieur Philipp de Valoys, qi se dit roi de France,] 
ses heirs et touz ses adherdantz sauve que si guerre soit mue* ou aviegne 
contre le counte ® [et gentz de Flandres] en paiis de Flandres, que le dit 
Henry! puisse eider as ditz counte® et gentz en meisme le paiis et par 
celle cause le dit roi [ad grante] de faire paier au dit Henry’ gages pour 
ses dites gentz darmes, cest assaver pour chescun heume® le mois quinze 
florins de Florence [en] manere come autres seigneurs prenderont’ qi 
demoureront devers le roi. Et a la primere foiz que le roi mandera au dit 
Henry * de venir a lui od * son dit service des* gentz darmes, le roi lui fra 
estre paie prestement des* gages pour ses dites gentz darmes pour deux 
mois devant la meyn® et puis de temps en temps come il fra as autres 
seigneurs demoerantz od* lui. Item sil aviegne, que dieu defende, que le 
dit Henry * ou nul de ses dites gentz darmes soient pris en la guerre le roi, 
soit le roi tenuz de les deliverer et acquiter a ses coustes ° et a ses fres 1! 
propres sanz damage [le dit] Henry.’ Item si par cas le dit Henry? par 
cause de sa demoere devers le roi perde terres ou rentes pour queles le roi 
nad mie especialment fait [son] gree, le roi soit tenuz de lui restorer les dites 
terres et rentes ou la value dycelles des custumes le roi en port de Loundres,” 
si avant [come] le dit Henry’ purra prouver loialment que les dites terres 
et rentes vaillent. Item si le dit Henry’ ou ses gentz darmes perdent 
chevaux!* darmes[en] service le roi, le roi leur paiera pour les ditz chevaux 
issint perduz selonc ce qils serront loialment et en bone foi prisez. Et en 
cas que le dit Henri ou ses gentz darmes avantdites preignent de guerre 
ascuns‘ des enemys le roi, soient le dit Henri et ses gentz tenuz maintenant 
presenter et liverer meismes les prisons au mareschal le roi en manere que 
autres seigneurs ferront, qui sont demoerentz’® devers le roi, issint que le 
roi puisse de eux faire sa volente. Et a cestes choses pleinement tenir et 
garder en manere come dessus est dit aussi bien le roi pour lui et ses heirs 
come le dit Henri, cest assaver chescun de eux en quanque a lui attient se sont 
fermement entreobligez. En tesmoignance de queu chose le roi a lune partie 
de ceste endenture demoerante'* devers le dit Henry,’ et le dit Henry’ a 
lautre partie dycelle demoerante '° devers le roi ont mis leur sealx. Donnee 
a Andewers le xxvi iour de Feverer, lan de grace mille ccc trent oytisme."’ 

1 * Henri’. ? *loialment ’ above the line in R. 5 ‘ove’. 

4 *meue’. 5 ‘conte’. § ‘heaume ’. 7 * prendront ’. 

ns. ® * main’. 10 * coustages ’. = fom. 

12 * Londres ’. 18 * chivaux ’. 4 * aucuns*. 18 * demorantz ’. 

16 « demourante ’. 17 xxxviii. 





Ehzabeth and the Netherlands, 1586-7 


ITH the two latest volumes of the Foreign Calendar! we 

begin that separation of the foreign papers, Holland and 
Flanders, from the general series of State Papers, Foreign, which 
was announced in the last volume of the Calendar. and was neces- 
sitated by the great increase in these papers after Elizabeth’s open 
intervention in the Low Countries in 1585. The volumes cover 
the period June 1586—December 1587, roughly coinciding with the 
period of Leicester’s rule, who was in the Netherlands from 
December 1585 to November 1586 and again from June to 
December 1587, retaining his authority, at least nominally, in the 
interval between the two seasons of active leadership. The story 
of these two years has been told by Motley, with such liberal 
quotations from the English state papers as make the more striking 
passages in the Calendar familiar ; and in recent years the docu- 
ments have again been surveyed in the scholarly work on Sir 
Francis Walsingham written by Dr. Conyers Read. A reviewer 
might despair of finding much to say that is new and especially 
of upsetting any leading judgement ; but while I cannot imagine 
any one wanting to rehabilitate the principal actor in the story, 


1 Calendar of State Papers, Foreign Series, of the Reign of Elizabeth, vol. xxi, parts 
ii and iii, ed. by Sophie Crawford Lomas and A. B. Hinds (London: H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1927, 1929). I note the following errors. In part ii (1586-7): p. 5, 1. 1, the 
word ‘ English’ should clearly be deleted ; p. 154, editorial comment, the act 27 Eliz., 
c. 1, was 1584/5, not 1585/6; p. 186, extract 5/15 October, ‘five or six hundred 
thousand pounds’ is not sterling, but presumably livres d’ Artois, = £50,000 or 60,000 ; 
p- 201, Sidney’s letter, ‘ Mr. Weire ’ should read ‘ Mi Weire’; p. 221, 1. 16 from bottom 
of page, ‘8,000 footmen’ should be ‘5,000’; p. 292, 1. 1, the total 1,438,056/. 
must be in livres d’Artois ; p..305, Sherley to Burghley, the last words, ‘ during these 
many years ’ show that the document cannot belong to 1586 ; p. 325, last document, 
the total for lances should be £28,555 2s. 4d., the sum given being the grand total of 
this and the next item; p. 367, Bond by Wilkes, 8,000 pounds should read ‘ livres’, 
=£800 (cf. ibid. p. 404); p. 373, Leicester to Wilkes, ‘ 300/.’ should be ‘ 3,000I.’ (cf. 
p. 372). In part iii (1587): p. 37, Leicester to Buckhurst, |. 9 of letter, ‘ [sent ?]’ 
more probably was ‘ had’ or ‘ heard’; p. 57, 1. 22, ‘I have refused’ ought surely to 
be ‘ & have refused’; p. 196, 1. 13, ‘and the 3,000/.’ should be ‘ 30,000/.’; p. 215, 
Note by Walsingham, the sum 271,000/. is certainly wrong. I can only suggest reading 
247,000/., which is merely a total of the preceding figures, thus assuming that no sum 
is given for disbursements to caution-towns ; p. 291, Discourse by Norreys, 812,000/. 
is clearly wrong; p. 464, Dec. 25. Notes by Burghley, ‘ 1,015/. a month’ should be 
10,0151. ; p. 481, certain points, ‘ 80,000,000 gilders’ should be 8,000,000; p. 487, 
first document is sum total of receipts for 30 July to 13 November 1585 (cf. Calendar, 
1585-6, p. 163). 





374 ELIZABETH AND THE July 


Leicester, there is one reputation, that of the queen, which has 
suffered without an adequate examination of the evidence. That 
Elizabeth was parsimonious seems too familiar to be doubted. 
That her niggardliness was responsible for the chronic poverty of 
her army in the Netherlands and the sufferings of her soldiers, 
appears to be placed beyond question both by the complaints of 
her officers and officials, and the undoubted reluctance of Elizabeth 
to supply them with the money they demanded. But the story has 
another side to it, which has so impressed itself upon me in reading 
these new volumes of the Foreign Calendar that I have ventured 
to turn my review of them into a study of Elizabeth’s army 
finance. It will, I hope, prompt similar investigations of other 
Elizabethan campaigns. Parsimony may be a misleading word 
without facts to explain it. I propose to present those facts, so 
far as I can collect them from the Calendar, for the first two years 
of the Netherlands campaign. 

We must start with the treaty obligations which Elizabeth 
undertook in 1585.1 They were heavier than any reasonably 
optimistic person could have anticipated in the first stages of the 
negotiations. Beginning with a relatively scanty offer, the queen 
was at length drawn in the preliminary agreement of 12 August 
to maintain a force in the Netherlands of 4,000 foot, 400 horse, 
and 700 men for garrison duty. She had apparently conceded her 
utmost. Antwerp fell, and, stirred by the loss, she increased her 
obligations to 5,000 foot and 1,000 horse. Here, too, she intended 
to stop, but pressure from the Dutch and from her own councillors 
wrung a final concession from her: she agreed to make this force 
additional to the English garrisons in the cautionary towns, thus 
adding the cost of 450 foot for Brill and 700 foot for Flushing and 
making her total commitments amount to 6,150 foot—there were 
actually 6,400—and 1,000 horse.2 In addition she was saddled 
with the payment of the English general and the chief officers of 
the field. She believed that the Dutch had agreed to bear this 
charge, but their story was that when it was under discussion they 
had neither allowed nor disallowed it ; hence by their subtlety 
they postponed the issue until Elizabeth was fully engaged in the 
war, when they flatly refused to pay.* Perforce Elizabeth paid ; 
she insisted, however, on regarding the States as responsible for 
the money and excluded it from her commitments. She had been 
driven step by step to the utmost limits of the help that she felt 
she could afford. If after this she expected to keep to her commit- 

1 Cf. Read, Sir Francis Walsingham, iii. 107 seq. 

2 Cf. Cabala (1691 ed.), ii. 54-5. The garrisons in the cautionary towns were 
increased to 1,400, making the total 6,400 (State Papers, Holland, Eliz., xvi. 40, 
xix, fo. 211 seg.). Ibid. vi. 17, calculates 43 companies of 150 each, and ix. 36 seems 


to suggest that the total was 6,750. The latter I think wrong and 6,400 right. 
8 Foreign Calendar, xxt. ii. 40, 109. 
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ments and resisted with singular tenacity being dragged into an 
abyss of extraordinary expenses, one can at least appreciate her 
conduct. 

She translated her commitments into a money charge of 
£126,180 10s. per annum, calculated from an establishment 
list and rates of pay.! It is well to remember that the charge 
equalled about two-thirds of the ordinary expenditure of govern- 
ment at the time and about one-half of the ordinary receipts.” 
She kept the sum constantly in mind and allowed no one the 
slightest excuse for imagining that it would be or could be in- 
creased. What, then, did she actually pay? I will trace individual 
payments later. For the moment I confine myself to a general 
financial statement for the first two years. Down to 11 October 
1586 she paid out £154,620.3 To arrive at a figure which will 
approximately represent what the cost ought to have been to that 
date, we must separate the first four months to 11 December 1585, 
during which the full burden of the queen’s rate did not fall upon 
her and ought not to have done. It is extremely difficult to name 
a sum for these months. Elizabeth’s view was that the full treaty 
obligations did not begin until 12 November and therefore to that 
date the cost of 4,000 foot only ought to have been borne : actually 
an extra thousand foot was taken into her pay on 27 September. 
I include them in my calculation. We must also include the cost 
of coat, conduct, and transportation money. I think an estimate 
of £29,000 4 to 11 December would have been regarded by Eliza- 
beth as excessive, and that in adopting it I am therefore erring 
on the right side. To this we must add the cost of ten months at 
£126,000 per annum, which equals £105,000, thus bringing my 


1 State Papers, Holland, Eliz., ix. 37. 

2 Cf. Scott, Joint Stock Companies, iii. 485 seq. 

5 | arrive at this figure by taking £153,000 paid out by privy seal to 3 October 1586 
(State Papers, Holland, Eliz., xiv. 106) and adding a sum of £1,620 defalked for 
armour and credited to the treasurer (cf. ibid. ix. 36). I suspect that this latter figure 
really ought to be larger (cf. ibid. v. 98). The monthly reckonings began on the 12th 
of one month and ended on the 11th of the next. 

‘ I arrive at this figure by taking the under-treasurer’s statement of £25,019 for 
the payments to 11 December (ibid. v. 98) and adding a figure of £3,875 for 
coat, conduct, and transportation found in the treasurer’s account (Foreign 
Calendar, xxt. ii. 351). The former figure includes three items, amounting to £290, 
which Elizabeth would probably have challenged. I have checked the items of 
pay, and they equal full pay at the rate of £170 per month per company, with no 
deductions for wastage in numbers. Consequently I regard the figure as on the high 
side when we are merely considering what the cost theoretically ought to have been. 
Actually, the treasurer’s account (ibid.) shows a total of £29,025 for this period as 
against the figure of £25,019 taken by me; but his item of infantry’s wages, to cite 
one example only, equals the pay of 37 companies for four months, which certainly 
was not a legitimate charge. The figure for coat, conduct, and transportation is the 
only one in the treasurer’s account, except the immediately preceding item for pioneers 
who were in the States’ pay. The £3,875 may include money paid for troops in the 
States’ pay, but I think not. Its error, for our purpose, if error there be, is on the 
high side. 
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estimate of what the cost ought to have been down to 11 October 
1586, to the sum of £134,000. From that date to 11 December 
1587 a sum of £144,140 was paid out,! making a total to date, 
including the period already discussed, of £298,760.2 The total 
charges from August 1585 to December 1587 ought to have been 
£134,000 plus £147,000 or £281,000 in all, to which we may add 
£15,000 promised as an additional contribution for the year 1587.8 
Thus payments equalled £298,760 and charges ought to have 
amounted to £296,000. But charges did not, and the pay of 
Elizabeth’s troops was badly in arrears in December 1587. I can- 
not give the amount owing at that date, but over £40,000 was 
owing on 11 July 1587,‘ and an idea of the situation may be gained 
from an estimate by the privy council in that month—too con- 
servative, I fear, in its figure—which puts the charge for the two 
years November 1585—November 1587 at £313,000.5 Consequently 
in the two years or so with which we are dealing we can say that 
Elizabeth paid out rather more than she had undertaken to do, 
and yet her charges were far from met. Why was this ? 

I begin the answer by noting the financial provisions of the 
States for the troops in their pay. For 1586 they undertook to 
furnish an ordinary contribution of £20,000 per month, and an 
extraordinary one of £10,000 per month for the four months 
March—June to meet the expenses of the summer campaign. In 
all, the provision for 1586 was £280,000, which with Elizabeth’s 
£126,000 brought the total to £406,000. I am not considering 
delays in payment of the contributions. They were natural, if not 
inevitable, in that age ; and Dutch delays easily outdid English. 
They merely intensified a problem, bad enough without them. 
The cost of the whole army, Dutch and English, in a month of 
maximum expenses, namely September, was estimated at £65,136 
per month.’ For the whole year the cost in money and debts was 
said by Wilkes to have been over £560,000, while Norris, separating 
the States’ and Elizabeth’s charges, put the former at £432,473 
and the latter at passing £150,000.8 Thus the cost of the whole 
army that year exceeded the provision by at least £150,000. 

1 [arrive at this figure by adding to the money paid out (£143,703 in all) two sums, 
totalling £439, for armour, munition, and powder to be defalked from the companies’ 
pay (State Papers, Holland, Eliz., xix. 211 seq.). 

* This total does not include sums totalling £15,600, of which £13,000 was for the 
levy of horse (ibid. xix. 222). If any of this was defalcable on the pay of the horse 
it should show as an addition to my total. Nor does my total represent the whole 
amount really laid out by Elizabeth, as a result of the war: it does not, for example, 


include the charge of ships kept upon the narrow seas towards Flanders, which by 
11 December 1587 had amounted to £47,695 (ibid. fo. 230). 

® Cf. infra, p. 379. * Cf. infra, p. 393. 

® Dasent, Acts of Privy Council, xv. 176. 

® Foreign Calendar, xx. 347; Bruce, Leycester Correspondence, p. 426. 

7 Foreign Calendar, xxt. ii. 176. 

8 Ibid. p. 315; Xxt. iii. 14. 
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There can be no question that, Elizabeth’s liability being 
limited, all extra charges ought by right to have fallen on the States. 
They had therefore failed to cut their coat according to their cloth, 
for though the charges were probably not beyond the wealth of 
a country with many war profiteers, they were certainly beyond 
its taxing powers. It matters little to my argument whether the 
States were right in imputing the blame to Leicester, or the latter 
in denying that he raised troops without their authority, or indeed 
whether both were responsible for the muddle. Leicester showed 
himself singularly optimistic, stupid, or dishonest. In February 
1586 he wrote to Burghley expressing the hope that the £20,000 
per month from the States would suffice for their ordinary garri- 
sons and present men of war, and vowed that he would not ‘ press 
or move her Majesty for one penny more than she hath promised 
and contracted with these States’. Davison, by no means luke- 
warm in the cause, writing home only a few weeks later, remarked 
that the States’ troops could hardly be paid by their contributions 
were it not that ‘they think they have done well if they pay 
6 months out of twelve ’.? 

The mere fact that Elizabeth was intimately linked to insol- 
vency through the dual position of Leicester, as general of her 
troops and governor of the Netherlands, put her finances in danger. 
The danger became desperate owing to the further confusion 
that there were English troops in the States’ pay. At the height 
of their numbers, in September 1586, they totalled 7,512 foot and 
some 550 horse.2 A month earlier Wilkes had written home a 
warning : Dutch means, he remarked, were ‘ so weak, as not able 
to maintain the third part of their Numbers here in Pay ; and yet 
there come daily now hither Forces, as well from England as from 
Scotland, whom they are not onely not able to Pay, but not in 
case to feed’. The inevitable happened. Money meant for the 
companies in Elizabeth’s pay was diverted to save the English 
troops in the States’ pay—and even on one occasion at least, 
Dutch troops'—from mutiny and starvation. It is a gloomy 
thought, but probably a true one, that Elizabeth kept within 
measurable distance of her commitments partly because her own 
common soldiers were so often left in miserable plight ; misery or 
prosperity tended to find a level among troops of the same 
nationality.® 

This, however, was not the only way in which money was 
diverted. The cost of levying the English companies in the States’ 
pay was borne in England and credited to the treasurer-at-war, to 


1 Cf. Leicester’s defence, Foreign Calendar, xxt. ii. 191. 

2 Ibid. xx. 347, 394. 3 Ibid. xxt. ii. 176. 
* Cabala, ii. 7. 5 Cf. infra, p. 386. 
® Cf. the situation at Flushing described in Foreign Calendar, xxt. ii. 286. 
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whom it was repayable by the States in the Netherlands. Hence 
it was nominally available for the pay of Elizabeth’s troops. In 
fact, it was not repaid, or repaid after intolerable delay and with 
infinite pains! By 11 October 1586 a sum of £25,740, which 
included the pay of the chief officers of the field as well as the 
diversions of money just mentioned, was due according to English 
reckonings from the States.2 It is not an adequate measure of the 
harm done by parasitic Dutch finance, for it does not include the 
sums which were advanced and repaid and which while unpaid 
increased the confusion of the English accounts and the hardships 
of Elizabeth’s soldiers. 

The £25,740 due from the States remained due. When pressure 
was put upon them in the summer of 1587 to repay, they replied 
that they—by which they meant chiefly their towns and possibly 
even individual merchants—had advanced more than that sum in 
money and victuals to Elizabeth’s troops. Assuming that the 
States were taking credit for debts contracted by Elizabeth’s cap- 
tains with towns and burghers, the contention was no doubt sound, 
especially by June 1587. It reminds us that there was a Dutch 
side to this business of credit, of which we shall obtain a glimpse 
later. But it was no satisfaction to Elizabeth ; for if this sum 
was to be debited against her treasurer’s account and not against 
her captains’ private accounts—in other words if she was to be 
responsible for her captains’ debts—then it should also have been 
credited in the treasurer’s account by way of deductions from the 
pay of the companies which had received the money and victuals. 
This will explain itself when I discuss the army system of pay. In 
fact, it had not been so credited, nor had a list or account of the 
advances been presented to Elizabeth’s officials, nor could one be 
obtained from the States, press as these officials and the privy 
council would. It was an impossible situation, for with the passing 
of time any figures produced by the States would be less capable 
of verification and the recovery of the money from captains and 
soldiers less feasible.* 

The year 1586 wrecked all hope of moderately straight accounts. 
It hardened Elizabeth in her efforts to keep within commitments, 
and taught the States a lesson. During the winter the States cassed 
or dismissed most of their English companies, but such had been the 
wastage from desertion and other causes—a normal occurrence in 
those days—that the discharged men could be drafted into Eliza- 
beth’s companies without even bringing these to full strength.‘ 

1 Cf. Foreign Calendar, xxt. ii. 140. 

* Ibid. xxt. iii. 486. The sum seems to vary, but the £20,804 noted, ibid. xxt. ii. 351, 
does not include the pay of the chief officers (cf. the original document). Also cf. Acts 
of Privy Council, xv. 177, and Foreign Calendar, xx1. iii. 166. 


* Cabala, ii. 43; Foreign Calendar, xxt. iii. 244, 256-7, 312. 
* Ibid. xxt. ii. 244, 261, 265. 
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In June 1587 they had a nominal force of 1,800 English foot in 
their pay. Actually the number was 1,400. They were determined 
to limit their obligations, and no doubt their experience with 
English troops in 1586 and the fear of false play aroused by various 
incidents, by Stanley’s betrayal of Deventer in January and the 
peace negotiations maintained by Elizabeth, strengthened other 
reasons which led them to refuse flatly to entertain more than 
1,800—2,000 Englishmen. Their plans for 1587 were arranged with 
Lord Buckhurst, who went out as ambassador during Leicester’s 
absence in England. An army for garrison and field, including 
a force of German horse and foot, was to be raised, which it was 
calculated would involve an extraordinary expenditure of £150,000 
over and above their ordinary contribution of £20,000 per month. 
Of this sum they agreed to raise £100,000 themselves and asked 
Elizabeth to contribute the other third An earlier attempt to 
persuade the queen to increase her contribution, inspired by 
Leicester, had been met with scorn and indignation : reasonably 
enough Elizabeth expected straighter financial dealings before 
being asked to subsidize a bankrupt concern still further.2 On 
this later occasion she seems to have been advised by some one 
that a smaller army would be equally efficient, if only less men 
were immured in garrisons, and that consequently the £100,000 
promised by the States was adequate. She offered to contribute 
an extra £15,000, but no more. What the Dutch did in fact raise 
by way of extraordinary contribution, the Calendar does not in- 
dicate. In September Leicester was writing of it as still a promise, 
but a promise now converted from £100,000 into £80,000. 

In these circumstances Elizabeth was asking for trouble when 
she dispatched a new force of 4,650 foot 4 to the Netherlands in 
June-July, expecting the States to take them into their pay. She 
succumbed to pressure from Leicester, who was still, we must 
remember, governor of the Netherlands, even while resident in 
England. There is this to be said for Leicester, that it was obvious 
from reports he received—and events when he reached the country 
substantiated them—that he would have to depend upon his own 

1 Cabala, ii. 15, 17, 45-6. 2 Foreign Calendar, xxi. ii. 174, 229, 357. 

8 Ibid. xxt. iii. 181-2, 325. 

* The question of the number is a little puzzling, and Dr. Read has a note on it 
(op. cit. iii. 245, n. 3). The numbers he cites can be reconciled in the following way. 
Elizabeth arranged to levy 6,000 more men. Her plan was that 1,500 were to supply 
wastages in her own companies; 1,500 to supply ten new companies in the States’ 
pay, which by a misunderstanding of Buckhurst’s letters she thought they had agreed 
to; and 3,000 to be the extraordinary foot-bands. She learnt from Buckhurst that 
wastages in her own companies required only 1,000 and that at most 600 could be sent 
to bring the States’ English foot to 2,000. If we assume that 6,000 men were levied 
and that the States finally limited their numbers to 1,800, then 1,400 men represented 
replacements, leaving 4,600 for the new companies. The actual figure of the latter 


was 4,650, or 31 companies (Cabala, ii. 25, 45-6, 48 ; Acts of Privy Council, xv. 128; 
Foreign Calendar, xxt. iii. 116). 
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resources for the relief of besieged Sluys ; while he hoped to be 
able to substitute the English troops for the German mercenaries, 
counting from experience on the latter refusing to fulfil their 
engagement. The Germans did in fact finally refuse to march 
without a guarantee of their wages from Elizabeth, so strong was 
her credit and so weak that of the States ; but Leicester’s other 
assumption, that he could substitute his English for the Germans, 
was a false hope.? 

When the order was given for raising this new English army 
it was not known that the States would refuse to entertain them. 
A letter from Buckhurst, however, made this clear, and Elizabeth 
in consequence wanted to stop the levy. Leicester, as we have 
seen, persuaded her to let the troops go over, but he was ordered 
to send them back if the States refused to take them into their 
pay. To all appearance Elizabeth had safeguarded herself against 
a repetition of last year’s extraordinary expenses, for not only was 
there this order; the extra £15,000 which she had agreed to 
furnish was in Leicester’s hands to be spent on these troops,” and 
should have sufficed to see them paid and home again if after a 
month or so the States persisted in their attitude. It was a sound 
plan, except that Leicester had to execute it. The money dis- 
appeared and from talk on 27 July of returning the men as fast as he 
could Leicester took to pleading that he could not send them back 
unpaid, and so they remained in the Netherlands until 14 October, 
when the treasurer was busy paying and dispatching them.* 

Thus in the summer of 1587, over and above Elizabeth’s 
ordinary forces, there were 1,800 to 2,000—probably 1,800— 
Englishmen nominally in the States’ pay, and 4,650 nominally in 
no one’s pay. The former, in addition to the latter, became a 
burden on English finances, diverting money that was meant for 
the ordinary forces; and here also Elizabeth tried to stop the 
drain and confusion by ordering Leicester in August to discharge 
all Englishmen in the States’ pay who could not be drafted into 
her own companies, unless relief for them was speedily forthcoming 
from the Dutch. Whether her order was obeyed I cannot say. 
The year 1587 consequently repeated the year 1586, and this 
despite all Elizabeth’s precautions. We can express the burden in 
figures. Elizabeth claimed the pay of the 4,650 foot from the 
Dutch, and a sum of £26,151 appears as the money disbursed to 
the use of the States in that year.5 

Our story is as yet only half told, and as sorry a tale of con- 
fusion remains to be unfolded in the financing of Elizabeth’s own 
troops. From many points of view the army was like an aggregate 
of mercenary companies, hiring themselves through their captains. 


1 Foreign Calendar, xxt. iii. 128, 322. 2 Ibid. p. 116. 
3 Ibid. pp. 200, 307, 317, 370. « Ibid. pp. 223, 289. 5 Ibid. p. 348. 
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The captain stood between the queen’s officials and his men, in 
some respects the exploiter of their labour, in others their repre- 
sentative and defender. He was to a certain extent responsible 
for arming, clothing, and feeding them, all of which were 
expenses covered by their pay; and if provision was made by 
royal officialsk—which was not necessarily the case—the sums 
expended were charged against the company and settled between 
the treasurer-at-war and the captain when payment was made. 
He was also responsible, so far as the supply of men allowed, for 
maintaining his company at its proper strength ; his clerk kept 
muster rolls to record changes in numbers, and accounts to show 
how the company stood with the treasurer. When money was not 
forthcoming from the treasurer, or victuals from the victualler, he 
pledged his credit with city, merchant, or any one he could, to 
keep his men going ; and when money was forthcoming, he re- 
deemed his credit so far as he could or would and paid over to his 
men, not necessarily their due, but what he thought fit. Payment 
therefore involved a settling of accounts with the Crown and also 
a settling of what we may call the private debts of the company ; 
and it was natural for the captain who controlled the company’s 
accounts to be left to settle with his men at his own discretion, 
even though the queen’s instructions were for the treasurer to pay 
by poll. It was the captain’s prerogative over his soldiers, as one 
of them put it, and when the experience of its abuses in 1586 made 
Elizabeth insist peremptorily on payment by poll, her orders were 
only carried out in the face of strong opposition and were soon 
being neglected as of old. The whole system put a premium on 
corruption, offering the captain a double chance of fraud, at the 
expense of his men and the expense of the queen. And where 
fraud was so easy, it flourished. There were captains whose one 
idea was to get rich quick and others, dubbed ‘court captains ’, 
who left their companies in the trying winter season, when money 
was short and their personal credit most needed, to flaunt them- 
selves at court in England.* 

The key to understanding this army system is a verbal distinc- 
tion between the word ‘ pay’ and the words ‘ imprest ’ or ‘ lend- 
ings’. Strictly speaking pay was the final payment of wages for 
a given period. If money was forthcoming, then in the intervals 
between pay imprests were made from time to time or the troops 
were paid a weekly imprest known as lendings, really a subsistence 
allowance differing in amount but generally being £20 per week 
for each company or half a crown per man. The full pay of a com- 
pany of 150 men was at first £170 and after Leicester’s arrival 
£176 5s. per month.? If money was not forthcoming, the victualler 


1 Cf. inter alia, Foreign Calendar, xxt. ii. 314, 324; xxt. iii. 14, 22, 84; Leycester 
Correspondence, pp. 357-8 ; Cabala, ii. 13. 2 Cf. infra, p. 384. 
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might be able to supply food. If this failed, then the company 
was left to its own resources and went through the gambit of the 
captain’s credit, threats, mutiny, desertion, and starvation : there 
were few soldiers, I think, English, Dutch, or Spanish, in the 
Netherlands who did not know that gambit. 

Ideally payments should have been monthly, but it will be readily 
understood, in view of the system of imprests, that they might drift 
hopelessly into arrears without disaster, and such an entry as the 
following in the Calendar under 26 September 15871—‘ this garrison 
...in October will have been twelve months without pay ’—is much 
less startling than one who does not know the technical meaning of 
the word ‘ pay’ could suspect. Arrears of pay, in fact, are a much 
surer measure of the confusion of accounts than of the misery of 
troops. Payment was a complicated process. The muster-master 
mustered each company,examining the men’s ‘furniture, arming and 
training ’,saw the muster rolls or books of poll kept by the captain’s 
clerk, and on the basis of these and his own muster made a state- 
ment of the ‘ checks ’ to be deducted for soldiers, ‘ dead, discharged 
or departed’. Defalcations or deductions were also made for 
armour, clothing, or victuals supplied by the queen’s officials and 
for advances in money for which the treasurer was directly or 
indirectly responsible ; and all deductions being subtracted, the 
residue due to the date to which payment was being made—which 
might not, of course, even approximate to the day on which the 
money was being paid—was paid to the captain by the treasurer.” 

Obviously it was essential in Elizabeth’s interests to have fre- 
quent musters in order to control the captains’ muster rolls and 
make proper checks for shortages. But there were many obstacles 
in the way. In the first place a muster to the soldier meant pay— 
at least it did in 1586 °—and without pay was likely to lead to 
mutiny. ‘ Without pay ’, wrote Leicester on 15 March 1586, ‘there 
can be no muster, and till pay the old rolls come on, be the bands 
never so weak. And it is the thing the captain desireth, never to 
have full pay, but to run on with imprests, for so shall his bands 
be never looked into.’ The captains were to have a surfeit of this 
Elysium. Their frauds, however, continued, and in October 
Leicester was telling the same tale : for lack of money and a true 
muster roll ‘ there will be whole bands demanded for half bands, 

1 Foreign Calendar, xxi. iii. 334. 2 Cf. inter alia, ibid. xx. 198, 278. 

% No ‘ pay’ was made in 1586-7 to a date later than 11 October 1586; at least 
for Elizabeth’s ordinary troops. Apparently musters ceased to denote ‘ pay’ and 
Leicester issued orders—one cannot believe they were obeyed—for monthly or, ‘ at the 
farthest ’, quarterly musters (cf. Acts of Privy Council, xv. 412; Foreign Calendar, 
XXI. iii. 324). In December 1586 the muster-master wrote : ‘ The musters are already 
taken of all the forces, but not one penny ready to pay them . . . so what will follow 
thereof, God knoweth ’ (ibid. xx. ii. 254). This probably is the point at which the 


wrath from afar—Elizabeth’s—overcame the fear at hand ; and represents the end of 
the doctrine, muster equals ‘ pay ’. 
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and all the world cannot help it, do what man can’. We can 
understand that, when in July 1586 the muster-master was muster- 
ing companies and checking accounts to make a pay for the period 
December 1585 to April 1586, his chance of controlling the cap- 
tains’ figures was remote. Against adequate checks the whole army 
was in conspiracy, from the general who had his own troop of 
horse down to the meanest captain of foot, and even including the 
treasurer who took his hundredth penny as fee and profited the 
more the more he paid. The muster-master, who, with the queen, 
alone benefited from checks, taking a percentage for his fee, was 
outwitted and overborne. 

There were other obstacles in the way of musters. The English 
companies were scattered in garrison over the country, and the 
muster-master’s task was peripatetic and very uncertain when he 
had to cope with obstinate captains and captains who had not 
their muster rolls and accounts ready. Elizabeth made provision 
for this in June 1586 by allowing him to appoint substitutes in 
every province.2 But this eased one obstacle only. Another was 
the treaty right of the States to be represented by their commis- 
sioners at musters, the reason for this being that Elizabeth’s pay- 
ments were according to the treaty no more than loans which were 
to be repaid after the war was ended. After the first general 
muster in 1585 the treaty provision was ignored, until the States 
protested in July 1586 and questioned their liability for payments 
over which they had had no supervision. Consequently the muster- 
master was compelled to support another hindrance to his duties, 
and if his complaints are true it was no slight one, what with the 
accustomed dilatoriness of Dutch official action and their deli- 
berate delay when fresh troops arrived from England, a delay 
made in the sure hope that by the time musters were taken wastage 
would have diminished the number of men, and that they would 
consequently be able to challenge the English figures.* 

We are now in command of sufficient knowledge to follow in 
detail the financing of Elizabeth’s army and appreciate the pro- 
blems with which she was struggling. Financial provision was 
made for the launching and first payments of Elizabeth’s forces 
by a privy seal for £5,000 to John Norris, who was in command 
till Leicester’s arrival, and one for £17,000 to the treasurer-at-war. 
The former was dated 21 June 1585, the latter 30 July. A further 
privy seal for £10,000 was issued to the treasurer on 10 October. 
The preliminary expenses consisted of coat and conduct money 
and cost of transportation, and an imprest of approximately half 
a month’s pay.’ This was the cost of levy. The imprest was sup- 


1 Foreign Calendar, xx. 285, 447; xxt. ii. 191; Leycester Correspondence, p. 325. 
? Foreign Calendar, xxi. ii. 41. 5 Ibid. pp. 90-1, 231; iii. 312. 
* State Papers, Holland, Eliz., xiv. 106. 5 Cf. Foreign Calendar, x1x. 647. 
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posed to be defalked from the troops’ pay, as also was the cost of 
armour which the treasurer had not borne himself and which 
therefore ranked as an additional credit to him, available for pay- 
ments. Monthly payments were contemplated, and according to 
calculations at home the money in the Netherlands was sufficient 
to meet them.. But after one month’s pay had been made the 
officials got into difficulties and were only able to keep the men 
from starving by raising loans from English merchants. The 
reason for this was that money disbursed by the treasurer in 
England for the levy of voluntary troops serving in the States’ 
pay and repayable promptly in the Netherlands by the States was 
not repaid. Also the defalcations from Elizabeth’s own troops 
were not recovered rapidly enough. And finally, additional troops 
were taken over from the States’ pay into Elizabeth’s before 
12 November, when by treaty, according to her view, her full 
obligations began. 

This was the situation when Leicester arrived in the Nether- 
lands. A privy seal for £20,000, dated 14 November, had been 
issued, and most of the money arrived with him.1 Part was used 
to make a full payment to 11 December, from which day Leicester’s 
régime may be said to commence. The change was signalized by 
an increase in the rates of pay which instantly converted Eliza- 
beth’s calculation of £126,180 10s. per annum into £133,994 10s. 
or more.2 After consultation with the captains, who naturally did 
not say no, Leicester arranged an increase of £6 per company 
monthly, and a reduction of six men,* in doing which he broke 
the treaty terms as well as the queen’s orders, and gave the States 
further reason for objecting to English accounts. The increase 
almost certainly was in the pay of the officers. In fact, an all- 
round increase for gentlemen was effected. For himself Leicester 
raised the queen’s rate of £6 per day to £10 13s. 4d., an increase 
of £1,715 per annum. The treasurer was helpless. He could only 
write home to Walsingham : ‘ The disbursements are grown great 
since his Excellency’s coming, by extraordinaries crept in, outside 
the rate which you gave me at my coming away, so that a more 
speedy supply is required.’* There is, I think, an explanation of 
Leicester’s action—leaving aside the raising of his own allowance— 
but it is not a very satisfactory one. Apparently the English 

1 Cf. State Papers, Holland, Eliz., xiv. 106. 

? The old and new rates are given ibid. ix. 37, whence I take my figures. The 
monthly cost is given as £9,679 old, £10,279 new. This is the lunar month. Foreign 
Calendar, xx. 338 and elsewhere, gives the new monthly charge as £11,334. It is the 
calendar month, but all the same exceeds the annual charge quoted by me. 

8 Ibid. 218. The increase was from £170 to £176 5s. This is the figure given in 
the detailed statement of the monthly charge (totalling £11,334) given in State Papers, 
Holland, Eliz., vi. 17. The muster-master in Foreign Calendar, xxi. ii. 262, puts the 


increase at £3 5s. only, but I think it better to take £6 5s. 
* Ibid. xx. 308. 
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council thought that the rates paid to the army in Ireland worked 
out at a lower figure than Dutch rates which the treaty contem- 
plated Consequently they authorized a change to Irish rates. 
That Leicester was in prudence, if not in duty, bound to notify the 
council of its error before embarking upon a scale of expenditure 
in excess of what the queen had repeatedly named and was in the 
future repeatedly to name as the limit of her charge, there can be 
no doubt.2 But Leicester was loftily indifferent to prudence and 
not too nice about duty: extraordinaries crept in wherever he 
moved. 

After the £20,000 of November no more money reached the 
Netherlands until the first week in April. At the end of January 
only £5,017 was left in the treasurer’s hands, and to complete pay- 
ment till 11 January an extra £3,214 or perhaps less would seem 
to have been needed.* The troops were in desperate straits before 
treasure arrived. I am not at all sure about the reason for the 
delay. I fancy that, if one had figures showing the ebb and flow 
of money in the exchequer, a convincing explanation of the periodic 
dispatch of treasure to the Netherlands would be found. But it 
is also true that from now on Elizabeth was putting pressure on 
her officials abroad to keep them from playing ducks and drakes 
with her money. Already the money had evaporated in a way 
that was incomprehensible in England and no accounts were forth- 
coming, later than 11 December, to explain the new prodigality. 
‘My lord,’ wrote Burghley to Leicester on 31 March, ‘ untill the 
state of the queenes army by muster book, and hir monthly 
charges, may appear more clear, here will be no further meanes 
for any more monney. At this present ther is paid 24,0001. and 
that, added to hir majestyes former chardg of 52,0001. maketh 
76,0001. which some hir majesty doth often repeat with gret 
offence.’ 4 

It so happens that one can at this moment present the dif- 
ference, between theoretical calculations in England and actuality 
in the Netherlands, in striking fashion. Evidently in March, when 
£24,000 was sent, Walsingham jotted down an estimate calculating 


1 Cf. Foreign Calendar, xx. 308 and xxt1. ii. 262. By Dutch rates the pay of a 
company of 150 was 1,700 guilders = £170. It is calculated as £184 3s. 4d., ibid. p. 129, 
which may explain the mistake of the council. 

? Norris discovered that Irish rates exceeded Dutch and wrote to the council rather 
than increase the charge. This on 8 December 1585 (ibid. xx. 203). Cf. ibid. p. 656, 
where on 23 May 1586 Elizabeth says she ‘ will not assent to any extraordinary charges 
above the sum of 125,000.’ 

3 Ibid. p. 338. Only £3,102 is shown as imprested for the month to 11 January. 
In State Papers, Holland, Eliz., vi. 18 (cf. Calendar, xx. 291), £9,432 is shown spent 
on Leicester’s warrant. The two documents are the same date roughly, because the 
balance in hand is the same. Probably £9,432 includes imprests for January—February, 
but even so £3,102 seems a low figure. 

* Leycester Correspondence, p. 199. 
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how far the money would go, adding to it the surplus in the 
treasurer’s hands on 24 January and sums due from the States, 
from the soldiers for armour, and from the profit on gold. His 
figures, which seem erroneously to assume that full pay had been 
made to 24 January, show three months’ pay from that date to 
24 April and a surplus of £6,690. But they were based upon a 
monthly cost of £9,680 which was according to the old rates. 
Turning to realities, what happened was that the infantry—I can- 
not give the cavalry figures—received only two-thirds of their pay 
to 11 April, leaving £8,875 to be paid to complete their wages to 
that date, when more treasure was sent in July.2, Thus the money 
sent in March left the general settlement still at 11 December, 
where it remained until July-August. Can one wonder at Eliza- 
beth’s growing alarm? It was not lessened by the information 
that part of the money had been advanced to companies in the 
States’ pay. Unlike a similar occasion within a month of Leices- 
ter’s arrival in the Netherlands, when he advanced £600 to some 
Dutch troops and paid and imprested three English companies in 
the States’ pay,* the responsibility this time was the treasurer’s. 
Leicester, who behaved despicably, protesting with a great oath 
to the treasurer that he never wrote against him either to queen 
or councillor, used the incident to try and oust him from his office : 
the treasurer had evidently not been amenable enough. He 
accused him of paying this money in order to enrich himself, and 
made other charges against him. Nothing could better Eliza- 
beth’s reply. She refused to dismiss the treasurer without proof 
of his ill-doings : ‘you know my old wont ’, she wrote, ‘ that love 
not to discharge from office without desert ; God forbid.’ But 
pending inquiry she took precautions by joining Sir Thomas 
Shirley in the office and concentrated responsibility on Leicester 
by ordering that no money should be paid out without his warrant.® 

In July-August more money was sent. The sum paid out of 
the exchequer was £45,000, but £5,000 of this was money borrowed 
by Leicester from the Merchant Adventurers in May and now 
charged against the treasurer, £2,000 was a further loan from the 
merchants which I can only think had been borrowed to make 
advances to troops in the States’ pay,* and £2,660 or a sum there- 
abouts represented money paid in England in levying more troops 
for the States and recoverable in the Netherlands, but not re- 


1 Foreign Calendar, xx. 319. The document is wrongly put under 24 January. It 
should also be noted that ‘ A note of such sums of money ’, ibid. p. 291, includes the 
£24,500 sent in March, and consequently is wrongly dated in the Calendar. 

2 Ibid. xxt. ii. 199. 3 Ibid. xx. 310. 

* Ibid. xx. ii. 11-12, 26, 134; Leycester Correspondence, pp. 299-300, 324 seq. The 
treasurer’s explanation is in Foreign Calendar, xx. 587. 

5 Ibid. xxt. ii. 94. 

® Ibid. p. 199. This money comes under ‘ payments extraordinary ’ and was im- 
prested to certain companies ; hence my inference. 
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covered by 29 October.1 Consequently the actual sum handed 
over to the treasurer was about £35,000. At home it was cal- 
culated that, if the States refunded what was due from them, there 
was enough money to make a full pay till 11 August.2 Actually, 
the infantry were fully paid only till 11 April, while the cavalry, 
save for Sir Thomas Cecil’s cornet of horse, were left unmustered 
and unpaid.’ The rest of the money went in imprests, those to 
the cavalry being on a lavish scale. The excuse for impresting 
instead of paying the cavalry was that it was on campaign. 
Whether in view of the financial importance of musters this year 
the excuse was adequate, I‘do not know ; but the treasurer and 
muster-master certainly viewed the situation with misgiving and 
disapproval.t To make matters worse Leicester diverted part of 
the money to the States’ troops. The muster-master on hearsay 
put the sum at £16,000, in all probability an exaggeration. The 
treasurer mentioned £3,300 in a letter dated 29 October, by which 
time it had been repaid; but it is quite possible that the sum 
temporarily diverted was more.5 

The total result was that the largest amount yet sent by Eliza- 
beth to the Netherlands had failed hopelessly to straighten finances 
out, and the prospect of obtaining proper accounts by which to 
discover what was actually happening, check frauds, and recover 
her due, became more desperate. ‘ God knows by whose default ’, 
she wrote, but she could never receive any just account. Her 
treasure was still sent, and yet she heard that all want ; her chief 
garrisons—the Brill and Flushing troops appear not to have had a 
penny of the last money—were unpaid and those in the field bare 
enough furnished. ‘It is a sieve’, she exclaimed, ‘ that spends 
as it receives to little purpose.’ Leicester washed his hands in 
self-righteousness, blaming every one but himself of incompetence 
and corruption. ® 

At the end of October a further £30,000 was received. It was 
used to bring payments as far as possible down to 11 October ; 
but Leicester took more for himself when he left to come home 
than the treasurer anticipated, and some of the ‘ Holland captains’ 
—whatever the phrase means—going over with him were paid, so 
that the treasure did not suffice.? £15,609 of the next issue of 
money in March was needed to complete payments to 11 October 
and settle debts incurred to that date.6 Adding this amount to 
the sum of £119,837 paid by the retiring treasurer for the period 
12 December to 11 October,® we arrive at a total of approximately 
£135,000 as the charge borne by Elizabeth for ten months of 


1 Foreign Calendar, xxt. ii. 83, 84, 199, 209. 2 Ibid. p. 98. 

3 bid. pp. 133-4, 164, 199, 209. 4 Ibid. pp. 152, 172. 
5 Ibid. pp. 172, 209. 6 Ibid. pp. 188, 195. 
7 Ibid. pp. 199, 243. 8 State Papers, Holland, Eliz., xix. 211 seq. 


® Foreign Calendar, xxt. ii. 351-2. 
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Leicester’s leadership. It represents an excess of two-sevenths 
over the rate which she had never ceased to affirm that she would 
not exceed. 

The year 1586 taught Elizabeth that she could trust no one in 
the Netherlands to keep proper watch over her finances. Innuendo 
or open accusation of slackness and fraud touched every one. 
Leicester’s extravagance at her expense was obvious and was 
more than once covertly hinted at by subordinate officials. The 
treasurer, interested because of his percentage in the total of im- 
prests and payments, was accused by the muster-master of excus- 
ing checks in order to increase payments ; while the muster-master, 
dependent on checks, was accused of writing down Norris’s troop 
of horse at fifty in excess of its proper number in order to deduct 
their pay in the form of checks. The captains accused the treasurer 
of defrauding them, and the victualler and baker of defrauding 
their soldiers ; while the captains’ own frauds were on the lips of 
every one! Only the common soldier shared the honour of being a 
mere victim with the queen ; and we shall see that Elizabeth did 
her best for him as she did for herself. 

It was obvious that there was slackness and fraud. Elizabeth’s 
£126,000 per annum was based upon a calculation of full com- 
panies and bands. Wastages, which were very great in such armies 
as Elizabeth’s, should have resulted in checks ; and even if the 
higher rates at which Leicester paid the troops must be set against 
the saving effected by checks, one might have expected the 
£126,000 not to be appreciably, if at all, exceeded. At least, that 
was Elizabeth’s expectation. But checks and defalcations were 
unpopular. There were inadequate defalcations and no checks at 
all for the period August to December 1585. Leicester wiped the 
latter out by ordering pay to be made to 11 December on the first 
muster rolls. His reason was to enable the captains to bring their 
companies to full strength again without charge to the queen ; 
and apparently this was a permissible policy.* But it was per- 
missible only in moderation. For the period December 1585 to 
October 1586 the checks amounted to £2,642, about 2 per cent. of 
the charges, but this was reduced to £1,157 by the muster-master’s 
fees, sums for levying cornets of horse, &c.4 I can give no estimate 
of what the sum ought to have been, except to record that the 
States in an apostil to the treasurer’s accounts, commenting on 
the absence of checks from the payments for November and 
December 1585, claimed that at least one-third of the pay ought 
to have been defalked.5 No doubt their estimate was a high one. 


1 Foreign Calendar, xxi. ii. 75, 78, 385; iii. 33, 198. 

2 Ibid. xx. 343, 414. 

3 Ibid. xxt. iii, 33. 

* State Papers, Holland, Eliz., xvi. 186 (Foreign Calendar, xxt. iii. 215). 
5 State Papers, Holland, Eliz., xii. 59, apostil to first account, cap. 2. 
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There can be even less doubt, from the fuss made about checks at 
home, that £2,642 gross for December—October was ridiculous. 

It is this question of checks that largely explains Elizabeth’s 
behaviour in 1587. What the real state of her troops was in the 
winter of 1586-7, it is very difficult to say. Norris reported that 
they never numbered more than 3,000 foot—which excludes the 
garrisons in the cautionary towns and therefore equals a shortage 
of 2,000—and scarce 500 horse. Wilkes appears to have shared 
this view, and the States naturally upheld it : in March 1587 they 
alleged that Elizabeth’s troops were not complete by almost one- 
half, and in transmitting their complaint to Leicester Wilkes did 
not say that it was a lie. On the other hand, the muster-master 
later on vigorously denied Norris’s statement and asserted that 
‘there were never near 1,000 wanting ’, which may perhaps mean 
little more than that the captains’ returns under too easy super- 
vision accounted for no more.! Naturally Elizabeth seized upon 
Norris’s report and anticipated substantial checks. For our part 
we must leave the contradiction standing ; but it seems safe to 
assume that the checks from October 1586 to June 1587 ought at 
the very least to have equalled the pay of 1,000 foot—this number 
was short in June 2—and 500 horse for six months, or approxi- 
mately £13,000. What sum they ought to have reached for the 
whole year down to 11 October, I cannot guess. In fact, they 
yielded a net sum of just over £3,000! Why this was, the muster- 
master explained. After he and his commissaries, he wrote, had 
by great travail discovered many frauds and abuses, the captains, 
complaining of his severe dealings with them, joined together in 
appealing to Leicester. Leicester, 


finding indeed that it was not possible for them to maintain their bands 
without certain allowances, did mitigate or pardon the checks, and also, 
upon testimonies shown by the captains of horse, of horses slain and lost 
in service, remitted between three and four thousand pounds in the checks 
of the horse bands, besides his own and the Lord Marshal’s band, which 
in consideration of their losses and charges in making them strong again, 
his Excellency passed without checks.‘ 


Between captains’ frauds and Leicester’s generosity it looks as 
though nearer £20,000 than £10,000 due to Elizabeth vanished. 
Without accounts the queen was helpless. She could only 
know that her money invariably disappeared long before it ought 
to have done and listen for explanation to one official blaming the 
other. With accounts it was possible to focus inquiries, as the list 
of questions compiled on the account ending 11 December 1585 


1 Foreign Calendar, xxi. ii. 298, 419; iii. 256; Cabala, ii. 6. 
2 Ibid. 45-6. 

5 For the sum cf. Foreign Calendar, xxi. iii. 472. 

4 Ibid. 441. 
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indicates.1_ But demand as she would and threaten as she could 
months passed and the accounts did not arrive. The checks for the 
winter 1586-7, asked for throughout the following summer, were 
sent only in December. Small wonder that she refused to send 
enough money to pay her captains in full until a detailed statement 
of what was owing was sent her and she could examine the figures 
herself. She asserted peremptorily in October 1587 that she would 
send no more money until she had been answered about the money 
paid to the States and until her treasurer had made a particular 
declaration of the payment of the great sums he had had. She 
paid a muster-master and an auditor, she said, yet could get no 
perfect report. She demanded to know what checks had been 
certified since last October: the treasurer and auditor had told 
her that the muster-master gave them no knowledge thereof. She 
was never duly advertised what her monthly charge was, nor how 
far the treasure she sent extended, ‘ so as though ’, she complained, 
‘it be continually alleged that great sums are due, yet why such 
sums are due, or to whom they are due, and who are paid and 
who not paid . . . is never certified ’.2 All were responsible but the 
common soldier, and her effort in 1587 was to see the common 
soldier fed and the rest left to suffer for their sins if sin they would. 
Let us see how the financial history of 1587 fits in with this 

explanation. After Leicester’s departure in November 1586 no 
more money was sent over to the Netherlands until February- 
March ; but arrangements had been made which freed the garri- 
sons in the cautionary towns of Flushing and Brill from the more 
dismal consequences of intermittent supplies. At Flushing the 
Merchant Adventurers of Middelburg, from 12 November until 
the following September, were under order to supply the garrison 
with weekly lendings of £20 per company.* At Brill similar lend- 
ings were advanced by the burghers of the town.’ The rest of the 
troops, however, were in hard straits when money arrived. The 
sum issued from the exchequer in February was £39,154, but of 
this only £30,000 was at the disposal of the treasurer, £1,500 going 
to the victualler and therefore indirectly benefiting the treasurer, 
the rest being allocated to the sectional financing of the cautionary 
towns.® Out of the £30,000, the treasurer had to pay £15,609 to 
meet charges down to 11 October last.6 The rest was distributed 
in imprests, part, paid to the horsemen, being allocated on the 
basis of a fictitious strength.’ The main portion of the treasure, 
however, was paid out by poll.8 I have already’ remarked on the 

1 Foreign Calenaar, xx. 343 ; Cabala, ii. 84. 2 Foreign Calendar, xxt. iii. 396. 

* Ibid. xx1. ii. 286 ; iii. 13, 338. 

‘ Ibid. xx1. iii, 141, 160; Cabala, ii. 43. 

5 State Papers, Holland, Eliz., xix. 211. 6 Ibid. 


7 Foreign Calendar, xxi. ii. 384. The £3,000 refers to a portion of £5,000 sent in 
advance (cf. ibid. p. 372). 8 Ibid. xxt. iii. 56—7. 
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opposition that this method of impresting aroused. No doubt one 
indignant captain was more or less right, and when a victualler 
was set to make imprests the wretched soldiers merely fell out of 
one wolf’s clutches into another’s : he bought their reckonings for 
half their worth and paid them in nothing but drink. But when 
the captains got back their prerogative, which by reason of official 
slackness they seem to have done by July, most of them—if we 
are to believe our tale-tellers—kept back a third of the weekly 
lendings of half a crown that they were given for their men.! 

By 20 April desperate cries for money were again going out, 
and on 7 May a further £30,000 was sent, an additional sum of 
£4,549 being paid to the Merchant Adventurers of Middelburgh, by 
the same privy seal, to cover lendings to the Flushing garrison till 
12 October.2 According to the computations of the privy council 
£42,000 would have been needed to make a full pay to 12 April, 
but the queen was determined before paying in full to see what 
she owed and how the sum was arrived at, and so could not be 
induced to send more than £30,000. Her thoughts were no doubt 
set on ‘checks’. How deliberately she was trying to restore 
financial order in her army can be seen from the council’s instruc- 
tions. Instead of leaving the money to disappear like water poured 
upon a parched land, Buckhurst was ordered to allot part of it to 
pay weekly lendings and part for imprests to the captains, and 
to determine the division and arrange details in conference between 
himself and certain specified people. Also accounts were to be 
made with the captains to 11 May showing how much was due to 
them after all defalcations had been made : this would enable full 
payment to be made under control from home.‘ Buckhurst and 
the rest duly took order for the division of the money. First, so 
much was to be set aside as would make weekly lendings till 
11 September, for horse, foot, and the garrisons of the cautionary 
towns. The lendings might have continued even longer, so a later 
comment on the scheme stated, for the companies were incomplete 
and the garrison at Brill got its lendings from the town ; and the 
commentator might have added that provision for the lendings at 
Flushing had already been made, apart from the £30,000. The 
second provision was for an imprest amounting to a month’s pay 
to each company, half to pay debts, half for present relief. The 
third was a sum of £2,000 appointed for raising up the decayed 
companies of horse.5 

It was an admirable scheme, on paper. But Elizabeth pro- 
posed, and Leicester and others disposed. ‘I hear’, wrote the 


1 Foreign Calendar, xxt. iii. 22, 145. 

2 Ibid. p. 24; State Papers, Holland, Eliz., xix. 211. 

® Acts of Privy Council, xv. 68. The editor’s marginal note is ‘ The Queen’s par- 
simony ” ! 

* Foreign Calendar, xxi. iii. 57. 5 Ibid. pp. 141-2. 
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commentator on the second provision, ‘ that these imprests not 
being paid upon my lord of Leicester’s arrival, there was stay 
made for paying the said month’s imprest to the garrisons of 
Flushing, Bergen and others.’ The £2,000 of the third provision 
was diverted to other uses! As for the weekly lendings fund, it 
collapsed. Not a penny of the whole £30,000 was left by 15 July, 
according to Leicester. Probably he lied, to make his demand for 
more money plausible ; but it is unlikely that the remnant at that 
date totalled £3,000.2 The evidence does not enable us to appor- 
tion the blame between Leicester and his predecessors. I do not 
think that he was entirely responsible, but certainly he was not 
as innocent as his letters home suggest, for part of the money was 
used to pay lendings to the new companies,’ which was wholly 
inexcusable since Leicester himself brought money to finance them. 

There is good reason to think that he was plotting at this time, 
in collusion with Walsingham, to over-reach Elizabeth and defy 
his instructions. £30,000 had been issued to him, to be at his 
disposal. His instructions bound him to reserve at least half to 
pay the queen’s ordinary forces.4 The other half was an extra- 
ordinary contribution and should have been used for financing the 
extraordinary bands that went over with him. He spent £4,000 
in England on the levy of these bands, thus leaving £11,000 in 
his hands to finance them in the Netherlands and £15,000 for the 
ordinary English forces. What he had in mind is revealed in a 
letter to Walsingham, dated 20 July: ‘ When I last came out of 
England ’, he wrote, ‘I had with me but twenty-six thousand 
pounds, which by your project was to serve for the pay of 3,000 
English for four months, for a levy of 2,000 Walloons and the 
charges of transportation, which I might make good shift to do.’ ® 
Possibly we ought not to construe this as meaning that he intended 
to spend the whole £26,000 on extraordinary forces; but on 
£11,000 he certainly could not pay 3,000 foot for four months and 
meet the bill for the levy, and the levy only, of 2,000 Walloons. 
Moreover, the number of extra English foot was 4,650, not 3,000, 
and if he contemplated paying the Walloons as well as levying 
them, then he might just have made shift to do all this on £26,000, 


1 Foreign Calendar, xxi. iii. 141-2. 

? Ibid. p. 175. On 4 July Leicester told Walsingham that not above £4,000 was 
then left (ibid. p. 149, and cf. p. 188) ; on 13 July he told Burghley that there was not 
£3,000 left when he arrived on 26 June (ibid. p. 171); somewhere between 12 and 
24 July he told Needham that there was then not above £3,000 left (ibid. p. 196). 
Actually the treasurer had £8,777 in hand on 1 July (State Papers, Holland, Eliz., 
xvi. 40). 

3 Ibid. fo. 175. 

* Foreign Calendar, xxt. iii. 122. Beale’s remark on p. 173 shows that this point 
in the instructions was not altered. It is interesting to note that Stafford charged 
Walsingham and Leicester with trying to over-reach the queen. Cf. ante, xliv. 218. 

5 Foreign Calendar, xxt. iii. 188. 
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but not a penny would have been left for Elizabeth’s ordinary 
forces. It looks as though it was in an effort to preserve his own 
fund for his own purposes that he raided the treasurer-at-war’s 
money and finally ruined Buckhurst’s scheme for its disposition by 
making lendings from it to the new English bands. Probably he 
raised his Walloons: at any rate there is an item of £1,060 for 
levying and reinforcing certain bands ‘ as Mr. Secretary Walsing- 
ham knoweth’, in a rough estimate that he sent home of the 
spending of his £30,000.1 

As for the reckoning to 11 May which Elizabeth had asked 
for in order to know what a full pay required, it had not been 
prepared, and a statement was only forthcoming in July when 
Leicester sent first the auditor and under-treasurer to England 
and later the treasurer to speed over more money. And what 
a statement it was that the auditor produced! First the cost 
of the army at full strength from 12 October to 11 July was 
given, then the amount paid out ; and the difference, less £8,777 
left in the treasurer’s hands on 1 July, was shown as the amount 
owing by Elizabeth, a sum of £44,725.2 Not a word of checks, 
except that the captains’ muster-rolls had not been brought in in 
time and so no report of them could be made. Moreover, the 
statement took no account of money paid to the new companies. 
At the time it was presented Leicester’s letter must have been 
received announcing that the treasurer had no money left and 
that he himself had tried, but failed, to raise money from the 
English merchants ; and within a week or two came a rough state- 
ment from him—whether true or not, we need not inquire—show- 
ing that by 12 August only £6,500 of his own £30,000 would be 
left. No wonder that on 8 August the council had to announce 
that they could not prevail upon Elizabeth to send more treasure ; 
that she desired first to see the muster-master’s books of the 
checks. 

However, the queen was better than her word. On 17 August 
a further £30,000 was issued and arrived in the Netherlands with 
the treasurer early in September.5 Despite Leicester’s estimate, 
showing only £6,500 of his £30,000 left on 12 August, Burghley 
expected the treasurer to find a balance of £7,000 in the hands of 
Leicester’s secretary when he returned, and to receive it from him. 
In fact he found not a penny.® The treasurer came with orders 
to liquidate the situation. The principal officers of the field, the 


1 State Papers, Holland, Eliz., xvii. 236. 

2 Ibid. xvi. 40 (Calendar, xxt. iii. 160, and cf. p. 215). 

3 State Papers, Holland, Eliz., xvii. 236. 

* Foreign Calendar, xxt. iii. 227. 

5 State Papers, Holland, Eliz., xix. 211; Acts of Privy Council, xv. 221; Foreign 
Calendar, xxt. iii. 425. . 

® Ibid. p. 369. 
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lord marshal and others, were cassed, much to Leicester’s disgust, 
who felt himself shorn of his dignity ; and at last, early in October, 
that season’s new companies, which had been rejected by the 
States, were shipped home.! It is notable that, in contrast with 
the States who cassed last year on the basis of a month’s pay and 
met claims for arrears by saying that there was no money for 
them,? the captains of these companies were paid in full to 
11 October.’ 

The captains were paid, but true to their traditions they de- 
frauded their men. ‘Great numbers of private soldiers ’, it was 
reported from England, ‘ come over in lamentable case, alleging 
for their defence, when they are charged as vagabonds and 
threatened to be punished . . . that their captains have paid them 
neither wages nor lendings, but have also disarmed them, and sent 
them away without any food, money or passport.’ Thirty made 
their way to the court gate. Hearing they were there the queen 
ordered the council to examine two of them, and was seriously 
concerned at the effect which the ill-usage they had received was 
likely to have on future recruitment for foreign service. She com- 
manded that Leicester should be informed and that inquiry should 
be made how the captains had been paid and how they had treated 
their soldiers. After receiving word from the Netherlands that 
the captains had been paid in full,5 the council on 16 December 
directed letters to the lords lieutenant and others in the various 
counties ordering them to send up to the court ‘ all suche souldiers 
as uppon the last levyes were sent and served in the Lowe 
Countryes . . . to th’ende that yf they could duly claime and shewe 
manyfest proofe for any wages behinde and unpaied for their 
service and entertainement in those countryes, they should upon 
their repaier to the Court be fullye satysfied thereof’. After 
examining the statements and accounts of certain men and their 
captains, the council remitted the detailed examination and judge- 
ment to two prominent gentlemen in the shire, and by means of 
a circular letter set up a local committee of appeal and award, to 
see justice done to the common soldier in each county. In this way 
did Elizabeth continue her struggle with laxity and corruption.® 

The cashiering of these companies depleted the treasurer’s 
funds, and the cry for more money was set up as early as 14 Octo- 
ber. The treasurer told Burghley that only £1,000 was left on that 
day, but as £1,400 was still unspent early in December and we 
may well surmise that:in the interval Leicester and those who 


1 Foreign Calendar, xxi. iii. 317-18, 369, 370. 
2 On the States as bad payers see inter alia, ibid. xxt. ii. 288, 289, 340, 369; 
iii. 31, 32, 110, 136, 173. 
3 State Papers, Holland, Eliz., xix. 211 seg. 
* Foreign Calendar, xx1. iii. 396-7. 5 Ibid. p. 441. 
® Acts of Privy Council, xv. 303, 334, 337, 338, 339, 343-4. 
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accompanied him home took their pay out of the balance, the 
treasurer was obviously crying ‘ Wolf’, as Leicester had done, 
before the wolf was at his gate.1_ Both he and Leicester recognized 
at last that the receipt of more money was dependent on the pre- 
sentation of proper accounts ; but they called for money all the 
same. When Elizabeth sent Herbert over at the beginning of 
November she stated her decision with final emphasis: money 
they would not get till the accounts were to hand.? The accounts 
were not dispatched till early in December. On 14 November 
£10,000 was issued for the garrisons of Flushing and Brill,* but so 
far as the main army was concerned Elizabeth kept her word, and 
our Calendar ends at the close of the year with the need for money 
once more desperate, and no money sent. Pay was nearly fifteen 
months in arrears, the last settlement still remaining at 11 October 
1586. 

No doubt there is a quixotic element in this picture of Elizabeth 
tilting against corruption. When the history of official probity is 
written, the Elizabethan age will not make pleasant reading, and 
here in an army free rein was given to that laxity and corruption 
which made it cheaper to farm out business than perform it by 
officials. But the slacker the control at home the greater the orgy 
of corruption would have been abroad, and it is no condemnation 
of Elizabeth that to some extent she kicked against the pricks. 
She was betrayed in her efforts by Leicester, just as I suspect that 
similar studies to this will show that she was later betrayed by 
Essex. Had Leicester possessed the wit and desire to keep finances 
straight the story would have been very different, on the Dutch 
side no less than the English; and military achievements 
would not, indeed scarcely could, have suffered. As it was, he 
could spend but not save. I can see no trace of financial or 
organizing ability in his actions, as there is no trace of statesman- 
ship. And duty sat lightly upon him. Rank he possessed, but 
no other quality for his office. Even honesty, in the sense of 
straight dealing with his mistress, was absent. His reputation is 
deservedly low. 

It is otherwise with the queen. After all, her advisers had 
estimated the cost of the army. Her financial principles were 
those of sound business: to pay what she owed and spend what 
she could afford ; and they were sound for war as well as peace 
in an age with no funded debt and very restricted credit. They 
were principles rare among princes in her day and explain that 
miracle of her age, the solvency of her government. The story 
that I have traced is merely these principles in action. Even her 


1 Foreign Calendar, xxi. iii. 369, 447. 
2 Ibid. pp. 384, 396, 406-7. 
3 State Papers, Holland, Eliz., xix. 211. 
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peace negotiations take on a milder hue. The years 1585-7 saw 
expenditure far beyond the resources of the Netherlands and be- 
yond what Elizabeth thought it prudent to spend of English 
money ; and the military achievements were worse than negligible. 
If such efforts resulted in no gains comparable to losses, what but 
disaster did the future seem to hold ? It is a facjle answer to say 
that Elizabeth ought to have increased her help substantially and 
forced Spain to a quick, decisive issue. It assumes that a con- 
centrated military effort on modern lines was possible, which would 
drive the Spaniards out of the Low Countries or force them to 
peace, an assumption which borders on the absurd when one thinks 
of the military conditions for its achievement ; and a sane memo- 
randum in our Calendar shows that at least one of Elizabeth’s 
advisers was aware of it.1_ The answer also ignores the fact that 
no historian has possessed the necessary financial and other know- 
ledge to pronounce on its financial wisdom. Leicester and his kin 
are not sound guides to follow. 

Despite the ultimate issue of the revolt, a reasonable peace— 
and Elizabeth was not so accommodating in her negotiations to 
suggest that she would have accepted any other—was not a pusil- 
lanimous or even imprudent policy to pursue in the light of 
events in 1585-7. Naturally official Dutch and English views con- 
flicted. English trade suffered severely from the war. Dutch 
trade flourished, for their merchants victualled the Dutch, English, 
and Spanish armies, and profited by war prices ; and controlling 
Dutch politics through the States General, they naturally opposed 
peace. The future justified them, but it is false logic to argue that 
it therefore condemned Elizabeth. J. E. NEALE. 


1 Foreign Calendar, xxt. ii. 247-9. 





The Marquis of A lbeville and his Brothers 


HE marquis of Albeville is well known as James II’s envoy 
to the United Provinces, but his identity has scarcely been 
established and his career has never been worked out. He and his 
brothers did not contribute much to the history of England or of 


Europe ; but their own history is of some interest for the conduct 
of James IT. 

A family named White had been settled in Ireland from the 
middle ages.1 The title of Baron d’Albi is said to have been con- 
ferred on Dominick White of Limerick in 1513 by the Emperor 
Maximilian.2 His descendant, Dominick White, was member of 
parliament for Limerick in 1634, being then an alderman of that 
city ;? on 28 August 1637, when he was mayor, he was knighted 
by Wentworth.‘ He is said to have been created Count d’Albi by 
the Emperor Leopold I in 1658.5 

This Sir Dominick had six sons, Richard, Ignatius (the future 
marquis), Andrew, and three others. By 1652 Richard was 
engaged in arranging for levies of Irish troops for the Spanish 
service ; Andrew was in the same business in 1653.7 In 1654 
Richard was with his father in Madrid ; ® Andrew was in Paris ; ® 


1 A genealogy with some notes is given by R. G. Maunsell, History of Maunsell or 
Mansel, Cork, 1903, pp. 144-6. Further information is given by G. E. C., Complete 
Baronetage, iv. 86-7. There are errors in both accounts, but I have taken some state- 
ments about the White family from them. 

2 J. MacGeoghegan, History of Ireland, trans. P. O’Kelly, 1849, p. 268. 

* Cal. of State Papers, Ireland, 1633-47, p. 65. 

4 W. A. Shaw, Book of Knights, ii. 205. He is described as a baronet in the grant of 
a baronetcy to his son Ignatius in 1677. 

5 Maunsell, p. 146. He was, however, described as Baron d’Albi in the imperial 
diploma of 1679, conferring on him and on Ignatius the titles of Count d’Albi and 
Marquis of Albeville. 

® Maunsell gives only four, the fourth being Francis; an anonymous note, Public 
Record Office, State Papers 78/113 (France, 1650-7), fo. 356, gives five, omitting Francis, 
but adding Michael and James; Augier’s secretary, writing from Paris 13 January 1655, 
n.s., says six brothers: Thurloe State Papers, iii. 69. The three younger brothers are 
unimportant. 

7 R. Dunlop, Ireland under the Commonwealth, pp. 240, 315; J. P. Prendergast, 
Cromwellian Settlement of Ireland, 2nd. ed., 1870, p. 87 ; Cal. of Clarendon State Papers, 
ii. 184; Public Record Office, State Papers 94/43 (Spain, 1649-59), fo. 177. 

® Public Record Office, State Papers 94/43 (Spain, 1649-59), fos. 305-6, Richard 
White to Andrew White, 16 September 1654, n.s. 

® Ibid. 
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Ignatius was in London with the prince of Condé’s agent, Barriére ; ! 
another brother is said to have been in the Spanish Netherlands. 
According to Thurloe’s informants all six brothers were acting as 
spies, with their head-quarters in Paris.2, In March Andrew was 
employed by Mazarin, who sent him to England with an express 
for the baron de Baas and presents with which he might corrupt 
Ignatius.* He apparently remained in the French service until 
January 1655, when he and Richard, who had recently come to 
Paris, went to see Mazarin. After a conference in which they 
related their services to the French Crown both brothers were 
arrested and sent to the Bastille. Mazarin suspected that they 
were acting as spies for Spain, and caused their correspondence to 
be seized. It showed that they were giving the Spanish govern- 
ment information about the French plans for the coming campaign; 
their plea that this was in order to obtain further information from 
the Spaniards was rejected. Mazarin expressed his anger ‘in a 
letter to Bordeaux, the French ambassador in England : 


Vous ne vous devez point fier & ce Witt, que vous mandez estre de retour 
de Flandres [i.e. Ignatius]; luy et ses freres sont des espions doubles, qui 
n’ont pour but que d’attraper de l’argent de tous les partis, en debitant 4 
chacun ce qu’ils imaginent de plus plausible et trompant ainsy tout le monde. 
Il n’y a point de guerre declarée ni d’injustice particuliere qui dust empescher 
les princes de s’entendre en ce point, qui est d’exterminer unanimement ces 
sortes de gens, qui sont les pestes les plus dangereuses des Estats.° 


Andrew and Richard remained in the Bastille apparently for over 
a year. Ignatius continued in London; early in 1656 he was 
suspected of betraying the royalists,® and some time after Barriére’s 
departure in April he was imprisoned by the English government.’ 

Richard and Andrew were released from the Bastille through 
the exertions of another adventurer, Colonel Joseph Bamfield. 
Bamfield had been dismissed by Charles IT from his service in 1654, 
but had remained on good terms with Jermyn and other royalists 
in Paris ; he had acted for Thurloe as a spy on them and on the 
French government until the end of 1655. The arrival of Lockhart 
as ambassador in April 1656 and the departure of the duke of York 


1 The identification of Ignatius as the brother in England is established by Mr. 
Ignatius White his Vindication (see infra). 

2 Thurloe State Papers, iii. 69. 

3 Lettres du Cardinal Mazarin, ed. Chéruel, vi. 139. See also p. 184. 

* Thurloe State Papers, iii. 68-70. Their younger brother James, who had also 
recently come from Spain, was imprisoned at the same time. 

5 Lettres du Cardinal Mazarin, vi. 442; 27 February 1655, n.s. In spite of this 
Andrew was on good terms with, if not employed by, Mazarin in 1658, ibid. ix. 731,752. 

® Cal. of Clarendon State Papers, iii. 94; Bodleian Library, Carte MS. CCXIII, 
fos. 54-5; he was also suspected of being a spy for Mazarin against Condé. 

? His Vindication, pp. 21-2. An information against him dated 4 September 1656, 
0.s., is in Thurloe State Papers, v. 381. Intercepted letters in Thurloe State Papers, iii. 
732; iv. 619, 658, 760; v. 96, 646, apparently all belong to the family. 
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in September rendered valueless such services as he could perform 
in Paris. He therefore set to work to organize a system of espion- 
age and intelligence for Thurloe. The date of Richard White’s 
release is uncertain, but Bamfield sent him to England to see 
Thurloe, who, although Bamfield remained the real link between 
them, agreed to give him a pension in return for intelligence about 
Spanish affairs.1 Richard accordingly went to Spain, arriving in 
Madrid in July.2, About the same time Andrew was released by 
Jermyn’s intervention.’ Bamfield, who was no doubt responsible, 
engaged him to go to Italy in the train of Queen Christina of 
Sweden and to supply intelligence of Italian affairs.‘ He apparently 
remained in Italy until some time after the Restoration ; the 
brothers had an uncle in good standing at the Roman court. 

The nature of the Whites’ activities, together with the state of 
their correspondence, makes it impossible to trace their careers in 
this period in any detail. Devoid of honesty, they were trying to 
establish a family system with objects contradictory to the de- 
mands of their individual employments. Their private letters, 
although written in obscure and allusive language, were sufficient 
to destroy any confidence which might have been placed in them. 
Every one who had anything to do with them, except James II, 
felt and expressed their contempt and distrust. 

For the years 1656 and 1657 a fair number of their letters has 


survived, although frequently only in copies.’ In them the brothers 
employ a clumsy cipher and a series of pseudonyms, the sort of code 
which only the half-educated would adopt ; but their incoherence 
and our lack of precise information have made them difficult to 
understand.® The achievement of the brothers was so slight as to 
make any elaborate study unnecessary. 


1 Thurloe State Papers, v. 514; Cal. of Clarendon State Papers, iii. 324. 

2 Thurloe State Papers, v. 185. 

3 Ibid. pp. 254, 263. Bamfield’s postscript to the second letter shows that it was 
addressed to ‘905’, which represents Jermyn in his cipher with Thurloe. 

‘ Ibid. pp. 403, 436 (in cipher). Some of the references given in this article are 
obscure on account of the nature of the activities in question. 

5 Originals written to Thurloe and his agents and private letters of the brothers, 
with some copies, are among Thurloe’s papers in the Bodleian (there are frequent 
mistakes in transcribing the ciphers in the T’hurloe State Papers) ; originals and copies 
of letters mainly to Thurloe and his agents, intercepted by Marcés at the Paris post- 
office for the royalists, are among Clarendon’s papers in the Bodleian and in the Foreign 
State Papers, France, in the Public Record Office (the latter group at one time belonging 
to Sir Edward Nicholas). 

® The brothers employ only one alphabetical code for all their letters. As regards 
pseudonyms: Richard when writing to Bamfield or Thurloe (letters to the latter are 
generally addressed to Matthew Bonnell) signs himself ‘George Pawly’ (or abbrevia- 
tions of the name); when writing to his brothers ‘Wescomb’ or ‘Jo. Williams’ 
(Thurloe State Papers, v. 264), but in these letters he refers to himself as ‘ Rowland ’ 
(there were real Wescombes at Bayonne and later in Spain). Andrew is ‘ Aylmer’ in 
Richard’s letters and signs himself ‘ Anth : Ayllmour ’ (or derivatives) when writing to 
Bamfield (ibid. v. 476 ; Cal. of Clarendon State Papers, iii. 211). Ignatius is ‘Jackson’, 
James ‘ Jib’ or ‘ Iby’ and Michael ‘ Modfrid’ in the family correspondence (Public 
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Richard on his return to Madrid wrote regularly to Thurloe. 
From two of his replies to letters from Thurloe (which are not 
extant) it appears that what Thurloe required was news of mari- 
time affairs.. This Richard supplied fairly regularly, but he was 
more interested in the peace negotiations between France and 
Spain. On his arrival in Madrid he told the Spanish ministers that 
the English government was willing to treat for peace, and showed 
them his code with Thurloe as a proof of the statement ; he tried 
to obtain a share for Ignatius in this business, and in a letter to 
Bamfield pointed out the utility of a secret agent.2 In order to 
procure better intelligence he was trying to corrupt one of Don 
Luis de Haro’s secretaries; Bamfield, who had made a similar 
attempt on two of Mazarin’s secretaries in 1655, described this as 
‘a mere jugle ’, and no money was forthcoming for it.. Although 
dependent on Thurloe Richard was planning with his brothers 
other schemes for making a living; he apparently wanted to 
obtain fresh Irish levies for Spain by transferring those already in 
the French service. Bamfield intercepted and forwarded to 
Thurloe several of Richard’s letters to his brothers,® so that Thurloe 
might form his own judgement. Bamfield, in spite of his own 
reputation, expressed himself freely about the brothers : 


for money you shall knowe all they can learne of the rest of the world, and 
soe shall all els besides you, that will open theyr purses. If you please, theire 
is noe question, but this man [Richard] will communicate all he arrives at 
the knowledge of, and as longe as he knowes not any thing concerning 
your affayres (which I see noe danger of) I thinke he cannot doe much 
harme.*® 


Richard’s information was of so little value that his pension 
was withheld. In May 1657 he threatened to cease providing in- 
telligence.? The arrival of Sir Henry Bennet in Madrid took the 
matter out of his hands. The royalists had for some time known 
of the Whites’ activities through Marcés, their agent in the Paris 
post-office. Bennet warned de Haro about Richard’s correspon- 
dence ; some of Richard’s letters were stopped and deciphered and 
translated by Bennet. All he could do with them was to expose 
Richard, and by means of the ‘ follies ’ which they contained make 


Record Office, State Papers 78/113, fos. 356, 357 (undated scraps); Thurloe State 
Papers, v. 254, 264). 

1 Ibid. v. 743; vi. 68. 

* Bodleian Library, Clarendon MS. LV, fo. 138, Bennet to Hyde, 13 July 1657, n.s. 
(Cal. of Clarendon State Papers, iii. 324) ; Thurloe State Papers, v. 561, copy by Bamfield 
of Richard’s letter to himself ; Richard’s name does not appear, but he is certainly 
the writer. 

8 Ibid. v. 513; also pp. 209, 255, 326. 

* Ibid. v. 255, 264. 

5 Ibid. v. 254, 264; i. 728; for Bamfield’s forwarding, v. 377 (381). 

® Ibid. v. 514; see also pp. 377 (381), 390. 

7 Public Record Office, State Papers 78/113, fo. 154. 
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the Spanish ministers ashamed of having employed him. Unfor- 
tunately, the Spanish government owed Richard ‘ a great summe 
of Money ’, so would only forbid him to interfere any further in 
political affairs. Bennet, however, succeeded in obtaining from 
Richard a full account of his conduct ; the proof of his penitence 
was to be the services rendered to the royalists by Ignatius, who 
had obtained in May a pass to go to the Spanish Netherlands.” 
Nothing more, however, is heard of the brothers for two years. 
The evidence for the activity of the brothers in 1659, except 
in the case of Ignatius, is so fragmentary that it is impossible to 
follow it. Richard was generally in Madrid, but was at Bayonne 
on 9 July.4 Michael was a captain of horse in the Spanish service 
at Brussels,> and another brother, probably James, was in Paris.® 
Andrew was still in Rome.’ The royalists continued to watch 
them ; Hyde believed that Ignatius, if not the others, was asso- 
ciating with Father Peter Talbot and Bamfield and was trying to 
interfere in the negotiation of the Peace of the Pyrenees.® 
Ignatius was in a better position than his brothers. In May 
1659 four hundred Spanish seamen were taken by English frigates, 
and he was sent by Caracenas, the governor of the Spanish Nether- 
lands, to negotiate their release and to arrange for the exchange of 
future prisoners. He thus came into contact with Thomas Scot, 
the regicide and then secretary of state. The treaty was delayed 
for a year ; ® when it was signed Ignatius arranged for the trans- 
port of the prisoners, and himself preceded them to Ostend. Scot, 
who had been warned by Monk,!® came over with them and at once 
fell into Ignatius’s hands. Ignatius regarded this as a piece of good 
fortune and evidently decided to dispose of him to the best 
advantage. It was not altogether easy, as there were rival royalists 
from whom Ignatius had to defend Scot; but eventually, after 
Scot had nearly escaped from him, he managed to deliver him to 
Sir Henry de Vic. Scot was taken to England and executed in 
due course ; while in November Ignatius produced a pamphlet 


1 Bodleian Library, MS. Clarendon LIV, fos. 262-3, Bennet to Hyde, 23 May 1657 
(Cal. of Clarendon State Papers, iii. 293). 

? Bodleian Library, MS. Clarendon LV, fo. 138, already referred to (Cal. of Clarendon 
State Papers, iii. 324). 

’ Originals and copies of letters intercepted by Marcés are in Public Record Office, 
State Papers 78/114 and State Papers 77/32. There is some further matter in Claren- 
don’s MSS. in the Bodleian. 

* State Papers 78/114, fo. 269. 

5 Ibid. fos. 290, 326. 

® p. 381 in the forthcoming volume of the Calendar of Clarendon State Papers. 

7 Ibid. 

8 Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1659-60, p. 187. 

® It is perhaps State Papers 77/33, fo. 66, dated 2 May 1660. It does not bear 
White’s name. 

10 Bodleian Library, MS. Carte XXXI, fo. 65, Scott to White, n.d., written from 
Namur (June-July 1660). 
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claiming full credit for himself. A certificate which he prints in 
the course of it shows Thurloe’s opinion of him : 


These are to certifie whom it may concern, that I have had no corre- 
spondence with Mr. Ignatius White touching his Majesties affaires, nor 
do I know that he was a pentioner to any of the Governments here in 
England in his Majesties absence, I remember I sometimes spake with him 
concerning the matters of Spain and of the Prince of Conde, he being 
employed about them, and having some knowledge how things stood in 
those Courts, but I was so little satisfied with him, that upon some inter- 
cepted letters of his and other informations, he was imprisoned as one who 
was thought to be a dangerous person, remaining here to do ill offices to 
the Government, and he being afterwards set at liberty was required to 
withdraw himself out of these dominions, and had a Pass to that purpose, 
and this is all I know or do remember of the said Mr. White. 


John Thurloe. 
Given at Lincolns Inn the third of Nov. 1660. 


Richard’s history after 1660 is very obscure. In 1663 he spent 
some time in the Tower on account of his being in possession of 
seditious papers.2 He probably returned to Spain. Andrew 
emerges in 1672. On 4 June, n.s., William Perwich wrote to 
Arlington from Paris : 


I mentioned some thing obscurely in my last to y' LppaboutS' Robert Walsh 
{Andrew’s brother-in-law]. I am since informed as well from himselfe as 
others, hee & St Andrew White had intrigues with ye Dutch Amb’, pretend- 
ing for rewards to discover & execute strange things against the English, in 
soe much that ye Ambt sent ye passe & a kind Ite to St Robert, but these 
confederates falling out, St Andrew got possession of ye passe & has put 
[it] into Colbert’s hands, soe that ye other is afraid of being imprisoned. 
In fine, they have both ye report of being great knaves. 


On 8 October, n.s., Perwich wrote to Williamson : 


Before this, I presume you have heard of St And. White’s disgrace & his 
being sent prisoner towards Calais. The person that took him had 600 
louis for his pains, though really I believe all hee was capable of doing could 
not signify six pence of the money. I suppose it is upon an old account I 
gave my L4 of Arlington notice of three months agoe, about his & St Rob: 


1 Mr. Ignatius White his Vindication from all Imputations concerning Mr. Scot, &c. ; 
its date is given in Nicholas Papers, iv. 262. The account of White’s dealings with Scot 
is derived from the Vindication and from Nicholas Papers, iv. 212-47; the rival 
royalists produced A true Narrative, in a letter written to Col. B. R. a Member of Parlia- 
ment, of the apprehension of the grand traytor Thomas Scot (c. 4 October 1660). There is 
adequate evidence to prove the accuracy of the Vindication ; several of the documents 
in it were placed by Ignatius in Sir George Lane’s hands and are now in Carte MS. XX XI, 
fos. 63-70; they are correctly printed, except that passages compromising Monk in 
Scot’s letter from Namur are omitted. I am indebted to Sir Charles Firth for the use of 
his apparently unique copy of the Vindication. 

? Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1663-4, pp. 144, 168, 169, 215. He was released on 
1 August on condition that he should leave England : ibid. p. 225. 


® He is called a knight of Calatrava in a document of 1677: Public Record Office, 
State Papers 94/64, fo. 259. 
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Walsh having proposed great matters to the Dutch Amb's, & a passeport 
hee sent them to that effect, wherein one betrayed the other, St Rob. dis- 
covering to Eng‘, & St And. to France, only as I suppose by an Irish trick 
to get reward from both. 


Before he could have seen this letter, Arlington ordered that 
Andrew should be found and deported from England.2 He took 
refuge at Ghent, and Ignatius, who was at Brussels, was for some 
time in doubt whether to stand by him or not. Later, when both 
brothers had become obnoxious to the governor of the Spanish 
Netherlands, Ignatius wrote in his defence ;* but Andrew was 
kept in prison for nine months and was compelled to leave the 
country on his release at the end of 1673.5 He intended to settle 
some private affairs in France and then to go to Italy and retire 
from the world. He reappears four years later as Count d’Alby. 
On 21 July 1678, n.s., he was sent to the Bastille.6 The cause 
assigned by the French ministers for his imprisonment was his 
acting as a spy for Spain.? He was kept there for eight years and 
only released after two years’ exertion on the part of Ignatius on 
4 June 1686, n.s.2 Within three months of his release it was 
rumoured that he was to be sent as envoy to Rome, in succession 
to Castlemaine.® 

The career of Ignatius is more interesting. In May 1663 he was 
in Brussels, involved in the same sedition as Richard.“ For some 
time he was an officer of the Irish horse in the Spanish service and 
acquired—from what source is unknown—the title of Baron de 
Vique." He found his way into Arlington’s group of spies and 
during the last Dutch war served him in that capacity. A large 
number of his letters to Arlington and Sir Robert Southwell, with 
some from Dutch sources forwarded by him, has been preserved.!2 


1 Despatches of William Perwich, ed. M. B. Curran (Camden Soc.), pp. 222, 242. 

2 Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1672-3, p. 4. Andrew is described as ‘ Sir Andrew ’. 

3 Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 34341, fo. 81. Ignatius (Baron de Vique) to Sir R. Southwell, 
9 November 1672, n.s. 

* Add. MS. 34342, fo. 91%. Ignatius to Southwell(?), 3 June 1673, n.s. 

5 Add. MS. 34344, fos. 2, 5VY-6. Letters from Ignatius, 2 January, 8 January 
1674, n.s. He was apparently arrested in May (Add. MS. 34342, fo. 86). 

® F. Ravaisson, Archives de la Bastille, viii. 171-3. 

7 Hist. MSS. Comm., Rep. VII, app., p. 296b, Sir R. Graham to Jenkins, Paris, 
5 February 1684, n.s. 

8 Ravaisson, as above. There are frequent references to him in Graham’s papers 
and in the Downshire MSS. 

® D’Adda’s dispatch of 27 September 1686, n.s., in Sir J. Mackintosh, History of the 
Revolution, p. 633. 

10 Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1663-4, p. 149. 

1 P.R.O., State Papers 29/275, fo. 63, letter signed ‘ Baron de Vique ’, Nieuport, 
20 May 1670, n.s. The date is given incorrectly in Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1670, 
p. 191. 

12 Brit. Mus., Add. MSS. 343414 ; these volumes also contain letters from Richard 
Bulstrode and other writers. In the Catalogue these letters are ascribed to Sir Henry 


de Vic. There are other letters in P.R.O., State Papers, For., Flanders, and German 
States. 


nd2 
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They are interesting as news-letters, and tolerably well written ; 
Ignatius’s own suggestions are valueless. As regards the war he 
considered the destruction of the Dutch power essential to the 
welfare of Europe ; ' he disapproved of the work of parliament in 
forcing Charles to make peace. In these matters he was probably 
trying to reflect Arlington’s attitude; similarly he was quite 
content for the declaration for liberty of conscience to wait until 
a more suitable time.” 

The Spanish authorities offered Ignatius a command early in 
1673; he refused it and was consequently obliged to leave the 
country.* He went to Cologne, where the peace congress had 
already begun. He acted there as an intelligencer and secret agent; 
his letters contain mainly news, but occasionally refer to interviews 
with Wilhelm von Fiirstenberg, the later bishop of Strasburg.* 
He was apparently secretly communicating with Jenkins and 
Williamson ;*° he probably had no public capacity. In 1674 he 
returned to England. He was made a D.C.L. at Oxford on 27 June.® 

Three years later, on 29 June 1677, Ignatius was created a 
baronet. At the same time he was dispatched to Spain on a secret 
mission to persuade the Spanish government to accept the media- 
tion of Charles II in the negotiations for peace with France.’ The 
Spaniards refused the mediation, and the change in England’s 
policy accounts for Ignatius’s return. Sir William Godolphin, the 
English ambassador at Madrid, appears to have been unaware of 
Ignatius’s mission; he wrote, however, that Ignatius’s ‘long 
Services and known Merit here ’ rendered his own assistance un- 
necessary in his private affairs.® 

Ignatius now disappears for a few years, but on 21 August 
1679, n.s., he and his father were granted by the Emperor Leopold 
the titles of Count d’Albi and Marquis of Albeville, with succession 
to their children ;* in spite of the statement that the titles were 
conferred on account of the father’s services ‘ erga Augustissimam 
Domum Austriacam et Rempublicam Christianam ’, Burnet’s 
story, that Ignatius accepted the marquisate as part of his pay 


1 MS. 34343, fo. 21; 34344, fos. 4-5. 

2 MS. 34342, fos. 71, 79. For a year’s service he received three hundred pounds : 
ibid. fo. 91%, 3 June 1673, n.s. 3 Tbid. 

* Add. MS. 34343, fo. 21; MS. 34344, fo. 46. 

5 Add. MS. 34342, fos. 126, 147. 

® A. Wood, Fasti Oxonienses, ed. Bliss, ii. 346. 

7 Letters in P.R.O., State Papers 94/64, 65. Ignatius arrived at Bilboa 29 July, n.s.; 
he left early in 1678. In these letters he uses various pseudonyms. 

8 Original Letters and Negotiations of ... Sir Richard Fanshaw, &c., 1724, ii. 337, 
Godolphin to Arlington, 25 December 1677, n.s. 

® The grant is referred to in a memorandum sent by the Hungarian Hofkanzlei 
to the Imperial Hofkanzlei, 22 October 1681, n.s.—Vienna, Gratialregistratur of the 
Austrian Bundeskanzleramt (former Adelsarchiv). I am indebted to Professor Pfibram 
for a copy of this document. Maunsell, p. 146, quoting an Earl Marshal’s warrant, 
30 August 1686, gives the date as 20 August 1677. 
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from the Spaniards for his past services as a spy,! is probably not 
far from the truth. 

By 1684 Albeville had acquired enough influence at the English 
court to obtain Preston’s interference on behalf of his brother. 
He became one of James II’s Catholic advisers and in February 
1686 was described by Bonrepaus as 


un homme intriguant qui avoit de l’accez auprez du feu Roy d’Angle- 


terre et qui en a conservé beaucoup auprez de celuy cy, auquel il parle 
fort hardiment et souvent en particulier.” 


James IT was completely satisfied with him and when he transferred 
Skelton from the Hague to Paris sent Albeville to the Hague as 
envoy extraordinary. The course of his embassy has been fully 
treated by Mazure and by Klopp;®* here it is sufficient to show 
that the appointment was thoroughly bad on account of Albeville’s 
reputation, his policy, and his incompetence. Contemporaries give 
a full account of his defects. Princess Anne wrote to her sister 
that she believed Albeville to be a spy. D’Avaux was more 


explicit ; referring to Albeville’s first appearance at the Hague, 
he wrote : 


Quoique M. de Barillon en répondit, & qu’il eut obtenu pour lui que je lui 
payerois une espece de pension, je mandai au Roi, que je me défiois fort de 
cet homme, que je savois positivement, que c’étoit lui qui avoit mené les 
Ambassadeurs des Etats en Angleterre, par des degrés degagés, pour avoir 
des audiences secretes du Roi d’Angleterre, 4 l’insti de M. de Barillon, & 
que je ne pourrois m’empécher de prendre garde de prés 4 sa conduite ; car 
quoiqu’il eut pris des engagemens trés-forts avec le Roi, je voyois que sa 
reputation étoit assez mal établie en Hollande. II passoit pour avoir été 
toujours un espion double, & pour avoir servi celui qui lui donnoit le plus, 
on savoit méme qu'il étoit nécessiteux, & les créatures du Prince d’Orange 
comptoient déja qu’ils pourroient le gagner par-la.° 


D’Avaux’s statements are open to objection on the ground that 
his relations with Albeville were very unsatisfactory. Although 


1 History of My Own Time, folio pagination, i. 708 (ed. 1833, iii. 172). 
? Bonrepaus to Seignelay, 11 February 1686, n.s. From Baschet transcripts in 
P.R.O. 

3 Histoire de la Révolution de 1688, vol. ii, passim; Der Fall des Hauses Stuart, 
vol. iii, passim. Curiously enough each writer attributes, without any proof, similar 
malign influence to Albeville in different affairs: Mazure suggests that he was author of 
the Remontrance faite au Roi d’ Angleterre par son Conseil (pp. 161, 167-8) ; Klopp that 
in January 1687 he made an unauthorized statement to Fagel that James desired the 
assistance of the United Provinces to convert the Twenty Years’ Truce into a permanent 
peace, a statement implying that James was acting in collusion with Louis XIV 
(pp. 282-3). Albeville’s pay, &c., can be traced in the Calendar of Treasury Books, 
1685-9, and in the Moneys received and paid for Secret Services of Charles II and 
James II (Camden Soc.). Three letters from him during his embassy are in Brit. Mus., 
Add. MS. 32095, fos. 251, 255, 261. 

* Lettres et Mémoires de Marie Reine d’ Angleterre, ed. Mechtild, comtesse Bentinck, 
1880, p. 25. 

5 Negociations de Monsieur le Comte d’Avaux en Hollande, 1754, v. 158. 
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Albeville took money from both d’Avaux and Barillon,! he never 
betrayed what he believed to be James II’s interests ; when the 
policies of James and Louis XIV diverged Albeville incurred 
d’Avaux’s anger by remaining true to James. But he tried to keep 
in with both d’Avaux and James as far as possible, and from 
August 1687 was an advocate for war with the United Provinces.” 
The history of the period shows that such a war would have pre- 
cipitated the fall of James. 

Burnet points out his incompetence and, although he had 
personal grounds for disliking Albeville, his accounts of him bear 
every mark of truth except in some details of his past. In the 
finished History, after describing Albeville’s earlier conduct, he 
wrote : 


But, though he had learned the little arts of corrupting under secretaries, 
and had found out some secrets by that way, which made him pass for a 
good spy; yet, when he came to negotiate matters in a higher form, he 
proved a most contemptible and ridiculous man, who had not the common 
appearances of either decency or truth.* 


The original memoirs are much fuller: d’Albeville 


had a sort of fawning and smooth [way] with him, and . . . had made this 
his chief maxim, to say to every man that which he thinks will please him ; 
but he doth this so coarsely that he is soon discovered. He has all the 
boldness that he thinks necessary to get through in lying and dissembling.* 


D’Albeville’s views on ecclesiastical questions appear in a passage 
written about December 1687 : 


D’Albeville is now coming over again, having been five months in England ; 
for it seems the papists have no other whom they will trust with the negotia- 
tion but him, which shows how low they are, and how much they want 
men, for he has not at all the address that is necessary for such tender 
matters, of which I will only set down [one ?] instance. When the prince 
[of Orange] was once pressing him upon the promises that the king had 
made and sworn, to maintain the laws and the established religion, he, 
[instead of] pretending that the king still kept his word by giving some 
ambiguous sense to his promises, said roundly that upon such and such 
occasions, which he named, other princes had forgot their promises. But 
though in the avowing this so frankly there was much sincerity, yet the 
prudence of a minister will appear as little in it as in that which followed : 
when the prince was arguing that the church of England being the main 
body of the nation the king ought to have more regard to them, D’Albe- 


1 Mazure, ii. 168, 187. 

? D’Adda’s dispatch of 22 August 1687, Sir J. Mackintosh, History of the Revolution, 
p- 646; dispatch of Bonrepaus (date not given, summer 1687), Mazure, ii. 331-2 ; 
letter from Albeville to Lauzun, 9 November 1690, n.s., Finch MSS. (Hist. MSS. 
Comm.), ii. 486. Castlemaine also advocated an attack on the United Provinces : 
Mazure, ii. 241. 

5% History of my Own Time, folio pagination, i. 708 (ed. 1833, iii. 172). 

“ H. C. Foxcroft, Supplement, p. 256. 
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ville answered that the body which he called the church of England would 
not have a being two years to an end; which was to speak out the views 
of the court a little too plainly.’ 


Albeville was still at the Hague when William embarked for 
England and placed six men on the fleet to act as spies for James.” 
He was given a passport to pass through the Spanish Netherlands 
to France in May 1689 ; in spite of his representations he was not 
allowed to linger on the journey.* In November he went to 
Ireland ; in December James appointed him secretary of state 
for Ireland. Louis XIV wrote to d’Avaux that he was surprised 
at the appointment and ordered him to warn James 


qu’il ne luy doit pas confier les secrets les plus importans de ses affaires, et 
qu'il doit recevoir cet avis comme une marque essentielle de mon amitié, 
dont je ne puis m’expliquer d’avantage. 


D’Avaux’s attempt to do so was useless : 


il m’a asseuré que c’est une des meilleures testes de l'Europe; - c’est un 
homme tres capable et tres fidele. 


D’Avaux adds that 


ce qui est d’extraordinaire, c’est qu’il n’y a que le Roy d’Angleterre de 
toute sa cour qui croye cela.® 


Albeville exerted no apparent influence. He was one of those who, 


after the battle of the Boyne, advised James to fly to France.’ He 
stayed on in Ireland and was at Limerick at the end of 1690. He 
advised the systematic devastation of the country—even ordering 
his own property to be destroyed—and the expulsion of the Pro- 
testants, no matter at what cost to them, from all places held for 
King James ; it was his object, he affirms, to render the English 
and the Irish irreconcilable. At the same time his letters show the 
appalling condition of James’s troops, unpaid and starving ; he 
has nothing to recommend except severe discipline. There is only 
one interruption to this wretchedness ; he had 


masses say’d for all that dey’d in the siege [of Limerick] for a whole week 
togeather, by all the clergie of the citty.§ 


1 Ibid. pp. 260-1. 

2 D’Adda’s dispatch, 15 November 1688, n.s., in Campana de Cavelli, Les derniers 
Stuarts, ii. 318. 

3 Denbigh MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.), v. 109, Count Tirimont to Dyckvelt, 
18 May 1689, n.s. 

‘ N. Luttrell, Brief Relation, i. 601. 

5 Negociations de M. le Comte d’Avaux en Irlande, 1689-90 (the volume printed by 
the Foreign Office), p. 617, d’Avaux to Louis XIV, 22 December 1689,n.s. He succeeded 
William Talbot. Sir Richard Nagle is described by d’Avaux as secretary of state for war. 

° Ibid. pp. 673, 674, letters of 2 February and 7 March 1690, n.s. 

7 J. S. Clarke, Life of James II, ii. 401, from the king’s own memoirs. 

8 Intercepted letters to James II, Lauzun, and others, 6-12 November 1690, n.s., 
in Finch MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.), ii. 470-89. 
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From Limerick Albeville went to St. Germain, where he continued 
to manage the back-stairs,1 but otherwise escaped the notice of 
contemporaries. He died on 21 August 1694 and was buried on 
the following day at the church of St. Germain |’ Auxerrois.” 

E. 8S. DE BEER. 


1 Denbigh MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.), v. 86. 

2 G.E.C. Ignatius married (1) in or before 1659 (letter of 1 July 1659 in new volume 
of Cal. of Clarendon State Papers, p. 257) Mary, daughter of Patrick Fitzmaurice, 
nineteenth Lord Kerry; she died about 1680 in London; (2) 19 May 1681, at St. 
James’s, Duke Place, London, Mary Whorow. She is last mentioned in 1712 as being in 
the service of the Queen of Spain (Ruvigny, Jacobite Peerage, p. 206). Several daughters 
can be traced in C. E. Lart, Jacobite Extracts from the Parish Registers of St. Germain-en- 
Laye. A son by the second wife was killed at the battle of Villaviciosa, 10 December 
1710. Richard, who had been in England since 1688 (Cal. of Treasury Books, 1685-9, 
p. 2107), died there in 1698 or 1699, his executors being Sir Charles Scarborough and his 
cousin Daniel Arthur. He was arrested on suspicion of high treason in May 1692 and 
again in March 1696 (N. Luttrell, Brief Relation, ii. 453, 454, 459; iv. 25). Andrew 
married Anastasia, daughter of Sir James Walsh. He was buried at St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster, 15 December 1687; he had a daughter, a nun at Pontoise (Herald and 
Genealogist, iii (1866), 413). 





Foan Canning on her Husband’s Policy 
and Ideas 


-\INCE publishing the Foreign Policy of Canning in 1925, one 
k_) important new collection of manuscripts of the period has been 
brought to my notice. These are the papers of Mr. A. G. Stapleton, 
Canning’s private secretary, to which his descendant Mr. E. P. 
Stapleton, junior, has kindly given me access. Mr. A.G.Stapleton 
himself published his Political Life of Canning in 1831, his George 
Canning and his Times in 1865, more than one pamphlet, and 
a charming and little known article in Macmillan’s Magazine in 
1875. In 1888 Mr. E. P. Stapleton, senior, followed these up by 
two admirably edited volumes of correspondence. But even the 
second editor thought it indiscreet to publish some important 
papers, though any such reason for suppression has at length 
disappeared. The most interesting of those still unpublished are 
letters between Lady Canning (Joan, Canning’s widow) and A. G. 
Stapleton. These cover all sorts of topics, arising out of the com- 
position of the Political Life, out of the project for erecting a statue 
to Canning, and particularly out of the parliamentary debates 
which referred retrospectively to the policy of the dead statesman. 
Joan Canning had a strong character and wielded an incisive 
pen. She differed from Stapleton on several important points of 
policy. The first was as to the expediency of publishing the 
biography at all. Stapleton had been appointed to a post in the 
customs, and the duke of Wellington as prime minister let him 
understand very clearly during 1828-9 that he would lose that 
post if he published anything unfavourable to the then Tory 
government. Stapleton thereupon held his hand, and his decision 
was approved by Joan. But in 1831, when Wellington had fallen, 
Stapleton decided to publish his biography at once. This decision 
was disapproved and contested by many of Canning’s old friends, 
by Lords Morley and Seaford and Granville, and curiously 
enough by Joan Canning herself. Though Grey, Canning’s old 
enemy, was at the head of the government, Palmerston, his pupil 
and supporter, was foreign secretary. The Canningites seem to 
have thought that publication might cause a breach between Grey 
and Palmerston, as it was impossible to avoid treating the old 
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topic of Grey’s quarrel with Canning. In this conclusion Joan 
Canning, though no friend of Grey, agreed, as did Harriet (Can- 
ning’s daughter), the latter perhaps because her husband, the 
marquis of Clanricarde, was connected with the government. 
Stapleton, however, took his own course and published the Life 
in 1831. Lady Canning seems ultimately to have acquiesced in 
this decision. But three years later the two came to an open 
breach over the question of the authorship of a pamphlet pub- 
lished in 1830, called an Authentic Account of Mr. Canning’s 
policy towards Portugal. This pamphlet had been issued in order 
to correct parliamentary and press references to that subject. It 
had been written jointly by Lady Canning and Stapleton. As at 
that time Stapleton was a customs official he was then as anxious 
to avoid all public responsibility for it as Lady Canning was ready 
to assume it. Both she and Lady Clanricarde therefore avowed the 
authorship at the time.1 In 1834, however, the question of 
authorship was publicly discussed, and Stapleton, who no longer 
feared for his place in the customs, ultimately declared that he was 
its author. He thus publicly expressed a difference of opinion 
with Lady Canning, though declining to enter into details. In 
private the matter was hotly discussed between Joan, Stapleton, 
and their friends. Joan was unable to deny that Stapleton had 
in fact written 54 out of 59 pages, but claimed that the ideas were 
hers. After reading the very extensive correspondence on the 
subject, I am still a little in doubt. The ideas seem to me largely 
Stapleton’s, but the style throughout is much more incisive and 
brilliant than his. The substance of the pamphlet was probably 
talked over between them, and Stapleton doubtless adopted some 
of Joan’s phrases in the parts which he himself wrote. Joan was in 
an impossible position when the dispute reached the public. She 
had (and for good reason) claimed the sole authorship in 1830, and 
was, from motives of amour propre, unable to abandon this posi- 
tion in 1834. As will be seen later, this pamphlet is responsible for 
misleading views as to Canning’s policy, and, had they realized 
what the verdict of history would be upon it, neither Joan nor 
Stapleton would have been anxious to avow authorship. 

In this particular instance Joan’s attitude was neither very 
generous to Stapleton nor wholly accurate in fact. But in most 
matters she is a good authority. Though she deplored her lack of 
memory it seems to have been usually correct, and her insight was 
certainly considerable. Stapleton was less independent, because he 
had a more secretarial point of view. And the correspondence 
shows that Joan possessed papers which Stapleton never saw. 
And of course she had a unique store of personal knowledge about 
her husband. 


1 e.g. Letters to Ivy, Dudley [1905], pp. 352-3. 
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The first topic of importance on which Joan’s letters throw 

light is on her husband’s assumption of office in 1822. When 
Castlereagh committed suicide on 8 August, Canning was about 
to sail for India as governor-general. On 30 August he made a 
farewell speech at Liverpool. He alluded to the fact that no offer 
had yet been made to him by the government, and that he did 
not know whether he should accept it if it were. Joan Canning 
says that she has proofs in papers before her that Canning had 
received no overture from the government by 30 August, and 
that he did not receive any until 9 September. She writes : 
I believe that L* L{iverpool] sincerely wished his [Canning’s] assistance in 
the Gov't instead of letting him go to India but L* L. was noe Master either 
in the Cabt or elsewhere. The Saintes Alliance [i.e. Eldon—Westmore- 
land, &c.] of course were opposed to it in heart and they had the support 
of the K[ing] on their side. The utmost that L* L. could accomplish was 
a promise from the K. that if India was not vacated he would consent to 
an offer of Home Office being made to Mr C[anning] knowing full well that 
he [the K.] had the means to make the vacancy in India at any time. What 
arguments were used to persuade Sir J. Doyle to give in L* Hastings’ 
[the existing governor-general’s] resignation I know not—but he had no 
intention of doing so when he first arrived from India and I believe had 
only been empowered by L* Hastings to do so in case he could get a promise 
of something good at Home. However that may be—L‘ H’s resignation 
was formally given in—and tho’ Mr C. insisted that it should not be acted 
upon until L¢ H. himself had sanctioned it—the K. said that this pledge 
was cancelled—that India was vacant.” 


References are then made to the bargain whereby the Grenville 
party were induced to support the government and to the fact 
that the directors of the East India Company unanimously recom- 
mended Canning for the governor-generalship. A subsequent 
letter states that she has found proofs showing that the above 
comment is correct ‘both in time and substance’. She states 
positively that only one letter was sent to Canning, that was the 
one written by Liverpool on 8 September. The text of this letter 
has never been published. It was before Joan as she wrote, and 
she describes it as ‘vague and unexplanatory’ and as rather 
confirming ‘the general impression . . . that the offer would be 
of a nature not to admit of acceptance’. This means that Liver- 
pool, in his letter of the 8th, did not offer ‘the whole heritage’ of 
Castlereagh (i.e. leadership of the commons and foreign secretary- 
ship). And Canning had already decided to go to India if he did 
not have this. Joan’s statement declares that he had received no 
overture when he made his speech at Liverpool on 30 August. 

1 Stapleton MSS. Letters, 22 [Dec. ?], 17 Dec., Thursday, 23 [Dec. ?], 1828. 

2 A long letter of Canning’s of 12 December 1821 is printed on this subject in 


A. G. Stapleton, George Canning and his Times (1865), pp. 324-7. 
5 Vide my Foreign Policy of Canning (1925), p. 30. 
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She denies also that he went to Birmingham to attend a whiggish 
dinner, so as to put pressure on the ministry. He went there on 
the 9th September to fulfil an old dinner engagement. It was 
there that he received Liverpool’s letter of the 8th on the 9th. 
The text of his reply to Liverpool was not found by Joan, but she 
says : ‘I am quite certain I am right in stating that the answer 
evinced no impressment to obey the summons.’ Liverpool, ap- 
prised of this cool reply, seems to have brought pressure on his 
colleagues and the king. For, when Canning at last met Liverpool 
on the 11th, he demanded and received the ‘whole heritage’. It 
was not till the 15th, however, that he signified acceptance. This 
delay is rather significant, for it tends to show that his reluctance 
to accept was real. It was based partly on a belief that he had 
accomplished a good deal at the India Office and could do more in 
India, partly on the fact that his income in India would have 
enabled him to repair his wife’s fortune, which he had almost 
spent.1 Joan’s evidence clearly shows that the speech at Liverpool 
on 30 August was not inspired from any governmental source, and 
that his speech at Birmingham on the 9th September was not 
intended to put pressure on the government, but fulfilled an 
old engagement. The old view that Canning was determined to 
have the ‘whole heritage’ or nothing if he stayed in England is true, 
but the new evidence shows that he abandoned the glittering 
splendours of India with genuine reluctance. 

The next incident of real importance is connected with Spain, 
with the recognition of the Spanish Colonies, and with Lord Grey. 
He had never been friendly with Canning and had attacked him in 
the debates of 1823, taking the ground that the government should 
have prevented France from invading Spain by going to war with 
her. Canning’s reply was most effective. He alluded to it in 
parliament,? but a statement appeared in the press contrasting 
Grey’s attitude in 1823 with that in 1808. In 1808 Canning was then 
appealing to the Spanish nation to fight Napoleon, and Grey was 
then asking England to abandon Spain altogether. Now in 1823 
Canning was for neutrality, while Grey was for resisting the French 
invasion of Spain by force. Thus Grey favoured neutrality in 
1808 when force proved our salvation, and force in 1823 when our 
salvation lay in neutrality. This statement, published in the Star 
in 1823, certainly represented Canning’s view though it was pro- 
bably not communicated by him direct. The underlying idea is 
openly ascribed to him in the Stapleton MSS. ‘Mr Canning’s argu- 
ment [was] not that Lord Grey’s language was inconsistent with 
his language in 1808—but that if Lord Grey’s advice was worthy 


Information from Lord Harewood—based on Canning’s private diary. 


? He gives the argument on 28 April 1823 (Therry, Speeches of Canning [1836], 
v. 107-11), but does not mention Grey by name. 
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to be listened to in 1808 a fortiori then were it fit to be listened to 
in 1823.’ And Lord Grey, not unnaturally, incurred some ridicule 
in connexion with this incident, and he remembered this fact at 
a later stage. 

In his famous arraignment of Canning’s policy on 10 May 1827, 
Grey referred to the incidents of 1823. The two points which 
concern us were that Grey again attacked Canning for not having 
stopped France by force from invading Spain in 1823. He also said 
that Canning’s famous boast that he ‘called the New World into 
existence to redress the balance of the Old’ was not connected with 
the French invasion at all. Stapleton wished to reply to this by 
saying that Canning did not oppose the French invasion ‘in a great 
degree because he saw that England could obtain compensation 
in another quarter’. Joan Canning contested this at once. 


You must recollect that when the French entered Spain and indeed almost 
up to the period the expectation was and the chances were much in favor 
of their being defeated—and instead of occupying Spain—that the French 
army would have been destroyed and the overthrow of the Bourbons would 
have followed. 

This is what made the interest remote and the policy doubtful. 

But when the French Army proved successful and seemed inclined to 
continue their occupation of Spain—then it was that our interests of the 
balance of power became affected and as ‘ blockading Cadiz would not get 
the French out of Spain’ materials were ‘ sought for compensation in another 
hemisphere —which at once compensated us and rendered it impossible 
for France to make the occupation of Spain valuable to its own interests. 

This is the view which I think the whole of Mr C[anning]’s speech 
justifies and moreover I know it to be the true one. 


This is a very useful confirmation of the view that, at the last 
moment in December 1824, when recognition was decided, Canning 
was influenced by the fact that the French were still occupying 
Spain and refusing to evacuate it, and used this as his chief 
argument.? Joan’s evidence—which she claims to be first hand— 
is clearly important, especially as she explains it further. 


It {the French invasion] certainly hastened, but it did not produce that 
measure—for the year before Mr C. had declared to Spain that such an 
event must soon take place. The ‘ profit ’ to us therefore might have been 
obtained at any time without reference to France but, in hastening it and 
executing it at the moment it was due, it was a blow to the pride of France 
through Spain and made the conquest which she [France] had obtained 
not only incapable of being made profitable—but in fact a burthen—of 
which she was anxious to be rid. 


This seems finally to settle what Canning’s motives for recognition 
were at the particular date of December 1824. 


! Stapleton MSS. The letter is dated ‘ Tuesday 30’ probably some time in 1830, 
as the sheets of most of the book were already in print. Italics in original. 
2 My Foreign Policy of Canning, pp. 151, 155-6, 499. 
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Another point of interest as regards the New World is eluci- 
dated, this time not by Joan Canning but by Stapleton. Sir 
Robert Wilson asserted in 1830 that Canning had warned Mexico 
against attacking the still loyal Spanish colony of Cuba in 1824, 
and that he warned Columbia in the same way in 1825. Peel 
questioned this statement, but Huskisson thought it might be 
true. When I examined this incident I found no evidence as to 
these interviews in the British records, and I doubted the facts, 
because early in 1826 Canning officially informed Lamb our 
ambassador in Spain that he declined to interfere with any attempt 
by a South American Republic to conquer Cuba. If therefore he 
did warn the South American Republics against attacking Cuba in 
1824 or 1825, he had changed his policy in 1826. 
Stapleton admits that this change was possible. 


Sir R. Wilson asserted that in 1824 Mr. C. intimated to Mexico and 
Columbia that we wd not approve of their attacking Cuba. But if he 
[Canning] did so, as is most probable, he did so telling them that if they 
did it, we would not recognize [them]. The Recognition did not take place 
till Dect 1824, and, at the time the intimation was given, we were offering 
to guarantee Cuba to Spain on condition of Her recognizing the Inde- 
pendence of Her Colonies. It was strict neutrality therefore to say to the 
Colonies, If you do what we dislike, we will do what you dislike, or rather 
we won’t do what you like—and this in kindness to the Colonies because 
by means of Cuba we were in hopes of obtaining for them the greatest 
possible boon vzt their Recognition by the Mother Country. But after 
the recognition by this country had been granted Mr C., as you will see by 
the Despatches to Lambe,” positively asserted we could not without a gross 
breach of neutrality prevent the Colonies from attacking Cuba and therefore 


we would not do it. The point is very important as explaining Mr C.’s 
policy. 


This exposition is very convincing in itself as a sketch of typically 
Canningesque policy. But Stapleton does not claim to speak from 
direct knowledge, and he has not noted certain difficulties. Can- 
ning offered to guarantee Cuba to Spain in April 1824, an offer 
refused by Spainin July. But from that date onward he was con- 
templating recognition ; so he was unlikely to have dissuaded the 
Republics from attacking Cuba. The two dates on which he is 
supposed to have given the warning were October 1824 and 
December 1825. Yet in February 1826 he wrote : 


The British Government . . . so far from denying the right of the New 
States of America to make a hostile attack upon Cuba... have uniformly 


refused to join with the United States in remonstrating with Mexico and 
Columbia.* 


1 Stapleton MSS., A. G. Stapleton to Lady Canning, 11 February 1830. 
2 Cf. my Foreign Policy of Canning, pp. 173-7. 
5 F.0., America, 5/209, Canning to Vaughan, 18 February 1826, ‘ uniformly’ 
seems to settle the matter against Stapleton. 
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Joan objected to the proposed inscription on Canning’s statue! 


because it implies that the welfare of foreign nations . . . [was considered 
by him as] at least on an equality with his own country’s greatness and 
prosperity which is not a true description of his policy. It was purely 
British—the greatness & prosperity of his own Country was his primary 
object—& the perfection of the system consisted in the art of making the 
welfare of other nations subservient to that object & thereby adding their 
confidence and respect. 


One of her several suggestions for the inscription was: 


He was prematurely cut off by death in the exercise of a system 
of enlightened policy—which while it had for object the greatness and 
prosperity of his own country, promoted the welfare and obtained the 
respect and confidence of Foreign Nations. 


It is true enough that Canning considered the interests of his own 
country first, as most statesmen have done and are always likely 
todo. It is also true that he attacked what he considered the false 
principles of the Neo-Holy Alliance, particularly opposing their 
attempts to interfere in the internal affairs of other nations. But 
once he had based a policy on a rule of international law, he 
strictly adhered to it, even when it was to the disadvantage of 
his country. For he thought it the best way to reconcile foreign 
nations to British policy by a rigid adherence to certain fixed 
canons of international usage. Thus the French government 
proposed to England to give preference to Spanish as against 
Columbian ships in European waters in 1825. Canning declared 
he could not discriminate between ships because one happened 
to belong to a monarchy and the other to a republic. Again, 
he refused to make a protest to the French when they secured 
a perpetual fifty per cent. commercial preference as a price for 
conceding independence to Hayti. He considered that, though 
this was disadvantageous to England, a mother country had 
a right to make such terms. Again, he refused to remonstrate 
with the Neo-Holy Alliance for bullying Wiirtemberg, because he 
thought the treaty obligations of Vienna covered the case.2 It 
was by these methods that he reconciled the foreign nations to 
British influence and moral ascendancy. 

It is here perhaps that we may discuss one very serious aspect 
of the 1830 pamphlet. A dispatch is there quoted in which Canning 
refers to the constitutions of Spain and Naples, but a state- 
ment that they were ‘little worth maintaining’ is omitted. 
Stapleton or Joan (or both of them)* thus misled the public 

1 Stapleton MSS., Letter of 5 July 1833. 

2 Vide my Foreign Policy of Canning, pp. 162, 184, 465 for the points mentioned. 

* It is omitted in the Authentic Account (1830), p. 15, and also in Stapleton’s 


Political Life. The correct version is in F.O. Portugal 179/35, Canning to a’ Court 
28 June 1826. 
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as to the true nature of Canning’s policy towards constitutions. 
He had deliberately stated that those two democratic instru- 
ments were comparatively worthless because too extreme. And 
this view represented his genuine conviction. But it did not accord 
with the legend that Canning was the champion of liberalism and 
constitutionalism. And—by omitting it—Joan or Stapleton un- 
doubtedly misled the public as to the nature of his policy. His 
attitude towards constitutions was that any nation had a right to 
adopt any experiment in political science that it liked, but that 
personally he did not believe in brand-new or democratic con- 
stitutions, or think that it was England’s policy to favour 
them. On the contrary it was usually England’s true policy not 
to favour them. As he said in private to Stratford Canning in 
1824:1! ‘Nor on the other hand a British interest to have free states 
established on the Continent. Much better and more convenient 
for us to have neighbours whose institutions cannot be compared 
to ours in point of freedom.’ Here is a definite policy. Canning 
did not want to propagandize for the British constitution. He 
simply wanted other states to leave it alone, and in return was 
prepared to let them alone. And for that reason his policy, 
though ‘purely British’, was acceptable to foreign nations. 

The Joan Canning-Stapleton pamphlet on Portugal, however, 
laid the foundation for the theory that Canning was a constitu- 
tional Don Quixote. This theory is as popular as it is false. The 
evidence is abundant in the archives as regards Portugal in 1826, 
and it is all to the effect that he did not want Don Pedro to give 
a constitution to Portugal, that he did all he could to preserve 
neutrality, and that he delayed sending troops to Portugal until 
it was definitely proved that Spain had abetted Portuguese 
deserters in violating the frontier, and thus caused the casus 
foederis to arise. His action was therefore strictly correct and a 
fulfilment of British treaty obligations. It was a British interest 
and right to defend Portuguese territory against all aggression. 
But as there was a constitution in Portugal at the time British 
troops arrived there, it was natural that they should be popularly 
thought to have been sent as defenders of that constitution and 
not of the frontier or the treaty. The testimony of Joan and 
Stapleton in their authentic pamphlet of 1830 has therefore done 
infinite harm. For it has represented Canning as the promoter or 
favourer of constitutions. Whereas his ‘ purely British policy ’ 
was either to stand aloof altogether, or to interfere (as he did) not 
on behalf of the constitution but on behalf of our treaty-bond, so 
as to repel invaders from the frontier. Even now nearly all 
Portuguese historians regard Canning as forcing a constitution 
upon Portugal, and denounce him accordingly. In fact his sup- 

1 Reference in my Foreign Policy of Canning, p. 458 and note. 
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port of the constitution was limited to preventing it from being 
assaulted ‘from without’. For assault from without involved 
British treaty rights. Joan and Stapleton have unfortunately 
contributed a good deal to the legend of Canning as the champion 
of the British constitution in other lands than his own. 

In this connexion it may be well to mention that the wording 
of the famous speech (technically it was two speeches) defending 
the sending of troops to Portugal was materially softened when an 


‘authorized’ version was given to the world. One notable 
alteration is seen here. 


Original version given in the Star, Authorized version. 
13 Dec. 1826. 
I know that if into that war this If into that war this country 


country enters (and if she do engage __ shall be compelled to enter, we shall 
I trust it will be with a most sincere enter it with a sincere desire to 
desire to mitigate rather than exas- mitigate rather than exasperate— 
perate, and to contend with arms, and to mingle only in the conflict 
rather than with the more fatal of arms, not in the more fatal con 
artillery of popular excitation), she _ flict of opinions. But I much fear 
will see under her banners, arrayed _ that this country (however earnestly 
for the contest all the discontented she may endeavour to avoid it) 
and restless spirits of the age, all could not, in such case, avoid seeing 
those who—whether justly or un- ranked under her banners all the 
justly—are dissatisfied with the restless and dissatisfied of any 
present state of their own countries. nation with which she might come 
into conflict. 


The legitimists of all countries were much excited by rumours of 
the original speech, and it will be seen that the authorized version 
did undoubtedly alter the meaning. The original suggestion was 
that, if England was at war with one country, the liberal opposi- 
tion of all countries would flock to her aid. The authorized version 
amends this by suggesting that only the liberals of the opposed 
country would side with England. What the legitimists every- 
where feared was a union of all European liberals, irrespective 
of countries, a sort of liberal ‘ international ’, and the limitation 
here implied was an important concession to their point of view. 

Another concession is indicated in the enclosed letter of 
Canning’s to the king of 24 December 1826. 


Mr Canning with all humility presumes to add a corrected Report of his 
own Speeches of Tuesday the 12‘, in which he has studiously softened 
down every strong expression (which uttered in the heat of publick speak- 
ing) might by possibility appear to bear hard upon France.! 


1 StapletonMSS. Mr. E.P. Stapleton, senior, put a note on this, dated 9 April 1884, 
that he did not propose to publish this letter, and that ‘ it is with difficulty recon- 
cilable with the note at p. 225, vol. iii’, of A. G. Stapleton’s Life. A. G. Stapleton 
there denies the statement made in the press of the time, that ‘ it [the speech] had been 
curtailed and essentially altered’. It would seem that Mr. E. P. Stapleton is right 
and that it was essentially altered. 
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Canning’s ‘ humility ’ had an important political effect. Late 
in 1825 George IV had in reality abandoned Metternich and the 
legitimists. But he still kept up a correspondence with him through 
the medium of his Hanoverian representative, Count Miinster, and, 
as long as this tie existed, Canning’s position might be endangered. 
Even as late as November 1826 Metternich had written a long 
refutation of Canning’s views and policy to his ambassador in 
England (Count Esterhazy) to be communicated to the king via 
Count Miinster. As the first result of this protest was Canning’s 
speech of December, Metternich was much enraged. On the 26th 
of that month he therefore wrote an angry remonstrance not only 
on the speech, but on the whole tenor of British policy, suggesting 
plainly that the king had abandoned his old legitimist friends and 
been inconsistent in his policy. This communication, which ar- 
rived just after the king had obtained modifications in Canning’s 
speech, appears greatly to have offended His Majesty. Count 
Miinster finally wrote a letter (obviously under the king’s direc- 
tion) to Count de Merveldt, under date of 27 February 1827, and 
took care that its contents should be communicated to Count 
Esterhazy. It contained such expressions as the following. ‘He 
[Metternich] drags the Emperor [Francis IT] into the contest and 
forgets that his attacks upon the policy of England affect my King. 
M' Canning’s speech is that minister’s own work, he must answer 
for it ; but measures of the Cabinet, sanctioned by the King, the 
King himself defends when attacked from abroad.’ He then quite 
plainly spoke of the ‘ political sins of Prince Metternich ’, one of 
which was ‘to take shelter behind his ostensible despatches ’. 
He bluntly suggested that Metternich had instigated the Spanish 
government to create disturbance in Portugal. 


When he accuses England of fickleness he certainly forgets his residence at 
Paris, Napoleon’s marriage with the Archduchess, his alliance against Russia. 
... They [Esterhazy and Metternich] seem to have taken it into their heads 
to send England to Coventry so long as Canning remains at the head of the 
Foreign Office. What a pretty sort of continental system that would lead to." 


This language was of such freedom and the insinuations so in- 
sulting to Metternich, that it is inconceivable they could have 
been written without direct authority from George IV. Copies 
were shown to Canning, and some of the ‘ quizzing ’’ seems very 
much in his style. It was impossible for Metternich to take 
formal notice of a letter written to a third party, even though 
shown to Esterhazy. But he saw well enough that King George 
desired no more either of his principles or of his private letters. He 


1 Wiener Staats-Archiv. England, Varia, 1826 Weisungen nach England, 1826. 
Metternich’s two important letters are 3 November and 26 December. Count Miinster’s 
side is given in Public Record Office F.O. 360/5, Howard de Walden MSS. Vide also 
my Foreign Policy of Canning, pp. 255, 570-8. 
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therefore acted with dignity in declining to continue the discussion. 
But the affair proved to be of considerable political importance. 

The king was by no means in favour of the Greeks (he told 
Esterhazy in November 1826). ‘I send the whole nation to the 
devil.’ Metternich’s remonstrances against acting in their favour 
had produced some effect upon him, especially as Wellington had 
argued in the same sense. But at the critical period in the begin- 
ning of 1827 George’s personal quarrel with Metternich led him 
definitely to side with Canning and Russia, and to acquiesce in 
the policy which led to Navarino. Towards the end of February 
Liverpool’s illness raised the question of the premiership, in regard 
to which, as we know, the king eventually sided with Canning 
against Wellington. It is possible that, if Canning had not so 
artfully suggested that he had amended his speech in deference 
to the royal suggestion, he might have lacked George’s support 
both against Metternich and Wellington. 

In connexion with the struggle for the premiership there are 
some points of interest. Stapleton gives a curious account of a 
hitherto unknown incident in January 1827. Lord Liverpool had 
informed Canning that he wished to resign, and to discuss the 
formation of a new ministry with him. Canning went down and 
spent the week-end with him. He returned in a very bad temper, 
because, when it came to the point, Lord Liverpool discussed the 
matter in general terms and refused to say when he would resign. 
Stapleton’s account makes clear that Canning had expected to be 
asked by Liverpool as to details of a new ministry. Canning had 
volunteered the information to Stapleton that, as Palmerston had 
made private speculations in the financial crisis of 1825, it would 
be unsuitable to propose him as chancellor of the exchequer in a 
new cabinet. This incident has a certain irony, for in April 1827 
(only three months later) Canning, after having failed to include 
six of the old ministers, actually offered Palmerston the exchequer 
and a seat in the cabinet. Palmerston accepted both offers, but 
the whigs objected to his being at the exchequer, and eventually 
Canning took the exchequer himself. He was much embarrassed 
by having to break his promise to Palmerston. 

Arbuthnot in 1831 made the very dubious assertion that 
Canning had received—via Huskisson—an offer of support from 
the whigs in September 1826,? and suggested *that, during the 


1 Stapleton MSS.; Bulwer’s Palmerston [1870], i. 181-6; Lieven Diary [1825], 
p. 164 and note. Princess Lieven makes the same assertion independently about 
Palmerston’s financial speculations having made Canning distrust him. 

* Greville Journal, 31 July 1831. Cp. my Foreign Policy of Canning, pp. 524-5. 
The Huskisson Papers recently acquired by the British Museum in Add. MSS. 38749 
give several letters of Arbuthnot to Huskisson of April 1827. He makes no suggestion 
that the overture of the whigs had been long foreseen, and Huskisson’s own replies 
to Arbuthnot as well as a letter of 12 April seem to prove that he had never contem- 
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ministerial crisis of 1827, he was really working for this coalition 
while pretending that he wished the old cabinet to go on. This 
theory is open to all sorts of difficulties. One of these is that it 
seems certain that in January 1827 Canning neither needed nor 
contemplated whig support, but that he thought he could re- 
establish the old ministry with a few changes, of which his being 
at the head was one. It is certain that Huskisson thought the 
same thing. That explains Canning’s attitude at the crisis of 
April. He then took the line that he would either be premier 
himself, or, if he accepted another or dummy premier, that he 
(Canning) had ‘and must be known to have the substantive 
power’. Stapleton’s account of the incident in January seems to 
show that Liverpool clearly designated Canning as his successor 
and believed that he could reconstruct the ministry without 
revolutionary changes. Canning seems to have thought the same. 
In insisting on being premier and in working for a ministry 
balanced between ‘ Catholics’ and ‘ Protestants ’, Canning was 
therefore simply carrying out in April the policy at which Liver- 
pool had hinted in January. He probably also thought that 
Liverpool had information that both his Protestant colleagues and 
the king might accept the situation. 

The question as regards the duke of Wellington has assumed 
a new aspect since the publication of his Memo of 14-16 April.! 
For this contains some wholly new points. It was known that the 
duke of Buckingham, Lord Londonderry, and other peers wrote to 
Wellington on 20 March, offering in what was known as the 
‘aristocratic Round Robin’ to support a balanced government 
‘without Mr. Canning’s assistance ’.2 The duke did not want 
Canning as premier, but was for having him in a balanced cabinet 
as he thought the ministry would fall without him. He therefore 
replied to the ‘ Round Robin’ by returning Buckingham’s letter 
as non-avenue. But his Memo shows that he received a later 
communication suggesting that he (the duke) should be premier. 
The duke replied as he says by discouraging it, but he admits that 
he added that ‘circumstances . . . might be conceived under 
which it would be his duty to accept the situation if he were called 
upon by the King to do so’. We know nothing of this second 
overture, except what we learn from this admission of the duke’s. 
But it is probably connected with the missior of the duke of New- 


plated any such thing until the end of March 1827. No such charge was made by 
Arbuthnot to any one else in 1827, and it seems charitable to suppose that his memory 
failed him in 1831. 

1 Wellesley Papers [1914], pp. 164-9. This Memo was intended to express his 
views, and was taken down by Colonel Shawe and approved by the duke. 

2 The same day (20 March) Buckingham wrote to Bathurst offering him the 
premiership, vide letter in unpublished Bathurst MSS. This proves that the ‘ Round 
Robin’ was not an offer of the premiership to Wellington, but merely an offer to 
support him in excluding Canning from a reconstructed cabinet. 
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.castle to Windsor on 24 and 25 March. Newcastle, who carried 


promises from a large number of peers, demanded that the new 
cabinet should be wholly ‘ Protestant’ (i.e. Canning excluded), 
with a ‘ Protestant First Minister’, and the king agreed, at any 
rate to the last point. It is reasonably certain, when Wellington 
came to Windsor on the 28th, that he knew of this conversation 
and expected to be asked to be First Minister. The king told 
Wellington that he wanted a ‘ Protestant’ as prime minister, but 
did not directly ask him to be the man. On the same day Canning 
told the king that he must either be premier himself or accept 
a dummy premier. Peel was also at Windsor and told Canning 
that he would not serve under him though he (Peel) did not 
himself desire the premiership. A proposal made by the king that 
the cabinet should elect its own premier was disapproved by 
Wellington, Peel, and Canning, and dropped. 

By the beginning of April therefore nothing had been settled, 
but Canning’s attitude was known to the king and to Peel. On 
2 April the duke asked for an explanation with Canning, which 
took place on the 3rd. It is described by Lady Canning as follows.! 


The interview on the 34 of April was (so far as I can remember) an ex- 
planation intended to do away [with] any feelings of illwill and mistrust 
which might and did exist in consequence of reported intriguing and false- 
steps taken by the D of W’s adherents among which I believe was that 
of the proposed aristocratic Round Robin and of the D of R’s visit to 
Windsor.” 

After, however, two hours of explanation there was no practical result 
—and I know that the impression left upon the mind of one of the parties 
was—that the views and expectation of the D of W—were that after having 
established personal enmity & good will—a proposal would have been made 
to him to settle all differences by becoming the Head of the Gov't & that 
there was an evident disappointment that no such results took place. 


This statement merely confirms previous information. Can- 
ning assumed from 3 April onwards that the duke wanted to be 
premier, but wanted the proposal made to him. He had received 
overtures from the whigs at the end of March ; he now tried to 
find support from inside the cabinet. He appears, to judge from 
the letter quoted, to have had a refusal from Bathurst (as he 
previously had from Peel), but to have sought an interview to see 
if the refusal was definite. 


L‘ Bfathurst]’s interview on the 7‘ I believe did take place through the 
intervention of the K[ing] but not at his [the K.’s] suggestion—it originated 
in L¢ B’s refusal to remain with the new Gov't being couched in such proper 
& friendly terms—that it shewed a wish on his part to have remained if he 





1 Stapleton MSS., Letter of 31 July 1828. 
? The duke of Rutland visited the king on 31 March, and his mission was the 
same as that of the duke of Newcastle on the 24-25th. 
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could have done so with honour—and when there was a difficulty arose 
where to find an anti-Catholic Home Secretary it was thought that L¢ B 
might be induced to reconsider his resignation if he could plead the desire 
of the K. as an excuse. It failed however—not I believe from any disin- 
clination on L* B’s part to join the new Govt but from a feeling that 
having been under great personal obligations to the D[uke] of W{ellington] 
he could not bring himself to appear the only one who did not follow his 
fortunes. When I say that is what passed on the 7 I do so only from 
my own recollections as I have no documents here that can prove if I am 
right or wrong. 

This part of the letter is very clumsily worded. There was no 
‘new government ’ and ‘no resignation ’ at this time, because it 
was only on the 10th that Canning was commissioned to form a 
government and that resignations took place. But there seems 
no reason to doubt that Canning asked Bathurst to be home 
secretary, and that Bathurst reluctantly refused! on 7 April. 
This attitude on Bathurst’s part is highly interesting. As early as 
27 February Arbuthnot, the duke’s confidant, had tried to get 
Bathurst to work on the party so as to exclude Canning from the 
premiership. At the end of March Buckingham had offered—with 
some others—to support Bathurst for the premiership. Bathurst 
had declined this overture, and apparently because he did not wish 
to offend Wellington. Yet, when Canning approached him, he 
gave evident signs of friendship, and both this and the other 
refusal were due to a feeling of loyalty to the duke. 

It was unknown to Lady Canning, but it is an important fact 
that Bathurst had an interview with the king on the 8th. As 
a result of that interview, and another held on the same day with 
Eldon, the king authorized the latter to see Peel. The result was 
a foregone conclusion. The duke had refused to accept Robinson 
or Canning. If he was prepared, as he says in his Memo, to accept 
Bathurst or Melville, both were unaware of the fact, and even the 
duke never says that he suggested either. The king, Peel, and 
Eldon must therefore either accept the duke or Canning. By the 
king’s command Peel visited Canning on the 9th, and proposed 
Wellington as premier. Canning refused, with the result that the 
king ordered him to form a government on the 10th. On this 
interview Lady Canning writes in the same letter : 


On the 9” was the final interview with Peel in which the proposition was 
distinctly made for the first time that the difficulties would be smoothed 
by the D of W being made first L* of the Treasury. This proposal the D 
denied having been made with his consent or knowledge. The admission 
by Peel in the H[ouse] of C[ommons] that he & the D of W always com- 


1 Lady Canning goes on: ‘I know that such a proposition [offer of office] was resumed 
[sic] to L¢ B. about that time but it may have been later.’ It was later—after the 
ministry had been formed—vide an unpublished letter (15 April) in Bathurst MSS. 
quoted in my Foreign Policy of Canning [1925], pp. 421 n., 524. 
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municated together upon all political measures throws some doubt on the 
truth of this denial & what he has now taken [the premiership] shows at 
least that the modesty of feeling incompetent to fill such a situation was 
certainly not sincere.* 


We need not follow Joan in her very natural animadversions on 
the duke. But what seems to emerge is that the duke could at 
any time have negotiated with Canning via Bathurst or Peel, 
proposing either Bathurst himself as premier or Melville. He 
never did either, and Peel and Bathurst both declined to stand 
for the premiership, the latter undoubtedly out of regard for 
Wellington. The activity of Arbuthnot in favour of the duke’s 
claim, and the fact that the duke in his Memo says that he ad- 
mitted at an early date that there were circumstances under which 
he could accept the premiership, seem to clinch the matter. 
Wellington did not wish, like the Ultras, to turn Canning out of 
the cabinet, but merely to prevent him from being head of it. 
We do not know positively that Wellington intimated to Peel 
and Bathurst that he did not wish them to stand for the post. 
But it seems certain that by the end of March he had realized 
that, as Peel had already withdrawn, Bathurst, Melville, or 
Robinson were the only candidates except Canning. Wellington 
would not have Robinson as he was Canning’s dummy, but his 
omission to suggest either of the others seems to show that he 
was aiming at the post himself, though careful to avoid making 
any direct suggestion.2 On the whole Joan’s evidence is highly 
favourable to Bathurst, and the new Huskisson evidence is most 
unfavourable to Arbuthnot, the duke’s confidant. 

The last piece of evidence from Joan is of a general character, 
and of great importance. She takes exception to a sentence of 
Stapleton’s about the demands which the king may make on a 
public man, in asking him to enter a government. In doing so 
she explains her view of her husband’s whole political career. She 
expounds (and it is very rare to have such an exposition at first 
hand) with complete frankness the duty that a public man owes 
to himself and his party, and explains that these cannot always 
coincide with the wishes or interests of either king or nation.® 


I confess I have a strong objection to the sentence in toto about the King 
being entitled to command the services of every public man unless that 
public man can clearly shew that he cannot grant them with honour to 
himself or with a prospect of benefit to His Majesty. It is, and has been 


1 This is not wholly correct. A letter of the duke’s in February in the unpublished 
part of the Bathurst MSS. shows that he thought the command of the army would 
absorb him then. It was only under stress of events that he modified his view. 

? George IV stated he had offered the duke the premiership twice, but this the duke 
denied publicly. The truth seems to be that the king gave him opportunities to offer 
to be premier, which the duke evaded. 

5 Stapleton MSS., probably about 1828 or 1829. 
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from time immemorial, the cant phrase given by public men for coalitions 
and acceptance of office under doubtful or degrading circumstances. It 
was Huskisson’s excuse for joining the D of W. It was Peel’s for remaining 
in office to carry the Catholic Question. It deceives nobody & I think we 
ought to be above making use of it were it not true that he [Canning] had 
always held these principles & acted up to them. But he did not. In 1812 
when the case was more obvious of his services being necessary to the 
Gov't. it was a question of personal feeling of something like insult in the 
mode & of individual consistency upon which the arrangement broke off— 
likewise in 1806 when the Whigs offered everything he could desire per- 
sonally & individually to himself as well as highly honourable, it was refused 
because his party were not included to the extent which he & they de- 
manded—king & country interest was not thought of. 

In fact his principles were those which he has avowed repeatedly to 
the king himself, that no public man’s services can be of any real use to 
his king & country, if he consents to grant these services at the expense of 
degradation in his own eyes or in those of the public—and as you say that 
he was aware that in accepting the Lisbon Mission he was taken [taking ?] 
a step that would be injurious to himself in public opinion—you in a certain 
degree contradict yourself by making him advisedly degrade himself by 
accepting the office—while in fact [it was] the only situation which no 
reasoning could prove to be of essential service to the country that he should 
fill more than any other man of much less talent. 

I think too that the admission that it was unfortunate he accepted the 
Mission is unnecessary & had better be omitted especially as the plea 
that he was placed in a situation in which he could not refuse is not true— 
if he had done by his followers—what they have since done by his memory 
—viz—let them shift for themselves. I am certainly quite against leaving 
out that honourable and true cause of his acceptance however much 
Quizxotism in honor & friendship is now exploded. I do not mean to assert 
that his pecuniary affairs as well as the liking to have some sort of political 
occupation did not go far to reconcile him to the step—but I am quite 
sure that these alone would—without the excitement of a great sacrifice to 


honor and friendship—would not have been sufficient to make him take 
the desperate leap. 


This letter explains a mysterious phrase which Canning used 
to Joan in the days of his courtship. He wrote to her that he 
desired to find a way to power ‘through character’, in other 
words not to accept office unless his self-respect could be preserved. 
And here is Joan, after thirty years, showing exactly what this 
phrase meant. It meant that a man degraded himself if he ac- 
cepted office from the king without regard to his political con- 
nexions or to the opinion the public would form of his character. 
Joan is perfectly correct in instancing the negotiations in the 
middle of 1806 as offering everything to Canning and nothing to 
his friends, and therefore as being rightly rejected.1_ Her testi- 


1 The best account of these negotiations is in Hist. MSS. Comm. Rept. XIII, 
append. pt. 7. Lonsdale MSS., pp. 200-11. On pp. 207-9 is an account by Lord 
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mony as regards the negotiations of 1812 is more dubious. Liver- 
pool then stated that Castlereagh would hand the foreign office 
to Canning but must retain the leadership of the commons. 
Canning described this as perhaps the ‘ handsomest’ offer ever 
made to an individual, so it is difficult to understand Joan’s 
suggestion of ‘something like insult in the mode’. But she is 
right about ‘ individual consistency ’, for Canning wrote a letter 
to Wilberforce at the time indicating that he could not take 
a place second to Lord Castlereagh (his parliamentary junior) 
without incurring suspicion that he was intriguing for the first 
place. The duel had caused quite enough scandal. As he did not 
wish to be suspected of further intrigue his right course was to 
refuse. 

The acceptance of the Lisbon Mission in 1814 was admitted 
by him to be the greatest mistake of his life, but Joan’s interpreta- 
tion is an interesting one. The charge made at the time was that 
it was a job, the object of which was to replace a minister on a 
comparatively small salary by Canning, who was out of employ- 
ment, and was to be given the title of ambassador and a much 
larger salary to make the offer palatable. It was proved in reply 
at the time that the real reason for turning the legation into an 
embassy was that the regent had expected to return from Brazil 
to Portugal during Canning’s term, and that Canning had actually 
expended less than the amount of extraordinary expenses allowed 
him for the mission.! It is easy to see why the government wanted 
Canning to accept a comparatively humble post, but it has re- 
mained a mystery why he did so. Joan admits that he was 
tempted somewhat by the high salary and desire for employment, 
but denies that these inducements alone would have been suf- 
ficient. What then was ‘ the great sacrifice to honor and friend- 
ship’? The government wanted Canning’s prestige as their 
ambassador, Canning wanted the government to give places to 
some of his political followers. A bargain was struck whereby 
two of his closest frienus were admitted to office. Huskisson 
entered the government with a small post, and Sturges Bourne 
got a seat on the Board of Control.2 Canning paid the price of this 
arrangement by taking the Lisbon Mission himself, as Joan says, 
in a spirit of quixotism. The result was harmful to him alone. 
Grenville, 16 October 1806, of the joint statement as to terms between himself and 
Canning. The editor has discovered a certain ‘ Mr. Cruntuelly’ in the negotiation. 


I think this is a misreading for ‘Mt C. [actually] or [mutually]’. At any rate the 
refusal of ‘Mr Cruntuelly’ to part from his friends is a description of Canning’s 
attitude. 

1 Canning’s Speeches, ed. Therry [1836], vol. iii, p. 458 sqq. 

2 I think the significance of the passage in Canning’s speech on the Lisbon Mission 
has been overlooked. ‘My right Honourable friend [Mr. Huskisson] . . . was appointed 
to the office of Surveyor of Woods, and undoubtedly not without my intervention.’ 
Therry’s Speeches, iii. 484. Italics my own. 
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Canning could never do enough for his friends, but on this occasion 
he certainly sacrificed too much to them. 

As regards the negotiation of 1827 Joan’s testimony is clear, 
but hardly needed to be made. Canning has been accused in this 
case of having secretly promised the king to compromise his views 
on the catholic question.! This accusation hardly merits refutation, 
for the king, in several private conversations with Esterhazy, 
made clear that Canning was unyielding on this point. On the 
question of the premiership, Canning took the view that he must 
have the substantive power of the premier and be known to have 
it. And this attitude was assumed just because he did assert the 
catholic claims. If a man was excluded from the premiership, 
just because he was a pro-catholic, then he did not wish to serve. 
That was his position. It is very interesting to see a woman of 
Joan’s insight thus summing up her husband’s political career. 
One had to consider one’s personal reputation, and one’s personal 
friends and commitments, before office could be accepted. In the 
end it comes very much to Chatham’s position that power arises 
both ‘ from popularity and from connexion’. A man is no use to 
sovereign or nation if he sacrifices personal consistency or political 
friends to either. For that is the degradation of both. And so 
we come to the paradox that in cabinet-making ‘ King and 
Country interest were not thought of ’ by a man whose instincts 
were so strongly monarchical and so intensely patriotic as 
Canning’s. It is a paradox historians will do well to ponder, for it 
is not often that the veil is thus lifted to show the inner workings 
of politics. HAROLD TEMPERLEY. 


2 e.g. Lyndhurst’s recollections (1836) in Moneypenny’s Disraeli (1910), vol. i, 
p. 387. The charge is really disproved by King George’s long confidential statement 
to Esterhazy. Wiener Staats Archiv, Esterhazy to Metternich, 22 June 1827—Berichte 
aus England. The king there asserts that Canning took office according to the system 
of Lord Liverpool. As the conversation was confidential, the king would have not 
hesitated to say Canning had abandoned the catholics if he had really ever offered 


to do so. George was most anxious to prove that his own whole influence was 
‘Protestant ’. 





Notes and Documents 


The Domesday Hidation of Sussex and the Rapes 


THE interest of the allocation of geld in the Domesday survey 
does not stop with the light it throws on the manor. As a rule 
the final liability for geld no doubt lay upon the manor, but the 
manorial quota was a more or less equitable fraction of a much 
larger round sum, which was calculated to the principal unit of 
royal administration. We have hundreds of a round hundred 
hides in Wessex and Mercia, leets in East Anglia, lathes of 80 
sulungs in Kent. In all these the geld map may be used to con- 
struct a map of administration. 

. Since the hidage has been used to give substance to East 
Anglian and Kentish circles of government which are older than 
feudalism, it seems possible that it may throw some light on that 
other rather nebulous circumscription the rape. In 1086 there 
were 6 rapes in Sussex, as there are to-day, though the boundaries 
of the rape of Arundel were obscured by the fact that Earl Roger 
of Shrewsbury held it jointly with that of Chichester. Chichester, 
Arundel, Bramber, Lewes, Pevensey, and Hastings followed each 
other athwart the county in strips from the Weald to the Channel 
in the order named, and formed the lordships of Earl Roger, of 
the three Williams, de Braose, de Warenne, and de Mortain, and 
of Robert, count of Eu. ‘The rapes were then so far identified 
with their lords, that the scribe more often wrote “ the rape of the 
count of Mortain”’ than “the rape of Pevensey ” ’,’ and upon 
this, among other and stronger grounds, it has been argued that 
the rape was a Norman innovation, set up, much as were the 
baronies of Dover, to guard the narrow seas.? Against this we 
must place a number of phrases in the text of the Survey which are 
difficult to understand except on the assumption that the rapes 
existed in the reign of the Confessor, and there is a certain sym- 
metry and self-sufficiency in the build of each rape which is well 
expressed by Camden, ‘ dividitur haec regio universa politica 
partitione in sex partes quas vocant rapos, quarum unaquaque 
suum habet castrum, flumen, et saltum’, and which gives to them 
an air of some antiquity. To this question of origin I would 

1 Vict. Co. Hist. Sussex, i. 351. 2 Ibid. i. 360. 
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apply the test of the distribution of geld liability ‘ tempore Regis 
Edwardi ’, for, if the rapes can be shown to have been assessed 
in that reign in sums of hides so even and uniform that their 
symmetry cannot be ascribed to chance, it would be difficult to 
deny that they were constituent parts of Edward’s system of 
finance. 

Dr. Round and Mr. L. F. Salzmann, in their invaluable survey 
of the Sussex Domesday,’ have already done much to make a 
solution of this problem possible, for they have drawn attention 
to the comparative rarity of the five-hide unit in the assessment 
of the Sussex manors, and have suggested the possibility that the 
midland centuriation by actual hundreds of hides may here have 
been replaced by an 80-hide hundred as a result of beneficial 
hidation.? I am unable to follow the calculations upon which this 
suggestion is based, since they seem to me to omit a vital factor 
in the method adopted by the Sussex survey, but in spite of that 
I believe that the suggestion itself contains the key to the fiscal 
map. In Sussex, as in Kent, the number 80, whether arrived at as 
a result of a uniform reduction or as an original unit, is a con- 
stituent factor of the hidation, and manors of 5 and 10 hides are 
less than half as numerous as those of 4 and 8, while several of the 
larger manors have actually a round assessment of 80. The 
theory can, however, only be accepted with qualifications. Our 
unit will be some large multiple and not the number 80 itself. 
Though in Kent 80 of the large double hides or sulungs suffice to 
make a full lathe, there is not the least evidence that so small a 
unit ever existed in Sussex, and there can be no question of a 
uniform centuriation by eighties after the manner of the West 
Saxon assessment by hundreds. There is, indeed, an immense 
difference in the size of the Sussex hundreds, which vary from the 
2314 hides of Steyning to the hide and a half of Tifeld. Though 
East Malling has 80 hides, and East Easwrith 82 hides and 3 vir- 
gates, they are exceptions, and the disparity is too great to be 
explained by any theory which takes the hundred as the unit of 
the geld. On the other hand, I have not been successful in detect- 
ing those groups of two or three units of 80 hides of which Mr. 
Salzmann speaks.? There are, it is true, such adjacent groups as 
Bury-Rotherbridge-Easwrith of 156 hides 1 virgate, Binstead 
Poling of 238 hides 34 virgates, or Westborne-Dumpford of 234 
hides, but these are not typical, nor, indeed, very convincing. If 
there is any uniformity, therefore, it would seem that it must lie 
in the hidation of the rapes themselves. 

Domesday hidation can seldom be treated as a sum in simple 
addition, and here I should say that the discrepancy between my 


1 Vict. Co. Hist. Sussex, i. 351. y 2 Ibid. i. 360. 
3 Ibid. i. 360 n. 
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own results and those arrived at in the Introduction to Domesday 
in the Victoria County History of Sussex, in the few instances in 
which a comparison has been possible, suggests that the problem 
may be approached from two very different angles; and for this 
reason, if for no other, it is necessary to state the method by 
which the results which I give below have been obtained. As a 
preliminary assumption, then, I have taken it for granted that 
every hide recorded in the Survey is a fiscal hide—to say a geld- 
hide would beg more questions about this part of England than 
we can at present answer—not, of course necessarily one that 
paid geld in 1086, or even in 1066, but a fiscal rather than an areal 
measure, which at some time or other has been part of a provincial 
scheme of taxation. This is a sound principle in dealing with 
Domesday as a whole, and seems to be the only explanation of 
such Sussex entries as that of Ditchling: ‘nunquam geldavit, 
T.R.E. se defendebat pro xlvj hidis.’ The statement ‘ nunquam 
geldavit ’ may mean one of two things: either that the unit in 
question has never paid geld since the Conquest, or perhaps even 
within traditional memory, or, alternatively, that it has never 
paid geld in the particular hundred or rape that is making the 
return. It does not mean that the hide is a mere agricultural 
measure, a terra unius carucae. On this assumption, therefore, 
such an entry as that for Bosham, ‘ tunc erant lvj et dimidia et 
pro xxxviij hidis geldavit et modo similiter’, would be taken as 
referring to units of taxation throughout. Bosham paid geld on 
38 hides T.R.E. as well as T.R.W., but its proper quota in the 
fiscal scheme was 564. By reckoning all the hides, whether active 
or passive, we shall get nearest to the original hidation as it was 
before beneficial reductions began to destroy its symmetry, 
nearest to the formal scheme which underlies the apparent chaos 
of Domesday. 

Every hide, then, discharges or has discharged dues at some 
time and in some place, but a direct addition as the hides lie in the 
Survey will not produce a correct estimate of the Sussex hidage. 
Three sources of confusion have to be corrected. In the first 
place, with the exception of the royal and some ecclesiastical 
estates, Sussex is surveyed by rapes, but it is made very clear that, 
whatever the nature of the original returns, the Exchequer was 
as much interested in forming a record of the tenures of the five 
great lords as in defining the provincial boundaries ; and, under 
such general headings as the Rape of William of Warenne, the 
rape is not surveyed by vills but by manors. As a result, the unity 
of the vills is broken and the boundaries of the rapes are blurred. 
Before the Conquest many manors had outliers in other rapes 
than that of their capita, and under William these extravagant 
members were gathered into the tenure of the lord in whose rape 
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they actually lay: there has been a general consolidation of 
tenure between 1066 and 1086. So it comes to pass that we get 
many entries which give us the full hidage of the manor as it was 
constituted in the reign of the Confessor, but warn us that its 
tenurial unity has since been broken in the interests of geographical 
compactness, and that some of its hides now lie ‘ foris rapum ’, or 
in the rape of another lord. Thus, we are told of Bosham in the 
rape of Chichester, ‘ huic aecclesiae pertinebant cxij hidae, modo 
sunt foris xlvij. Hugo filius Rannulfi tenet xxx hidas et Radulfus 
de caisned xvij hidas ’, and, turning to the rape of Lewes, we can 
identify these outlying members as lying at Saddlescombe and 
Plumpton.! Usually the record is more explicit and will tell us 
the rape in which the detached hides lie, and we shall get some such 
entry as at West Chiltington, a manor of Earl Roger in the rape 
of Arundel, ‘tune se defendebat pro vj hidis, modo iij hidae sunt 
in rapo Willelmi de Braiose’. In this case the lost three hides are 
found in the rape of Bramber, ‘ here Ralf holds of William three 
hides which belong to Cilletune in the rape of Count Roger’. 
We cannot trace all these outliers upon the map ; many, no doubt, 
are merged in the hidage of larger estates and get no separate 
mention ; but we can trace enough of them to establish the prin- 
ciple that the formula ‘ nunc Willelmus de Braiose tenet in rapo 
suo ’ means that the hides in question lie physically in the Rape 
of Bramber, and are recorded there under one heading or another. 
Therefore, if we are not to count the same hides twice over, we 
must deduct from the total of each rape all those which had a 
purely tenurial connexion with it tempore Regis Edwardi, and are 
now said to be held by some other of the five lords ‘ in rapo suo ’. 
The real number of hides in Sussex is perhaps ten per cent. less 
than it appears at the first glance, and we must redistribute them 
according to the directions of the surveyors if we are to discover 
the exact hidation of each rape. 

A second possible source of exaggeration is presented by a 
number of tenures upon the border of Kent and Sussex in the 
three eastern rapes, which are recorded in hides but with the 
qualification ‘nunquam geldavit’. It might be thought that 
upon the principle that every hide is, or has been at some time, a 
fiscal hide, these entries should be included, but a closer examina- 
tion shows that this is not so. These north-eastern tenures, most 
of them small, are outliers of manors in other rapes, but they 
differ from the class which we have been discussing in that their 
connexion with their capital manors is so close that they geld with 





1D. B. i. f. 27a. ‘ Radulfus tenet de Willelmo Salescombe...In Boseham 
jacebat. Tunc et modo se defendit pro xvij hidis. Jbid., Hugo filius Rannulfi tenet de 


Willelmo Pluntune. Godwinus presbyter tenuit de Goduino comite. Tunc se defende- 
bat pro xxxij hidis. Modo pro xxx.’ 
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them and in their rapes, instead of in those in which they them- 
selves lie. Of these, one instance may stand for all. In the 
hundred of Hawksborough and rape of Hastings we find that 
‘ Wibertus de comite tenet dimidiam hidam in Radintone. Cana 
quidam liber homo tenuit et nunquam geldavit’.! It is to be 
remarked that Ratton does not lie in the hundred of Hawks- 
borough, nor, indeed, in the rape of Hastings, but in the hundred 
of Willingdon in the rape of Pevensey, and in this seeming con- 
tradiction we may find an explanation of the phrase ‘ nunquam 
geldavit ’. This half-hide is a detached member of the capital 
manor of Ratton, and, if we turn to the entry for Ratton itself, 
we find that ‘in Radetone tenet Morinus de comite iij hidas. Cane 
tenuit de rege E. pro manerio. Tunc se defendebat pro iij hidis. 
Modo dimidia hida est in Rap’ de Hastinges ’.2 Thus, the ‘ nun- 
quam geldavit’ of the half hide of Ratton which lies in Hastings 
means no more than that it did not pay geld in that rape because 
it had already done so as part of the main block of three hides in 
the rape of Pevensey. Upon this quite obvious ground of exemp- 
tion the whole hundred of Shoyswell in Hastings rape, which was 
entirely composed of similar outliers of the Pevensey manors, was 
completely free of geld in the rape of Hastings: ‘ Essewelde 
hundredum nunquam geldum reddidit.’* It seems, therefore, 
that in dealing with this particular group of tenures we must 
reverse our rule, retaining the full tale of Edwardian hidage for 
the capital manor in its own rape, and omitting that of the outlier 
in the rape in which the latter lay but ‘ had never gelded ’. 
There remains one more source of confusion, and one which 
can be met with less certainty, but fortunately it is upon a very 
small scale, and can affect our figures only very slightly. This 
is the existence in certain parts of Sussex of a hide of 8 virgates 
as a Domesday measure of assessment, a factor which is perfectly 
well established and which must be taken into account. The 
8-virgate hide has been sufficiently discussed elsewhere.* It is 
sufficient to say here that its existence has been certainly proved 
in the manors of one district only, of the rape of Hastings, and it is 
precisely in that area only that the number of assessments smaller 
than half a hide is sufficient to disturb our calculations to any 
appreciable degree. In the other rapes the total of difference 
caused by reckoning the hide at 8 instead of 4 virgates would only 
be a reduction of one or two hides, and in every case the result 
would be to bring the total slightly nearer to the round sum at 
which we are aiming. I have, therefore, considered it best to 
reckon by the smaller virgate only where it is actually proved to 
have existed, in those tenures in the north-east, which in any 


1 D. B. i. f. 19 a. 2 Ibid. 21a. 3 Ibid. 19 b. 
* Vict. Co. Hist. Sussex, i. 359. Ante, xviii. 705; xix. 92, 503. 
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case do not affect our calculations appreciably. In the final totals, 
therefore, the question of the size of the virgate goes for almost 
nothing. 

Taking into account these corrections, which are called for by 
the plain words of the Survey, the following seem to be totals of 
hidage for the six rapes, reckoning from west to east in their 
geographical order : 


Rare or Cuicuester (Roger, Earl of Shrewsbury) 


Hundred of Hamesford : ; ; 117 hides 0 
Eseburne . ; , ; 64 0 

Ghidentroi ! ; . ‘ 117 0 

Silletone . . ‘ : 135 2 

Boseham? . ; : ‘ 119 2 

Bosgrave . . ‘ ‘ 113 2 

0 

2 

0 

0 


virgates 


” 


Estocbrige . ‘ ‘ ° 33 
Summerleg . ‘ ‘ ‘ 42 
Pageham . . ‘ ° 60 


Total - : . j ; 802 hides 


Rare oF ARUNDEL (Roger, Earl of Shrewsbury) 
Hundred of Redrebruge : ‘ ‘ 59 hides 


virgates 


2 virgates 


Berie ‘ ; , ; DD S » 
Benested . ; : ‘ tt) ws 34 Cs, 
3 


Iswerit® . ; ; ‘ eS . os 
Ris berge * ; ; ; 127 ,, 0 


” 


Total ‘ : ‘ ‘ 406 hides 0} virgates 


Rare oF BRAMBER (Wiliam de Braose) 


Hundred of Tifeld ® Z : : ; 1 hide 
Iswerit 3 ‘ : ‘ 30 
Windeham . , ‘ . 5 
Grenested . ; : : 3 
Hamfelde . ‘ : : 23 
Staninges ® . i ‘ ‘ 231 
Burbece’? . ; . : 64 
Bredford® . : ‘ . 111 
Eldritune® . » : : 13 


0 virgates 


| wmwowonocr- 


Total i . ‘ ‘ 483 hides 


1 hide deducted for the Rape of William de Braose. 
49 hides deducted for the Rape of William de Braose. 
% 4 hides deducted for the Rape of William de Braose. 
8 hides deducted for the Rape of William de Braose. 
4 hide accounted for in Soreham. 
Deduction of 51 hides in the Rape of Earl Roger. 
* Deduction of 10 hides in the Rape of Warenne. 
Deductions of 9 hides in the Rape of Warenne and 54 hides in that of Earl Roger. 
Deduction of 14 hides 1 virgate in the Rape of Warenne. 


oo 


virgates 
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Rare or Lewes (Wiliam de Warenne) 


Hundred of Bottingelle * ‘ ; ‘ 42 hides 
Estrat? .. a . : 71 


2 virgates 
0 
Windeham . ‘ : . 3 1 
2 
1 


> 


Bercham® : ‘ ; ‘ 36 
Poninges* . ‘ ‘ ‘ 69 
Eldritune . ‘ ‘ ; 32 
Prestetone . ‘ ‘ - 96 
Falemere® . ; ; J 48 
Welesmere ® ; q i 29 
Suaneberge” ‘ ‘ ‘ 105 
Homestreu ® ‘ ; i 110 


Total ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 644 hides 0} virgates 


Rare oF Pevensey (William de Mortain) 


Hundred of Wilendone ® ‘ . ‘ 100 hides 2 virgates 
Borne ‘ ; ; ‘ 57 , 3 
Pevensel_ . ‘ 3 ; 23 , O4 
Wandelmestrei ?° . ‘ ; 60 
Flexberge . . ‘ ‘ 51 
Auronhelle 4 : ; ‘ 18 
Edivestone 7” 3 ‘ ; 58 
Totenore . ; , : 152 
Framelle * 14 
Malling 
Grenested 14 
Hertevel?* . 

Ristone 14 
Reredfelle 
Latille 


eowooocrorwneocr- 


Total : ‘ . ; 638 hides 2} virgates 


1 Deduction of 3 hides 2 virgate in the Rape of Mortain. 

? Deduction of 2 hides 1 virgate in the Rape of Mortain. 

* Deduction of 19 hides 0 virgate in the Rape of Braose, 7 hides in that of Earl Roger 
and 24 in that of Mortain. 

* Deduction of 24 hides in the Rape of Mortain. 

5 Deduction of 3 hides in the Rape of Mortain. 

® Deduction of 14 hides in the Rape of Mortain. 

7 Deduction of 214 hides in the Rape of Mortain. 

® Deduction of 13} hides in the Rapes of Mortain and Braose and } hide in that of 
Mortain. 

® Deduction of 18 hides 24 virgates in the Rape of Hastings. 

10 Deduction of 2 hides in the Rape of Lewes and of approximately 34 virgates in the 
Rape of Hastings. 

11 Deduction of 14 hides in the Rape of Hastings. 

12 Deduction of 6 hides 2 virgates in the Rape of Hastings. 

8 Deduction of 1 hide in the Rape of Lewes. 

4 All hides which ‘ have never gelded ’ omitted. 


VOL. XLV.—NO. CLXXIX. 
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Rare or Hastines (Count Robert of Eu) 


Hundred of Hauchesberie! . : ' 1 hide 
Henhert! . ; ; i 4} ,, 
Staple 11 
Colespore . ‘ ‘ 
Babinrerode ‘ ‘ ‘ 63 
Hailesaltede ! 

Foxer 

Hou 

Bexelei 
Baldeslei 
Gestelinges . 


” 


1 
7 
4 
0 
1 
1 
3 
2 
24 
0 


Total? ; 5} virgates 


If these figures stood alone they might pass unnoticed, but 
what we know of the geld system of south-eastern England pre- 
pares us to find an organized geld unit in the rape, and to base it 
upon a multiple of 80 hides. There is the analogy of Kent, and, 
more directly convincing, there is the marked preponderance of 
such sums as 2, 4, 8, 16, and even 80 hides in the hidation of the 
manors. We cannot build an assessment by hundreds out of such 
material, but we find that it coincides markedly with the fiscal 
structure of the rapes. If we took the original totals to have been 
10 by 80 for Chichester, 5 by 80 for Arundel, 6 by 80 for Bramber, 
8 by 80 for both Lewes and Pevensey, and 2 by 80 for the small 
border rape of Hastings, our figures for the rapes would average 
less than one per cent. of divergence from the round sum in every 
case but one. Bramber alone would exceed the required hidage 
by one and a half per cent., and, considering the inevitable falli- 
bility of this kind of record and the occasional difficulties of inter- 
pretation, I do not think that we could hope for a more convincing 
result. The rapes, then, seem to be the circumscriptions which 
dominated the administration of Sussex at the period when the 
hidage came into being, for they alone, though unequal with each 
other, can be arranged into rounded divisions of the whole county. 
The original hidation of Sussex must have been one of 3,120 hides 
divided into groups in the ratio of 10:5:6:8:8: 2. 

If these figures be accepted, they cannot but affect our view 
of the antiquity of the rapes. It would be impossible to think of 
the hundred as a division of the rape or as part of any scheme of 
administration for which it may have been created. Apart from 
their irregularity, the hundreds conflict with the boundaries of 
the rapes and are crossed by them. Easwrith lies half in Arundel 


1 All non-geldable land has been omitted from these hundreds, together with the 
whole hundred of Shoyswell which never paid geld. 
? Calculated by the hide of eight virgates. 
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and half in Bramber. Windham and Aldrington lie athwart the 
boundary between Bramber and Lewes. If the rape and not the 
hundred is the ultimate geld unit it is difficult to avoid the con- 
clusion that it is also the older and more solid institution of the 
two. Again, the manor had reached a great extension in the years 
before the Conquest. Royal manors like Bosham, and ecclesi- 
astical manors like Steyning, held the soke over many sub-manors 
and berewicks. The unity of these great manors is ignored by the 
hidation. Whatever their economic and jurisdictional affinities, 
they must geld in the rape in which they lie, and according to 
their quota. If we cannot be sure that the rape antedates the 
hundred, it is at least clear that it is older than the particular 
framework of feudalism which prevailed in the reign of the Con- 
fessor. The conclusions to be drawn from the geld assessment go 
to confirm the antiquity and importance of what is provincial, 
and perhaps national, in Sussex, at the expense of what is common 
to England as a whole. J. E. A. JOLLIFFE. 








Records of the Keepers of the Peace and their Supervisors, 
1307-27 




























OF nearly eighty rolls of proceedings before justices of the peace 
and justices of labourers identified for the period between 1349 
and 1485,! all but a very few were discovered in the Public Record 
Office, classified under Assize Rolls,? or under Ancient Indict- 
ments.? An examination of the same two groups of manuscripts 
for the reign of Edward II has had negative results in the case of 
Ancient Indictments, but has revealed among Assize Rolls a small 
number of rolls containing inquests before the keepers of the 
peace and proceedings before their ‘ supervisors ’.4 The system of 
appointing justices to supervise and to complete the work of the 
keepers needs thorough investigation. Without attempting to 
solve the many problems involved, I am here using the term 
‘supervisors ’ untechnically and somewhat loosely to refer to 
justices, acting under various commissions, who were authorized 





1 For the printed lists see ante, xxi. 530-5; xxviii. 321-30; xxix. 479-505. For 
a few corrections and additions see my Early Treatises on the Practice of the Justices 
of the Peace, pp. 2-3. 

2 See List of Plea Rolls preserved in the Public Record Office, 1910. 

3 There is a manuscript list in the Public Record Office. 

* With a few exceptions (see nos. xi, xiv, xvi, infra), proceedings under commissions 
to investigate the misdeeds of long lists of local officials (usually omitting the keepers 
of the peace) have not been examined in detail for this study ; cf. e.g. Assize Rolls, 
71, 72, 290, 767, 1016, 1557, 1558, and many others. They must be left to the 
student of the later history of that baffling term ‘ Trailbaston’. At least one of the 
rolls, 1016, Wiltshire, 14 Edw. II, includes a few inquests before the keepers of 
the peace (m. 9 d). 
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to determine indictments brought before the keepers of the peace, 
and sometimes, in addition, to investigate the conduct of the 
keepers and of the sheriffs. They were usually given also powers 
of hearing and determining felonies and trespasses, and were often 
assigned to deliver gaols not only of prisoners indicted before the 
keepers of the peace but also of all other prisoners. Their records 
therefore include considerable material similar to that found 
on the rolls classified as Gaol Delivery Rolls. 

The earliest inquests before the keepers of the peace thus far 
discovered, two for Essex of 1277 and of 1308, were printed by 
Miss Cam a few years ago.? Since in her interesting analysis she 
referred to a Northamptonshire roll for 1320 as the only ‘ other 
unequivocal record of inquests before ‘‘custodes pacis”’’ of which 
she then knew, it has seemed worth while to print the following 
list. The title of each roll is given as catalogued, and then the addi- 
tional information necessary for the correct description of the roll ; 
also, when possible, the reference to the enrolment of the letters 
patent or close in virtue of which the keepers or justices were 
acting, with a brief indication of the form of their commission.* 

It is interesting to note that of the sixteen sets of proceedings 
here listed, twelve are connected with the activities of supervisors, 
seven with the supervisors of 1314,‘ and five with those of 
1326 ; 5 but that by far the most voluminous and most important 
of the rolls, the two for Kent,® are the result of surprisingly exten- 
sive work on the part of the keepers of the peace, acting apparently 
without the stimulus of supervisors other than the regular justices 
of Gaol Delivery. 

From even a very slight study of the content of this small 
group of judicial records, it is clear that they furnish valuable 
information on the history of crimes and of criminal procedure, 
as well as on many details of social and economic significance ; 
and that they contain abundant evidence on the machinery used 
for enforcing the various articles of the statute of Winchester, 
especially on the duties of constables. Finally, in throwing light 
on the early organization of the office of the keeper of the peace, 
they also afford convincing proof that administrative experiments 
usually associated with Edward IIT had already been thoroughly 
tried in the reign of his father. B. H. Putnam. 

1 This series will repay careful examination; undoubtedly it contains many in- 
quests before the keepers. 

2 Ante, xl. 411-19. 


%’ The changes in form need a detailed study such as I have attempted for the 
reign of Edward III in a paper read before the Royal Historical Society, January 
1929. 

* Nos. i, iii, vii, viii, xi, xii, xvi, infra. 

5 Nos. ii, iv, vi, xiv, xv, infra. 

® Nos. ix and x. Fortunately they are about to be printed by the Records Branch 
of the Kent Archaeological Society. 
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APPENDIX 
I.1 Assize Roll, 20, Bedfordshire. 8 Edw. II. 


Placita de querelis et transgressionibus coram H. de Spigurnel et aliis. 
Deliberatio Gaolae. 


* Spigurnel ’ 6 mm. 

m. 1 is headed: Placita de querelis et transgressionibus coram Henrico 

Spigurnel Iohanne Peyure et Waltero de Molesworth Iusticiariis domini Regis 

ad diuersas felonias & transgressiones audiendas & terminandas assignatis 

apud Bedeford Die Martis proxima post festum Sancti Laurencii Anno Regni 
Regis Edwardi filii Regis Edwardi Octauo [13 August 1314]. Spigurnel 


m. 4 contains a copy of the letters patent dated 18 June, 7 Edw. IL 
[1314], appointing the above three men and John de Wylughby to ‘ deter- 
mine ’ the indictments of felonies and trespasses brought before the keepers 
of the peace in the counties of Bedford, Buckingham, Northampton, and 
Rutland ; to inquire into the conduct of the keepers and of the sheriffs, 
and in general to hear and determine felonies and trespasses committed 
since 31 March, with special reference to illegal fishing.” 

m. 6 contains a copy of the letters patent dated 10 July, 8 Edw. II [1314], 
appointing the same men to deliver the gaols in the same counties of prisoners 
indicted before the keepers of the peace as well as of all other prisoners.* 

On 5 June, 7 Edw. II, Walter de Baa, Walter de Molesworthe, and 
Roger de Peyure had been appointed to keep the peace in the county of 
Bedford,* to enforce the statute of Winchester and to inquire of trespasses 
and crimes,° with authority to imprison the indicted and those notoriously 
suspected ; they were also informed that justices would speedily be sent 
to complete their work and to inquire into the conduct of sheriffs. Similar 
commissions were issued for a long list of counties. 

By a curious chance there has been preserved in a sixteenth-century 
volume of transcripts an English translation of the writ to the sheriffs of 
Bedford, Northampton, and Rutland, bidding them, in pursuance of the 
commission of 18 June, assist the four supervisors.® 


II. Assize Roll, 1395, Oxf., Berks., & Bucks. 20 Edw. II. 
Placita Coronae et querelarum coram Johanne de Stonore et sociis suis. 


16 mm. 


[Berks. ] 
mm. 5-10 contain proceedings in Berkshire. 


m. 5 is headed: Placita Corone apud Wyndes’ coram Iohanne de 
Stonore, Henrico de Pentelowe et Iohanne de la Haye Iusticiariis dominj 


1 The roman numerals merely indicate the order in my list. 

? Calendar of Patent Rolls (hereafter cited as C. P. R.), 1313-17, pp. 128-9 ; printed 
in Parl. Writs, 11. ii, app., pp. 76-7. 

3 C. P. R., 1313-17, p. 225; printed in Parl. Writs, 11.ii, app., p. 78. The precise 
extent of their jurisdiction of first instance is obscured by confused wording. 

4 C. P. R., 1313-17, pp. 122-3; printed in Parl. Writs, 11. ii, app., pp. 74-5. 

5 ‘de transgressionibus & facinoribus’. The second word is apparently used as 
synonymous with ‘ feloniis’ ; see the phraseology of the commission to supervisors. 

® Brit. Mus., Harl. MS. 293, fo. 38; brought to my attention by Miss Cam. The 
entry is described as an extract from the ‘ great booke belonging to William Biholt 


monke of St. Augustines in Canterbury ’. The marginal heading is: The 8 of Edward 
the second Breue de Trailebastoun. 
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Regis die Veneris proxima post festum Assumpcionis Beate marie Virginis 
Anno regni Regis Edwardi filii Regis Edwardi vicesimo [22 August 1326]. 

There follow : (1) a copy of the letters patent dated 8 June, 19 Edw. II! 
[1326], appointing the above three men to determine indictments of felonies 
and trespasses brought before the keepers of the peace in Berkshire, and 
also to punish offenders guilty of illegal assemblies and of violent assaults. 

(2) A brief summary of procedure, that is, of the justices’ mandates to 
the sheriff and to the keepers of the peace and of the subsequent production 
of prisoners and of the indictments. 

I cite one indictment as an example (m. 6 d): 

Iohannes filius Edwardi de Burchore de Benham captus pro eo quod 
indictatus est coram Roberto Achard et Iohanne de Brumpton custodibus 
pacis domini Regis de eo quod felonice interfecit . . . 

I have not found the commission of Achard and de Brumpton but 
merely supplementary instructions issued to them as keepers of the peace 
in Berkshire, dated 1 May, 19 Edw. II? [1326], similar to those that had 
been issued on the preceding 28 February to a long list of keepers not 
including those for Berkshire.* 


III. Assize Roll, 70, Bucks. 8 Edw. II. 

Placita Coronae coram Henrico Spigurnel, Johanne Peyvre et Waltero 
de Molesworth. 

Deliberatio Gaolae. 

* Spigurnel ’ 6 mm. 

m. 2 is headed: Placita Corone apud Ayllesbury coram Henrico 
Spigurnel Iohanne Peyure et Waltero de Molesworth Iusticiariis domini 
Regis ad diuersas felonias et transgressiones in comitatu Buk’ audiendas 
et terminandas assignatis Die Martis proxima post festum Sancti Bar- 
tholomei Anno Regni Regis Edwardi filii Regis Edwardi Octauo (27 August 
1314]. Spigurnel 


mm. 2 and 5, respectively, contain copies of the same letters patent of 
18 June and 10 July that were summarized in I, supra. 


IV. Assize Roll, 1395, Oxf., Berks., & Bucks. 20 Edw. II. 

Placita Coronae et querelarum coram Iohanne de Stonore et sociis suis. 
16 mm. 
[Bucks.] 

mm. 11-16 contain proceedings in Buckinghamshire. 

m. 11 is headed: Placita corone apud Aylesbury coram Iohanne de 
Stonore et sociis suis Iusticiariis domini Regis die Veneris proxima post 
festum Sancti Bartholomei Apostoli Anno regni Regis Edwardi filii Regis 
Edwardi vicesimo [29 August 1326]. 

There follow : (1) a copy of the letters patent dated 8 June, 19 Edw. II 
[1326], appointing John de Stonore, Philip de Aylesbury, and Roger le 
Mareschall supervisors of the keepers of the peace in the county of Bucking- 
ham, under the same form of commission as that summarized in II, supra. 


1 C. P. R., 1324-7, p. 292; printed in Parl. Writs, 11. ii, app., p. 287. 

2 C. P. R., 1324-7, p. 290; summarized in the Calendar as if it were a commission, 
although there is no Assignauimus clause. 

3 Ibid. p. 285; printed in Parl. Writs, 11. ii, app., p. 282. 
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(2) A brief summary of procedure, that is, of the justices’ mandates to 
the sheriff and to the keepers of the peace and of the subsequent production 
of prisoners and of the indictments. 

I cite one indictment as an example (m. 12) : 

Radulphus de Wedon et Iohannes de la Hay custodes pacis domini 
Regis venire fecerunt hic ad hunc diem quoddam indictamentum factum 
per sacramentum xii Iuratorum hundredi de Newport in quo continetur. . . 

On 27 July, 19 Edw. II [1325], Philip de Aylesbury, John de la Haye, 
sheriff, and Ralph de Weldon (an error for Wedon), were appointed keepers 
of the peace in the county of Buckingham under a commission enrolled in 
French,’ slightly different from the stereotyped Latin form of 9 Edw. II, 
summarized in IX, infra. 


V. Assize Roll, 262, Essex. 1 & 5 Edw. I. 
Inquisitiones de feloniis, etc., in Hundredo de Tendring, etc. 


2 mm. 

It has been proved by Miss Cam that m. 1 contains inquests before the 

keepers of the peace, Sir Hugh de Nevile and his companions, held on 
Saturday 3 February, 1 Edw. IT [1308].? 

On 24 December, 1 Edw. II, 1307, Hugh de Nevill, Hugh le Blound and 

the sheriff were appointed to keep the peace in Essex and to enforce the 

statute of Winchester, with special duties in relation to coinage and prices.* 


VI. Assize Roll, 309, Hereford. 20 Edw. II. 

Placita de transgressionibus coram Johanne Inge et aliis. 

Indictamenta. 

Deliberatio Gaolae. 

* Inge’ 6 mm. 

m. 1 is headed: Heref’ 

Placita apud Hereford’ coram Iohanne Inge Ricardo de Baskeruill et 
Thoma de Louthe Iusticiariis domini Regis ad diuersas felonias & trans- 
gressiones in comitatu Hereford’ audiendas & terminandas assignatis Die 
Iouis proxima ante festum Natiuitatis beate Marie Anno regni regis 
Edwardi filii Regis Edwardi xx° [4 September 1326]. Inge 


There follows a copy of the letters patent dated 8 June, 19 Edw. II* 
[1326], appointing the above three men supervisors of the keepers of the 
peace in the counties of Gloucester and Hereford, under the same form of 
commission as that summarized in II, supra. 

m. 2 is headed: Hereford’ Indictamenta diuersorum hominum In- 
dictatorum de diuersis feloniis & transgressionibus coram Ricardo de 
Baskeruill et Rogero de Baskeruill Custodibus pacis domini Regis in 
comitatu Hereford’ a xviii die Iunii Anno regni Regis Edwardi xiii® vsque 
festum natiuitatis beate Marie anno vicesimo [8 September 1326] liberata 


1 C. P. R., 1324-7, pp. 228-9 (Lattaye by an error for de la Haye); printed in 
Parl. Writs, 11. ii, app., p. 274. 

2 Ante, xl. 413. 

3 C. P. R., 1307-13, pp. 29-31; printed in Parl. Writs, 11. ii, app., pp. 8-9. 

* Thus dated on the manuscript Patent Roll of 20 Edw. II, m. 19; but erroneously 
printed as of the twentieth year in C. P. R., 1324-7, p. 352. Hereford had apparently 
been omitted by mistake from the long list of 8 June enrolled in the nineteenth year ; 
ibid. pp. 292-3; Parl. Writs, 1. ii, app., pp. 287-8. 
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Iohanni Inge et sociis suis Iusticiariis per commissionem domini Regis 
assignatis in Comitatu predicto per predictos Custodes Pacis pretextu 
breuis domini Regis eisdem Custodibus pacis inde directi. 

On 18 June, 13 Edw. II [1320], the two Baskervills were appointed 
keepers of the peace in the county of Hereford * under a commission similar 
in form to that of 14 June, 9 Edw. II, summarized in IX, infra. 


VII. Assize Roll, 333, Herts. 9 Edw. II. 
Deliberatio Gaolae coram W. de Goldyngton et R. de Maddingle. 


Placita Coronae. 
‘ * Goldington ’ 4 mm. 
m. 1 is headed: Deliberacio gaolae Hertford’ facta ibidem coram 
Willelmo de Goldington & Roberto de Maddingle Iusticiariis domini Regis 
ad omnes gaolas in comitatu Hertf’ deliberandas assignatis die Veneris 
proxima post festum Sancte Lucie Virginis anno regni Regis Edwardi filii 
Regis Edwardi nono [19 December 1315]. Goldington 


There follow: (1) a copy of the letters patent dated 26 February, 
8 Edw. II [1315], appointing Robert Fitz Walter, John de Mutford, William 
Goldington, and Robert de Maddingle to deliver gaols in the counties of 
Cambridge, Huntingdon, Essex, and Hertford of prisoners indicted before 
the keepers of the peace and also of all other prisoners.” 

(2) A copy of letters close dated 9 November, 9 Edw. IT [1315], rebuking 
the above four men for ceasing their activities as supervisors of the 
keepers of the peace in the county of Hertford.* 

On 18 June, 7 Edw. II,* and again on 4 December, 8 Edw. II, 1314,° 
these four had been appointed supervisors of the keepers of the peace in 
the four counties named above, under commissions of the same form as that 
of 18 June summarized in I, supra. 


VIII. Assize Roll, 353, Hunts. 8-9 Edw. II. 
Placita de transgressionibus et Deliberatio Gaolae coram T. de Scalariis 
et W. de Goldington. 
* Scalariis ’ 
* Goldington ’ 8 mm. 
m.3 is headed: Placita apud Huntingdon’ coram Thoma de Scalariis & 
Willelmo de Goldingtone Iusticiariis ad felonias & transgressiones In comi- 
tatu Hunt’ perpetratas audiendas & terminandas assignatis die Lune in 
festo sancte Katerine Virginis anno regni domini Regis Edwardi Octauo 
[25 November 1314]. Scalar’ 


There follows a copy of the letters patent dated 18 September, 8 Edw. II 
[1314], appointing Robert Fitz Walter, Thomas de Scalariis, William de 
Goldington, and Robert de Maddyngle supervisors of the keepers of the 


1 C. P. R., 1317-21, pp. 459-60 ; printed in Parl. Writs, 11. ii, app., pp. 148-9. 

2 Rot. Pat., 8 Edw. II, pt. 2, m. 30 d., without date. 

8 Apparently not enrolled, nor is it included in the Calendar of Chancery Warrants, 
1244-1326 ; but it is identical in form with the writ issued on 4 December, 8 Edw. II ; 
Calendar of Close Rolls, 1313-8, p. 205 ; printed in Parl. Writs, 11. ii. app., p. 85. 

* I, supra, p. 437. 

5 C.P. R., 1313-17, pp. 207-8 ; printed in Parl. Writs, 11. ii, app., p. 83. 
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peace in the counties of Cambridge, Huntingdon, Essex, and Hertford. 
This commission duplicates their previous one of 18 June, 7 Edw. II, 
recorded in VII, supra. 

Stitched to m. 3 is the original commission of Gaol Delivery dated 
26 February, 8 Edw. II, and enrolled in VII, supra. It includes three of the 
above four supervisors and adds de Mutford in place of de Scalariis. 


IX. Assize Roll, 397, Kent. 10 Edw. IT. 

Praesentationes, etc., sub Statutum de Wintonia 

9 mm. 

m. 1 is headed: De pace anno x° 

Rotuli de Pace et Processus indictamentorum factorum coram Rogero 
le Sauuage Ricardo de Rokesle et Iohanne de Ifeld custodibus Pacis 
Domini Regis in Comitatu Kancie tam de feloniis [quam] de transgres- 
sionibus Anno Regni Regis Edwardi filii Regis Edwardi Decimo 

There follows a copy of the letters patent dated 14 June, 9 Edw. II 
[1316], appointing the above three men to keep the peace in Kent, to 
enforce the statute of Winchester, to inquire of felonies and trespasses, and 
to imprison the indicted and those notoriously suspected.* 


X. Assize Roll, 398, Kent. 11 Edw. II. 
Praesentationes, etc., sub Statutum de Wintonia 
5 mm. 

m. 1 is headed: De pace Anno xi° 

Rotuli de Pace et Processus indictamentorum factorum coram Rogero 
Le Sauuage Ricardo de Rokesle et Iohanne de Ifeld custodibus pacis 
domini Regis in Comitatu Kancie tam de feloniis quam de transgressionibus 
Anno Regni Regis Edwardi filij Regie Edwardi vndecimo. 

This roll contains further sessions before the same keepers of the peace 
as in IX, supra, acting under the same commission. It is interesting to be 
able to trace in Gaol Delivery Roll 27 the final proceedings on a large number 
of the indictments brought before the keepers of the peace in Kent during 
these two years, 10 and 11 Edw. II. 


XI. Assize Roll, 596, Norfolk. 8, 9 & 10 Edw. II. 


Placita coram eisdem [i.e. W. de Ormesby et aliis; see no. 593] de 
querelis super ministros Regis, etc. 


‘ Ormesby ’ 7 mm. 


m. 1 contains: (1) a copy of the letters patent dated 18 June, 7 Edw. II 
[1314], appointing William de Ormesby, John de Thorpe, William de 
Kerdeston, and Edmund de Hemegrave supervisors of the keepers of the 
peace in Norfolk and Suffolk, under the same form of commission as that 
summarized in I, supra. 

(2) A copy of a writ dated 16 December, 8 Edw. II ? [1314], identical 
with the letters close of 9 November, 9 Edw. II, in VII, supra, directed 
to the above four men, rebuking them for ceasing their activities as super- 


1 ©. P. R., 1313-17, p. 130. 
? Ibid. p. 482; printed in Parl. Writs, 11. ii, app., pp. 102-3. 


% Apparently not enrolled ; nor is it included in the Calendar of Chancery Warrants, 
1244-1326. 
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visors of the keepers of the peace in Norfolk. The heading follows: 
Presentaciones facte apud Norwycum coram W. de Ormesby & J. de Thorp 
Iusticiariis domini Regis ad diuersas felonias & transgressiones in comita- 
tibus Norfi’ & Suff’ audiendas & terminandas assignatis die Martis in 
Crastino Sancte Katerine Virginis anno regni Regis Edwardi filii Regis 
Edwardi Octauo [26 November 1314]. 

m. 5 contains a similar heading for 25 February, 8 Edw. II. 

m. 7 is headed: Adhuc de querelis super ministros domini Regis factis 
apud Norwyc’ anno nono & x™. Ormesby 


The character of the offences on mm. 5, 6, and 7 differs from those on 
the preceding membranes and shows that Ormesby and Thorpe for the 
latter portion of the roll were acting under a commission of 24 October, 
8 Edw. II, appointing them, together with John de Mutford and John de 
Fresyngfeld, to investigate in the counties of Norfolk and Suffolk the mis- 
deeds of a long list of local officials, not including the keepers of the peace.’ 


XII. Assize Roll, 628, Northamptonshire. 8 Edw. II. 

Placita Coronae coram Henrico Spigurnel et aliis. 

Placita de querelis, etc. 

Deliberationes Gaolarum. 

11 mm. 

m. 2 is headed: Placita Corone apud Norhampton’ coram Hénrico 
Spigurnel, Iohanne Peyure, Waltero de Molesworth & Iohanne de Wylughby 
lusticiariis Domini Regis ad diuersas felonias & transgressiones in comitatu 
Norhampt’ audiendas & terminandas assignatis Die Martis proxima post 
festum Assumpcionis beate Marie Anno Regni Regis Edwardi filii Regis 
Edwardi Octauo [20 August 1314]. Spigurnel 


mm. 2 and 11, respectively, contain copies of the same letters patent 
of 18 June, 7 Edw. II (July in the manuscript, evidently by an error), and 
of 10 July, 8 Edw. II, that appear in both I and III, supra. It is interesting 
to note that the supervisors began their sessions on three successive Tues- 
days in August, the 13th, the 20th, and the 27th, in three of the four 
counties under their jurisdiction. Is the non-survival of their records for 
Rutland an accident * or did they fail to act in the fourth county ? 


XIII. Assize Roll, 640, Northamptonshire. Edw. I to Edw. III.* 
Praesentationes 


9 mm. 


m. 6 is headed : Norhampton’ 

Inquisicio capta apud Norhampton’ coram Willelmo la Zouche de 
Haryngworth & Iohanne de Wylughbi anno regni Regis Edwardi filii Regis 
Edwardi quartodecimo. 

There follows a copy of the letters patent dated 18 June, 13 Edw. II 
[1320], appointing the above two men keepers of the peace in the county 
of Northampton,* under a commission of the same form as that noted in 


1 C. P. R., 1313-17, p. 248. 
* It is of course possible that eventually they will be discovered. 
* This roll is described by Miss Cam, ante, xl. 414. 


* Not a ‘ mandate ’ to the keepers as stated by Miss Cam, but their appointment as 
keepers, 
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VI, supra, and similar therefore to that of 14 June, 9 Edw. II, summarized 
in IX, supra. 

m. 5 consists of the original letters close of 7 August, 14 Edw. II [1320], 
urging the above keepers of the peace to be diligent and bidding them 
certify to the king the names of those arrested.’ It is endorsed: Execucio 
istius breuis patet in Rotulo eidem consuto. 


XIV. Assize Roll, 681, Notts. 20 Edw. II. 

Placita coram J. de Bousser et aliis. 

5 mm. 

m. 1 is headed: Notingham’ 

Placita apud Not’ coram Iohanne de Bousser Iohanne Mounteneye 
Thoma de Nouo Mercato & Roberto Perepount Iusticiariis domini Regis ad 
audiendum & terminandum in comitatu Notingham assignatis die Veneris 
proxima post festum Sancti Bartholomei Anno regni Regis Edwardi filii 
Regis Edwardi vicesimo [29 August 1326]. 

There follow : (1) a copy of the letters patent dated 8 June, 19 Edw. II 
[1326], appointing the first three men supervisors of the keepers of the 
peace in the counties of Nottingham and Derby,” under a commission of 
the same form as that summarized in VI, supra. 

(2) A copy of the letters close dated 20 July, 20 [Edw. II, 1326], 
associating Robert Perepount to the commission.® 

m. 2 contains copies of letters patent and close, apparently not enrolled, 
dated precisely like those on m. 1 and directed to the same men, appointing 
them on a commission to investigate the misdeeds of a long list of local 
officials, not including the keepers of the peace. The session under this 
second commission was held on the same day and at the same place as that 
under the first. 


XV. Assize Roll, 1395, Oxf., Berks., Bucks. 20 Edw. II. 
Placita Coronae et querelarum coram Johanne de Stonore et sociis suis. 
16 mm. 
[Oxfordshire] 

mm. 1-4 contain proceeds in Oxfordshire. 

m. 1 is headed: Placita corone apud Oxon’ coram Iohanne de Stonore 
et sociis suis Iusticiariis domini Regis die Iouis proxima post festum 
Decollacionis sancti Iohannis Baptiste anno regni Regis Edwardi filii Regis 
Edwardi vicesimo [4 September 1326]. 

There follow : (1) a copy of the letters patent dated 8 June, 19 Edw. II 
[1326], appointing John de Stonore, John de Whytefeld, and John Loueday 
supervisors of the keepers of the peace in the county of Oxford, under the 
same form of commission as that summarized in II, supra. 

(2) A brief summary of procedure, that is, of the justices’ mandates to 
the sheriff and to the keepers of the peace and of the subsequent production 
of the prisoners and of the indictments. 

I cite one indictment as an example (m. 1) : 

Rogerus de Nowers, Ricardus de Abberbury et Iohannes de Whytefeld 

Calendar of Close Rolls, 1318-23, p. 325; printed in Parl. Writs, u. ii, app., 
pp. 150-1.. 


2 C. P. R., 1324-7, p. 292; printed in Parl. Writs, 11. ii, app., pp. 287-8. 
3 C. P. R., ut supra. 
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custodes etc. venire fecerunt hic quoddam indictamentum factum per 
sacramentum xii Iuratorum ville Oxonie in quo continetur quod Ricardus 
Walkeleyn felonice interfecit Ricardum Ouere constabularium pacis 
domini Regis. . . 

On 23 March, 19 Edw. II, 1326, the above three men had been appointed 
keepers of the peace in the county of Oxford,’ under a commission identical 
in form with that of 9 Edw. II, summarized in IX, swpra. 


XVI. Assize Roll, 850, Suffolk. 8 Edw. IT. 


Placita de querelis coram W. de Ormesby et J. de Thorp. 
Praesentationes. 
8 mm. 

m. 1 is headed : Ormesby 

Placita de querelis apud Henhowe coram W. de Ormesby & I. de Thorp 
Iusticiariis domini Regis ad diuersas felonias & transgressiones audiendas & 
terminandas et eciam transgressiones ministrorum domini Regis assignatis 
in comitatu Suff’ die sabbati proxima ante quindenam Pasche anno regni 
Regis Edwardi filii Regis Edwardi Octauo [5 April 1315]. Ormesby 

m.3is headed : Ormesby 

Adhuc de querelis super ministros domini Regis factis apud Hennowe 
anno ix™? & decimo 

m. 6 is headed: Presentaciones facte apud Hennowe coram W. de 
Ormesby & I de Thorp Iusticiariis domini Regis ad diuersas felonias & 
transgressiones in comitatu Suff’ factas audiendas & terminandas assignatis 
die Mercurii proxima post festum Sancti Nicholai anno regni Regis Edwardi 
filii Regis Edwardi Octauo [11 December 1314]. Ormesby 


The character of the offences on mm. 1-5 differs from those on the sub- 
sequent membranes and proves that Ormesby and Thorp were acting under 
the same two commissions of 24 October, 8 Edw. II, and of 18 June, 
7 Edw. II, respectively, as in Norfolk ; see XI, supra. 





Visitation Returns of the Diocese of Hereford in 1397 
Part IV 


Kyngestone. Visitacio facta ibidem die Jovis vii mensis Junii, anno 
ut supra. Parochiani ibidem dicunt quod Jankyn de Walle de Lawtone, 
solutus, et Agnes Abbat, conjugata, graviter diffamantur de adulterio 
commisso inter eos. Item quod Willelmus Kemsey fornicatur cum Malkyn 
Walker, ambo soluti. [Vir comparuit, negavit et purgavit se. Commissum 
est capellano ad recipiendum purgacionem mulieris.?] Item quod Phylipot 
Walker fornicatur cum Johanna, quam tenet. Item quod Howel, clericus 
ecclesie, adulterat cum Margareta ffytheler, conjugata. Item quod Johan- 
nes de Astone fornicatur cum Alicia Stafforde. Item quod Rogerus Mascald 
adulterat cum Agnete Vyserche, conjugata. Item quod Johannes Vysarche, 
maritus dicte Agnetis, manutenet et sustinet voluntarie hujusmodi adul- 
terium inter uxorem suam et dictum Rogerum. Item quod dictus Rogerus 


1 C. P. R., 1324-7, p. 287; Parl. Writs, 11. ii, app., p. 285. 
2 Added in another hand. 
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adulterat cum Alicia Incheliffe. Item quod Thomas Monse et Maiota, uxor 
sua, non cohabitant, ut vir . . .1 parentes dicte Maiote impediunt eandem 
ad cohabitandum cum eodem .. .’ Item quod Johannis Penke fornicatur 
cum Margareta ...' fol. 16. Item quod Thomas Andrewes fornicatur cum 
Johanna, quam tenet, serviente nuper Thome Holgot. Item quod Gwiliam 
de Clonne, qui moratur apud Astone, adulterat cum Agnete Clerke, quam 
tenet pro uxore, superstite alia uxore, cum qua precontraxit apud Clonne, 
cujus nomen ignorant. Item quod Thomas Gylle et Johanna, uxor sua, 
sunt illegitime copulati, eo quod attingunt se in tercio gradu consanguini- 
tatis. Item quod Vincencius Stodeherte et uxor sua sunt in eodem gradu 
consanguinitatis. Item quod Nicholaus Robertes et Maiota, uxor sua, sunt 
in tercio gradu affinitatis, eo quod Willelmus Hwlle, consanguineus dicti 
Nicholai, quondam habuit eandem Maiotam in uxorem. [Differtum est 
usque ad adventum Rectoris ad examinandum testes.”] Item quod Johan- 
nes Luger et Matilda, uxor sua, sunt in quarto gradu consanguinitatis. 
[Differtum ad idem.”?] Item quod Thomas Osbarne et Alicia, uxor sua, sunt 
in eodem gradu consanguinitatis. [Ad id.*] Item quod Thomas Collemon 
et Matilda, uxor sua, sunt in iiiit® gradu consanguinitatis. [Ad id.*] Item 
quod Willelmus Walker committit adulterium cum Alicia, uxore Thome 
London. Item quod eadem Alicia adulterat cum Johanne Leddene. Item 
quod prefatus Willelmus Walker est communis diffamator vicinorum falso 
et maliciose: et presertim diffamavit falso Agnetem, uxorem Willelmi 
More, super adulterio commisso cum eodem Willelmo. Item quod dicta 
Alicia London est communis diffamatrix vicinorum. 

Dyluwe. Visitacio facta ibidem die Veneris viii Junii, anno ut supra. 

Pyontia Reais. Parochiani dicunt quod cancellus est ruinosus, et patitur 
defectus in tectura et aliis, in defectu Rectoris. Item quod Willelmus Wot- 
tone subtrahit viii denarios lumini beate Marie, quos parochiani recuperave- 
runt versus eum per sentenciam diffinitivam in consistorio Herefordensi, et 
quod idem Willelmus est excommunicatus racione non solucionis hujus- 
modi viiid. per annum jam elapsum. Item quod idem Willelmus Wottone 
fornicatur cum Maiota Howdy, quam tenet in domo sua, et quod abjuravit 
eandem .. .1 

fol.16b. DyLuwe. Parochianidicunt quod Vicariusde Dyluwe ordinavit 
in ultima voluntate sua unum capellanum ad celebrandum ibidem pro anima 
sua per annum integrum, et ulterius si bona sua extenderent, et in testa- 
mento suo constituit dominum Johannem Snede et dominum Walterum 
Robyns, capellanos, hujusmodi testamenti executores. Qui quidem domi- 
nus Johannes celebrat pro anima dicti Vicarii alias ibidem alias alibi, 
recipiendo nomine salarii sui vii marcas, nimis excessive, ut credunt, et 
contra juramentum suum prestitum de debite exequendo dictam ultimam 
voluntatem. Item idem dominus Johannes Snede incontinens est cum 
Issabella Hannys, serviente Godwini de Irlande. Item quod dominus 
Johannes Skylle, capellanus, et Johanna, relicta Willelmi Snede, graviter 
diffamantur super incontinencia commissa, et habitarunt diu in loco 
suspecto. Item quod Willelmus de Mulle, conjugatus, adulterat cum 
Alicia Wyralle. Item quod Coweslot fornicatur cum Margareta, relicta 
Walteri Baylyf. Item quod Edmundus Maen fornicatur cum Issabella, 
serviente sua. Item quod Johannes Lupsone absentat se ab ecclesia paro- 


1 Corner of leaf torn off. ® Added in another hand. 
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chiali diebus dominicis et festis, et fornicatur cum Johanna Hulle. Item 
quod Rector tenetur invenire unum par vestimentorum ad celebrandum 
ibidem diebus festis, quod non facit. Item quod libri, ad quorum invencio- 
nem Rector tenetur, sunt defectivi et insufficientes ad deserviendum Deo et 
ecclesie, in defectu ejusdem Rectoris. 

Pennbrugge. Visitacio facta ibidem die Sabbati, nona mensis Junii, 
anno ut supra. 

SARNESFELDE. Parochiani dicunt quod omnia sunt bene ibidem. 

STAUNTONE JUXTA PENNBRUGGE. Parochiani dicunt quod Robyn 
fllessewer, carnifex, recusat reddere decimas lucri sui de hujusmodi arte 
curato suo. Item quod Muryel Hensor, filia Willelmi Hensor, fornicatur 
cum Jerwerth Goghe. Item quod Johannes Munton impedit ultimam 
voluntatem Matilde Jurles, eo quod detinet iis. de bonis ejusdem, licet 
pluries requisitus per Willelmum Jurles, executorem testamenti dicte 
Matilde, ad restitucionem hujusmodi denariorum. 

PENNBRUGGE. Parochiani dicunt quod Johannes Scheppert adulterat 
cum Alson, quam tenet in domo sua, repulsa uxore sua. Item quod Lucia 
Magre de Noke fornicatur cum Willelmo Snowe. Item quod Philippus Went 
et Johanna Walisshe contraxerunt adinvicem per verba de presenti, 
carnali copula subsecuta, et sic non procurant matrimonium facere solemp- 
nizari inter eos. Item quod Howel Strateforde adulterat cum Maiota 
Baly, conjugata. Item quod Agnes Walisshe adulterat cum Howel, com- 
morante extra diocesim. Item quod David Hope committit adulterium 
cum Margareta Hope. Item quod Wylym ap Medwe fornicatur cum 
Gylot Swane. Item quod dominus Johannes Hopkyns, capellanus, incon- 
tinens est cum Alicia Adames. Item quod eadem Alicia adulterat cum 
Waltero Carpentere de Leomestre, conjugato. Item quod Willelmus 
Strechere absentat se ab ecclesia parochiali diebus dominicis et festis. 
Item quod Johannes Phylippes absentat se ut supra, et est communis 
operarius diebus dominicis et festis. Item quod Gybbon Brimley diffama- 
vit maliciose Agnetem, uxorem . . .' super adulterio commisso cum Thoma 
Gomonde, et sic suscitat .. .1 Item quod Gruffuthe, serviens Rogeri 
Clerke, fornicatur cum quadam, quam tenet. 

fol.17. Almaly. Visitacio facta ibidem die lune xi Junii, anno ut supra. 

Wynrortone. Parochiani dicunt quod Jankyn Malmeshulle fornicatur 
cum Maiota Baldenhale. Item quod Reynald Taelour fornicatur cum 
Leticia, quam tenet. Item quod dominus Johannes Ely, capellanus, com- 
morans in diocesi Wygorniensi, incontinens est cum Johanna de la Haye. 
Item quod dominus Robertus Tymmys, commorans apud Clyfforde, incon- 
tinens est cum Juliana Baker de Wynfortone. [Vir comparuit, negavit, et 
purgavit se cum vi* manu : mulier comparuit, negavit, et purgavit se coram 
curato.”] 

WuirEeney. Parochiani dicunt quod Llewelyn Gronwe committit 
adulterium cum Angharat Bach. Item quod Howell Says non recepit sacra 
sacramentalia in ecclesia parochiali in festo Pasche ultime preterito: an 
alibi vel non ipsi nesciunt. 

ErpEsLEY. Parochiani dicunt quod cancellus patitur defectus in 
tectura et aliis, in defectu Rectoris. Item quod idem Rector tenetur 
invenire unum portiforium in choro ad deserviendum Deo et ecclesie, quod 


1 Corner of leaf torn off. 2 Added in another hand. 
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non facit. Item quod Vicarius tenetur invenire unum clericum ad deser- 
viendum Deo in ecclesia, qui scit legere et cantare, pulsare campanas, ire 
ante eundem ad visitandum infirmos, et alia facienda, quod non facit. 
[Differuntur omnia contravencia Vicarii sub spe concordia.'] Item quod 
Agnes Knetchur et Issabella, servientes dicti Vicarii, pulsant campanas, et 
juvant ipsum Vicarium ad celebrandum, quod est contra honestatem 
ecclesiasticam. Item quod scandalum et sinistra suspicio est inter paro- 
chianos de cohabitacione ejusdem Vicarii cum eisdem mulieribus. Item 
quod Walterus Grobbe mortuus est sine sacramentis et confessione, in de- 
fectu Vicarii. Item quod Rogerus, filius Walteri Wardroper, mortuus est 
pari forma, in defectu Vicarii. Item quod Ricardus Bady et Alicia Barbour 
abierunt sine extrema unccione, in defectu Vicarii. Item quod quidam 
infans Thome Corveyour baptizatus fuit sine chrismate, in defectu Vicarii. 
Item quod idem Vicarius, dum humavit Johannem Boley in cimiterio, 
publice dixit in audiencia plurium ibidem existencium, Jace ibi, excom- 
municate, in magnum opprobrium &c. Item quod in festo Pasche ultime 
preterito idem Vicarius recusavit ministrare sacramentum Waltero Jewe, 
seniori, quousque concordaverit cum eo super certis decimis quas.. .* 
Item quod recusat ministrare sacramentalia in festo Pasche servientibus 
dicte parochie, quousque concordaverint cum eo de decima salarii eorundem. 
Item quod idem Vicarius celebravit clandestine matrimonium inter Jankyn 
Colle et Margaretam, uxorem suam, bannis non editis nisisemel. Item quod 
idem Vicarius est communis mercator diversorum bonorum, bladorum et 
aliorum, et est usurarius. Item quod idem Vicarius celebrat bis in die. Item 
quod Walterus Machin committit adulterium cum Cecilia Besannde, repulsa 
sua uxore legitima. Item quod Andrewe, filius Walteri Wardrop, fornicatur 
cum Matilda Carpenter. Item quod Johannes, filius ejusdem Walteri, forni- 
catur cum Juliana Barron. Item quod Willelmus Jewe et Juliana Lachar 
fornicantur adinvicem. fol. 17b. Item quod Vicarius noluit ministrare 
sacramentum in festo Pasche ultime preterito Amisie, filie Johannis Baker. 
Item quod Mylo Webbe fornicatur cum Alicia Syre. Item quod Davy 
Thresser fornicatur cum Johanna Specerer. Item quod Vicarius tenetur 
invenire unam lampadem ardentem in ecclesia die noctuque, quod 
non facit. Item quod Johannes Baker non venit ad ecclesiam diebus 
dominicis et festis. Item quod Isota Lather non venit ut supra. Item 
quod Vicarius juratus est coram domino Episcopo de inveniendo unum 
capellanum ad celebrandum in capella de Bolynghulle, quod non facit. 
Ideo perjurus est. Item quod unus calix furatus est de bonis parochia- 
norum ad valorem xls., in defectu Vicarii, qui tenetur ad custodiam. 
Item quod idem Vicarius tenetur pulsare ante missam omni die, quod 
non facit. Item quod dehonesta ecclesia est cum lino et canapo. 
Item quod tenetur invenire cordas pro campanis, quod non facit. Item 
quod Jankyn Baeley et Amisia, uxor sua, non cohabitant simul. Item 
conquesti sunt Johannes Baker et Margeria, uxor sua, penes officialem 
quod Vicarius de Erdesley in xl* ultime preterita recusavit expresse absol- 
vere dictam Margeriam, habita ipsius confessione, nisi vellet dare xii dena- 
rios ad reparacionem librorum ecclesie, ut asseruit : propter quod Margeria 
ivit Herefordiam pro absolucione obtinenda, et ibidem confessa est et 
absoluta ibidem per dominum Johannem Mawdely. Demum in festo 
1 Added in another hand. ? Half a line blank. 
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Pasche tunc proxime sequentis eadem Margeria accessit ad mensam 
Domini, cui idem Vicarius recusavit ministrare sacramentum nisi iterum 
confiteretur peccata sua sibi. Item in xl* ultima idem Vicarius noluit 
ministrare eisdem sacramentalia, quia noluerunt dimittere cuidam Ricardo 
Wilsone Baker occisionem Walteri, filii dictorum Johannis et Margerie, et 
dimittere prosecucionem suam. 

WYLLARDESLEY. Parochiani dicunt quod Meuric Walishmon adulterat 
cum Eva, uxore cujusdam, cujus nomen ignorant. 

Kynars.ey. Parochiani dicunt quod dominus Walterus Ondys, capel- 
lanus, cohabitat cum Agnete, quondam concubina sua : dicunt tamen quod 
credunt eos immunes de peccato commisso. Item quod Johanna Cowarde 
de Kynarsley adulterat cum domino Johanne Somerton, Rectore de 
Lettone, et non cohabitat cum marito suo, licet sepius requisita. Item 
quod Alicia Mayarde est communis diffamatrix, et suscitator briga- 
rum inter vicinos. Item quod Jevan Taelour fornicatur cum Margareta 
Clanvowe. 

AtMALY. Parochiani dicunt quod omnia sunt bene ibidem, excepto 
quod porcio Vicarii ibidem est nimis exilis ad sustentacionem ipsius et 
onera sibi incumbencia supportanda. 

fol. 18. LinHates. Vicarius, quia non comparuit, summonitus est 


habent diem apud Kyntone, ubi dicunt quod Philippus Burke et Juliana 
Godryche contraxerunt adinvicem, carnali copula subsecuta, nec faciunt 
hujusmodi matrimonium solempnizari, et hoc in defectu dicte Juliane. 
Item quod Johannes Hopley est communis operarivs diebus dominicis et 
festis. Item quod Rector tenetur invenire unam lampadem ardentem 
coram summo altari, quod non facit. Item quod Jankyn Lulwake adulterat 
cum Juliana Moore. [Vir comparuit, et habet diem coram domino die sab- 


[Vir comparuit, negavit et purgavit se coram commissarium apud Webley. 
Mulier purgavit se.1] 

Clyfforde. Visitacio facta ibidem die Martis, xii die Junii, anno ut 
supra. Parochiani ibidem dicunt quod cancellus patitur defectus in tectura, 
in defectu Rectoris. Item quod Philipot Mulward et Llenke, filia Jevan 
Hir, post divorcium inter eos cohabitant simul in eodem domo, quod sus- 
pectum est. Item dicunt quod parochiani de Curshope tenentur ad contri- 
buendum reparacioni ecclesie de Clyfforde, campanilis et aliorum ornamen- 
torum, ut matrici ecclesie, quod non faciunt. Item quod Robyn Akes 
fornicatur cum serviente sua. Item quod Jevan Kenyn adulterat cum 
Alicia Brydd. 

CursHoPe. Parochiani dicunt quod cancellus est ruinosus et defectivus 
in tectura, muris, et fenestris, in defectu Rectoris. Item quod non habent 
nec missas nec alia divina servicia nisi missam tantum diebus dominicis, et 
hoc expensis eorum propriis, in defectu Rectoris. Item quod infantes non 
baptizantur ibidem, in defectu Rectoris. Item quod Jevan Gwyn adulterat 
cum Nest filia Howel, repulsa uxore sua legitima. Item quod Jevan ap 
Phylyp fornicatur cum Johanna filia Hoedlywe, quam tenet. Item quod 
dominus Owain, capellanus, incontinens est cum quadam ‘Vladus filia 
Jokkyn. 


1 Added in another hand. 
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fol. 18b. Kyntone. Visitacio facta ibidem die Mercurii, xiii mensis 
Junii. 

HyntynTone. Parochiani dicunt quod Howel ap Penlloyt fornicatur 
cum Dydgu, filia David ap Meilir. Item quod Llewelyn Bannour fornicatur 
cum Gwenvyl verch Lwgyr, et Angharat filia Grone. Item quod Ricardus 
ap Howel fornicatur cum Margret filia Gwillim ap Gruffydd. Item quod 
Jevan ap Dorroc fornicatur cum Eva filia Eynon. Item quod Rogerus 
Goghe fornicatur cum Angharat filia David. Item quod David ap Eynon 
Dilest fornicatur cum Angharat filia Gruffydd. Item quod Llewelyn Bry- 
ton fornicatur cum Mald filia Jevan. Item quod Meuric ap Eynon forni- 
catur cum Angharat filia David. 

Bruntey. Parochiani dicunt quod Rector tenetur invenire unum 
portiforium ad deserviendum Deo et ecclesie in eadem, quod non facit. 
Item quod dat fructus ecclesie ad firmam laycis, licencia non petita nec 
obtenta, et quod hujusmodi fructus non reponuntur in solo ecclesie. Item 
quod Johannes ap Ivor fornicatur cum Ardudvyl filia Gwillyam. Item 
quod Jevan ap Eynon fornicatur cum Angharat filia Gruffydd. Item quod 
Gruffuth lloyt ap llewelyn Doppa adulterat cum Wenllian Duy. Item 
quod Gruffuth ap Rys committit adulterium cum Eva Duy. Item quod 
Howell Kycheyvokes et Gwenllian filia Jevan, uxor sua, sunt illegitime 
copulati, eo quod Gwch ap Howel, quondam maritus de Gwenllian, attinge- 
bat dictum Howel infra quartum gradum affinitatis, et prefatus Howel 
adulterat cum Matilda filia David. Item quod Rys ap Howel fornicatur 
cum Angharat verch Wilym. Item quod Howel Wynne fornicatur cum 
Eva filia Ivor. Item quod Jevan ap llewelyn Veddik fornicatur cum 
Nest verch Jevan. Item quod Gruffuth ap llewelyn Whith fornicatur cum 
Eva filia Jakes. Item quod Regur ap Gwallder et lloweceryth, uxor sua, 
sunt illegitime copulati, quia sunt infra iiii“™ gradum consanguinitatis. 
Item quod Joris ap Rys fornicatur cum Gwenllian filia Madoc. Item 
quod Howel ap Jevan ap David fornicatur cum Margareta filia Gwillym. 
Item quod Howel ap Gwillym ap Cader fornicatur cum Nest, filia y Taelour. 
Item quod dominus Gruffuth, capellanus de Castell Maen, incontinens est 
cum Bua Moel. Item dicunt quod ecclesia patitur defectus diversos et 
cimiterium, in defectu parochianorum. Item quod ordinatum est ab 
antiquo quod mulieres non sederent in ecclesia . . .' ecclesie, sub pena vis. 
et viiid., quod non est observatum. Item quod laici sedent in cancello 
contra ordinacionem ecclesie. 

fol. 19. Mycnetcnurcue. Parochiani dicunt quod cancellus patitur 
defectus in tectura et in vitro fenestrarum, et quod ostium fractum est, in 
defectu Rectoris. Item quod Gwillym ap Phylip et Nest verch Howel sunt 
illegitime copulati, eo quod sunt in iiiit® gradu consanguinitatis. Item quod 
Phylip ap Llewelyn fornicatur cum Margareta filia David. Item quod An- 
gharat filia David receptat adulteros et fornicarios in domo sua. Item quod 
Nest filia Jevan fornicatur cum Rys Duy. Item quod Gwenllian filia Madoc 
fornicatur cum Joris ap Rys. Item quod David ap Llewelyn male de- 
‘vastat bona sua. 

Kyntone. Parochiani dicunt quod Rector tenetur invenire unum 
portiforium in ecclesia pro servicio divino, quod non facit. Item quod 
Willelmus Hunte non tractat uxorem suam affeccione maritali, et adulterat 
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cum Wladus, concubina sua, que moratur apud Webley. Item quod Simon 
Lulewale fornicatur cum Margareta Brinley. Item quod Gruffuth Hir male 
tractat uxorem suam, denegando eidem victualia et alia jura conjugalia, et 
adulterat cum Matilda Hore. Item quod Jankyn Knolle fornicatur cum 
Matilda Leythe. Item quod Wenheyvar filia David committit adulterium 
cum Ivor Geneppyn. Item quod Rys Hergest et Eva, uxor sua, non cohabi- 
tant simul, ut vir et uxor tenentur, et quod idem Rys adulterat cum Dydyv 
Boche. Itera quod Johannes Caradoc committit adulterium cum Margareta 
Schorthose, que moratur apud Penbrugge. Item quod Willelmus Grosse et 
Maiota, uxor sua, non cohabitant simul, ut vir et uxor, in defectu uxoris. 
Item quod Johannes Colton fornicatur cum Issabella Hope. Item quod idem 
Johannes absentat se ab ecclesia parochiali diebus dominicis et festis. 
Item quod Johannes Scherosbury fornicatur cum Katerina, quam tenet. 
Item quod Philipot Turnour fornicatur cum Lucia, quam tenet. Item 
quod Phylip de Weyndehulle non tractat uxorem suam affeccione maritali. 
Item quod Willelmus Walker et Johanna, uxor sua, sunt illegitime copulati, 
eo quod sunt infra iiii“™ gradum consanguinitatis. 

fol. 19b. Presthemde. Visitacio ibidem die Jovis xiiii Junii, anno ut 
supra. 

Knute. Parochiani dicunt quod omnia bene ibidem. 

Tyttey. Parochiani dicunt quod Ricardus Neye non tractat uxorem 
suam affeccione maritali, et quod adulterat cum quadam Issota Uchdrete, 
quam tenet in domo sua. Item quod Johannes Goche fornicatur cum 
Muryel, quam tenet. 

BrytoneE. Parochiani dicunt quod Willelmus Gryne fornicatur cum 
Johanna Prykker. Item quod habitatores de Nether Keynsham, excepto 
Waltero Newetone, Ricardo Tanner, et Johanne, filio ejusdem, recusant 
contribuere reparacioni ecclesie de Beytone, ut parochiani. Item quod 
Howel Dewe committit adulterium cum Johanna Howel. 

Nortone. Parochiani dicunt quod Rector tenetur invenire duo cereos 
ardentes coram summo altari diebus dominicis et festis, dum misse fiunt, 
quod non facit. Item quod Rector tenetur invenire unum par vesti- 
mentorum ad celebrandum diebus ferialibus, et non facit. Item quod 
Jevan Bola adulterat cum Elena Lippa, repulsa uxore legitima. Item 
quod Llenky Verch y Vicary adulterat cum Jevan ap Eynon de parochia de 
Knyghtone. Item quod Rector tenetur invenire lumen ad celebrandum 
in capella de Dischecote et unum par vestimentorum pro diebus ferialibus, 
quod non facit. Item quod cancellus ibidem est discoopertus, in defectu 
Rectoris. Item quod Jevan Salwe est lepra percussus, quia debet separari a 
communione populi, ne inficiat &c. Item quod David ap Jenkyn fornicatur 
cum Angharat, filia Llewelyn ap Grone. Item quod Harry Game fornicatur 
cum Wenllian, quam tenet. 

PRESTHEMDE. Parochiani dicunt quod Walterus Boscher committit 
adulterium cum Alicia, quam tenet. Item quod Lewys Taelour fornicatur 
cum Matilda Coly. Item quod Jevan Saer fornicatur cum Maiota Concer. 
[Vir et mulier habebant diem apud Leyntwardyn, ubi ambo comparuerunt, 
fatentur, et abjuraverunt peccatum suum.!] Item quod Jankyn ap Reyder 
et Maiota, uxor sua, sunt illegitime copulati, eo quod sunt in iiii*® gradu 
consanguinei. 
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Radenor vetus. Visitacio facta ibidem die Veneris, xv die mensis 
Junii. Parochiani ibidem dicunt quod Ricardus Noes committit adulterium 
cum Issota Uchdrute. Item quod Thomas Heche et Issota, uxor sua, sunt 
infra iiii“™ gradum consanguinitatis. Item quod altare capelle de Aden- 
wale non est sacratum, et capellanus ibidem. .. .1 

fol. 20. Extone. Parochiani dicunt quod cancellus est discoopertus, in 
defectu Rectoris. Item quod capellanus ibidem vel Vicarius de Buryntone 
celebrat bis in die. Item quod Jankyn, serviens Petri Parker, fornicatur 
cum Tybota Banastre. [Habent diem apud Leyntwardyn.’] 

Wycacemor. Parochiani dicunt quod Rector tenetur invenire unum 
diaconum ad deserviendum Deo et ecclesie, et unum clericum, quod non 
facit. Item quod clericus, qui pretendit se clericum ibidem, non pulsat 
campanas, ut tenetur, videlicet, in aurora unam pulsacionem, vocatam 
Daybelle, et ignitegium de nocte. Item quod idem Rector tenetur invenire 
unam lampadem ardentem coram summo altari, expensis suis, die noctuque, 
quod non facit debite. Item quod idem Rector tenetur invenire libros pro 
matutinis, horis, et vesperis ad honorem Dei, quod non facit, quia deficiunt 
psalteria et libri ympnorum. Item quod Ricardus Stanway fornicatur cum 
Johanna Lyngen, non obstante abjuracione per eos facta coram commissario 
generali, et eciam non obstante quod ille contraxit cum alia et ipsa cum alio. 
Item quod Eva lloyt, cum qua dictus Ricardus contraxit, fornicatur cum 
Gruffuth ap Thomas. Item quod Agnes Deryn fornicatur cum Johanni 
Onibury, et cum Jevan ap Reynald. Item quod Thomas Hopkyns forni- 
catur cum Alson Balle. 

ScHopponeE. Parochiani dicunt quod Willelmus Leyntwardyn detinet 
de bonis ecclesie unam patellam valoris vs., legatam per Walterum Leynt- 
wardyn nuper defunctum, ad opus ecclesie predicte. [Concordes sunt 
super patella.”] Item detinet idem Willelmus unam cistam, precii iis. vid., 
legatam per dictum Walterum ad opus campanilis ibidem. [Item concordes 
sunt.”] Item quod Jankyn Donne adulterat cum Agnete Walisshe. 
Item quod Willelmus Thomkyns fornicatur cum Alson, quam tenet. Item 
clausura cimiterii est defectiva, in defectu Rectoris. 

LEYNTHALLE STaRKRES. Parochiani dicunt quod Hugo Orletone forni- 
catur cum Issabella Dewkes. Item quod Willelmus Stury fornicatur cum 
Alicia Parkys, non obstante abjuracione. Item quod Willelmus Harpere 
fornicatur cum Emota Sweyn. 

AELMENSTRE. Parochiani dicunt quod Jak Walisshe et Lucia Norshe 
contraxerunt adinvicem de futuro, nec faciunt hujusmodi matrimonium 
solempnizari, in defectu dicte mulieris. [Prosequatur, si voluerit.2] Item 
quod eadem Lucia fornicatur cum Jankyn Copener. Item quod Jankyn 
Wykes fornicatur cum Margeria Thony. Item quod Jankyn Phileppes 
fornicatur cum Agnete Pugeson. [Ambo comparuerunt: negaverunt et 
purgarunt se.”] Item quod Rogerus Wykes fornicatur cum Agnete Dey- 
vekes, de Worcestre. Item quod habitatores ville de Lyngen recusant 
reparare clausuram cimiterii, saltem partem eos concernentem. fol. 20b. 
Item quod Willelmus, filius Johannis Paty, fornicatur cum Issabella Rage- 
done, non obstante abjuracione facta quod nunquam committerent pecca- 
tum inter se, nisi in matrimonio. 

LincEn. Parochiani dicunt quod Jankyn Kuyke et Alson de Orcobe sunt 
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illegitime copulati, eo quod dicta Alson precontraxit cum quodam Willelmo 
Smyth adhuc superstite. [Commissum est Magistro R. Andrewe ad exami- 
nandum testes super primo contractu.?] 

Castrum Ricardi. Visitacio facta ibidem die lune, xviii mensis Junii, 
anno ut supra. Parochiani ibidem dicunt quod Johannes Frere, Johannes 
Goghe, Johannes Dobles, ac Ricardus Cheylde vadunt diebus dominicis et 
festis ad villam de Lodelawe cum focalibus et aliis vendendis, contemp- 
nendo ecclesiam parochialem, et subtrahendo ecclesie sua jura. Item quod 
Johannes Estham et Agnes, pretensa uxor sua, sunt illegitime copulati, 
eo quod idem Johannes habet aliam uxorem superstitem, nomine Cristinam, 
filiam Ade Mason, cum qua precontraxit. Item quod Walterus Watkyn 
fornicatur cum Margareta Bruggewater. Item quod Sibilla Hannys est 
communis fornicatrix cum quibuscumque. [Mulier comparuit: negavit et 
post correccionem purgavit se.1] Item quod Johannes Buwe adulterat cum 
Margeria, uxore Rogeri Medewe, prout communis fama laborat. [Negavit 
et purgavit se cum vit* manu.’] Item quod Maiota Elyote non recepit 
sacra sacramentalia in festo Pasche ultime preterito in ecclesia parochiali, 
nec alibi, prout ipsi sciunt. Item quod Johannes Buwe injecit manus 
violentas in quendam dominum Hugonem, capellanum, usque ad sanguinis 
effusionem : et econtrario idem dominus Hugo in dictum Johannem. Item 
quod Hugo Coly et Johannes, frater ejus, et Willelmus Pyeres non veniunt 
ad ecclesiam parochialem diebus dominicis et festis. Item Hugyn Smythe 
et uxor sua non veniunt, ut supra. 

Wystanstowe. Visitacio facta ibidem die Mercurii xx™ die Junii. 
Parochiani ibidem dicunt quod llewelyn Carwent adulterat cum Wenllian, 
quam tenet, repulsa uxore. Item quod Rector tenetur invenire unum 
diaconum ad deserviendum in ecclesia, quod non facit. Item quod clausura 
cimiterii est defectiva, et injunctum est parochianis quod faciant reparari. 
Item quod Nicholaus Gryne fornicatur cum Matilda, relicta Janyn Herd- 
wyke. Item quod dominus Johannes Brokton, capellanus domini Hugonis 
Cheyny, militis, incontinens est cum Issota, filia Thome Taelour. Item 
quod Ricardus Matys fornicatur cum Margareta Postarne. Item quod 
dominus Rogerus Reynaldes, capellanus, incontinens est cum Johanna 
Norob, que jam moratur apud Mydeltone in decanatu de Leomestre . . 2” 
iiii** filios. 

fol.21. Stauntone Lacy. Visitacio facta ibidem die Jovis, xxi die mensis 
Junii, anno ut supra. Parochiani dicunt quod Adam Bragge, nuper ser- 
viens Philippi Collebage, adulterat cum Juliana, uxore Johannis Lake. Item 
quod idem Johannes Lake committit adulterium cum Alicia, quam tenet. 
Item quod dominus Ricardus ffrayn incontinens est cum Agnete Chaund- 
lere. Item quod idem dominus Ricardus est communis mercator, emendo 
et vendendo pro lucro inde captando. 

BuTEeRLEY. Visitacio facta ibidem die Martis xix mensis Junii, prius 
ponendum. Parochiani dicunt quod Issabella Ondys, uxor Johannis 
Strawe, falso et maliciose diffamavit Margaretam, filiam Walteri Caleys, 
super adulterio commisso cum dicto Johanne Strawe. Item quod Walterus 
Smythe fornicatur cum Enota, quam tenet. Item quod habitatores villa- 
rum de Clutone et Ledewyche tenentur ad contribuendum reparacioni 
matricis ecclesie de Buterley, et campanilis ejusdem et clausure cimiterii, 
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quod non faciunt. [Assignatum est ambabus partibus ad producendum 
placiones coram commissario generali."] 

LeDEWYcHE. Dicunt quod bene per omnia. 

SrokmyLBurGHE. Dicunt quod bene per omnia, excepto quod Philippus 
Bysshop, ffirmarius ibidem, committit adulterium cum Maiota Scheppert 
de Bokyltone. 

HopreBaGarD. Idem dicunt (sic in MS.). 

SytveTone. Idem dicunt. 

CaynuamM. Idem dicunt, excepto quod Johannes Parslowe, Vicarius de 
Kynlet, incontinens est cum Emota, filia Johannis Leper. 

Leyntwardyn. Visitacio facta ibidem die Sabbati, xxiii Junii. 

BrompTone. Parochiani dicunt quod David Gwynnyon fornicatur cum 
concubina sua, quam tenet. Item quod Nicholaus Hosches fornicatur 
cum Johanna Patys. Item quod Rogerus de Newetone nequiter diffamavit 
Willelmum lloyt super furto. Item quod idem Rogerus fornicatur cum 
Maiota Tylar. Item quod Gruffuth ffernie committit adulterium cum eadem 
Maiota. Item quod Rogerus Newetone perturbat divinum servicium in 
ecclesia. 

KnyGHToNE. Parochiani dicunt quod David Vawr et Gwenllian filia 
David iverunt extra diocesim pro matrimonio clandestino celebrando inter 
eos, non obstante reclamacione facta per Eva Bache propter precontractum 
cum dicta Eva. Item quod dictus David cognovit dictam Evam carnaliter. 
Item quod Dawkot et Gwenllian, quam tenet, fornicantur adinvicem, non 
obstante divorcio et abjuracione. Item quod David lloydach fornicatur cum 
Eva Schappestre. Item quod Nicholaus Webbe fornicatur cum Dydgu 
verch Ragor. fol. 21 b. Item quod llewelyn ap Jevan fornicatur cum 
Wenllian filia Jevan Taelour. Item quod Jevan ap Eynon committit 
adulterium cum llenke filia y Vicar de diocese Menevensi. Item quod 
Eynon Daelour adulterat cum Eva filia Jevan ap Madoc Goche. Item quod 
Jak Grome fornicatur cum Gwenllian Webbe. 

CLONGYNEFORD. Parochiani dicunt quod Thomas Atkyns fornicatur 
cum Constancia Note. Item quod David Taelour adulterat cum Alson, 
quam tenet. [Vir comparuit: asserit eos esse conjugatos: mulier asserit 
idem: habent diem ad producendum litteras testimoniales.1] Item quod 
Reynaldus Tresser fornicatur cum Katerina, quam tenet. Item quod Hen- 
ricus Callyng decessit intestatus, et Officiarii Comitis Arundel ministra- 
verunt bona dicti defuncti, eo quod fuit nativus suus, sine auctoritate 
ordinarii. Item quod Isbel Harrys adulterat cum Bady, serviente Rectoris. 

Stowe. Parochiani dicunt quod David Benhir reclamavit banna inter 
Gruffuth ap Gwillim et Gwenllian verch Joris maliciose, ad extorquendum 
munera ab eisdem quominus matrimonium inter eos posset solempnizari. 
Item quod Rector tenetur invenire duos cereos processionales ardentes ad 
missam ibidem diebus dominicis et festis, quod non facit, et subtractum 
est xii annis elapsis. Item quod clausura cimiterii est defectiva, in defectu 
parochianorum. [Habent diem ad reparandum citra festum Pasche, sub 
pena ad arbitrium ministrorum domini Episcopi."] 

VILLATA DE ATTEFERTONE. Villani dicunt quod Wilkoc Meuric manu- 
tenet fornicarios et adulteros in domo sua ad peccandum. Item quod 
Geffrey Taelour fornicatur cum Elena, concubina sua, quos llenke llanddewy 
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receptat in domo sua. Item quod Gryge Moel vendit bona sua in cariori 
foro quam valent. Item quod Wilkoc Northforlong et Issabella, quam 
tenet pro uxore, ut communis fama laborat ibidem, non sunt matrimonia- 
liter copulati. 

BopytToneE. Parochiani dicunt quod campanile est discoopertum, in 
defectu parochianorum. Item quod Willelmus Adames et Issabella, uxor 
sua, non cohabitant simul ut vir et uxor, in defectu mulieris. Item quod 
Willelmus Vicarys et Alson Schepmon fornicantur adinvicem. Item quod 
Vicarius celebrat bis in die. Item quod Johannes Malyer et Willelmus 
Adames et Willelmus Spyney sunt communes operarii diebus dominicis et 
festis. 

BoKENHULLE. Parochiani dicunt quod Issabella Hake fornicatur cum 
domino Johanne Schippe, capellano, qui moratur apud Clone. Item quod 
Rogerus Wodewarde et Alicia, uxor sua, sunt illegitime copulati, eo quod 
.. | vivente quadam Agnete que moratur apud Attefertone, cum qua pre- 
contraxerat, carnali . . .1 que tamen obiit post matrimonium contractum 
inter Rogerum et Aliciam. Item quod idem Rogerus adulterat cum Tan- 
gwystel Goghe. Item quod Nest verch Ivor adulterat cum Hugone.. .! 
Item quod dominus Ricardus, Vicarius ibidem, incontinens est cum 
Maiota Clerke. Item quod idem Vicarius non deservit laudabiliter in 
divinis, quia absentat se . .. .1 negligendo servicium divinum. fol. 22. 
Item quod Abbas de Wyggemor subtrahit decimas de Cokkeshalle debitas 
ab antiquo porcioni Vicarii ibidem. Item quod idem Abbas subtrahit panem 
benedictum in cursu suo pro grangia sua ibidem, et elemosinam pro cereo 
paschali, viz. unum cereum pro uno aratro. 

BEDESTONE. Parochiani dicunt quod non habent lanternam ad visitan- 
dum infirmos, et quod baptisterium non est clausum, in defectu parochia- 
norum. Item quod Reginaldus Penymawe, alias Collynge, incontinens est 
cum Johanna Boterell, et continuaverunt in peccato xx annis. Item quod 
Joris Daldrayn fornicatur cum Erdudvyl Knollyn, non obstante abjura- 
cione. Item quod Gwenllian Botterell, alias Johanna superius nominata, 
diffamavit maliciose et falso Aliciam Aleyn super furto cccce filorum lini. 
Item quod eadem Johanna diffamavit maliciose Walterum Davys super 
adulterio cum Alicia Aleyn. 

DovuntonE. Parochiani dicunt quod cancellus est defectivus in tectura, 
in defectu parochianorum (sic).? 

Dudelbury. Visitacio facta ibidem die dominica, xxiiiit® die mensis 
Junii, anno Domini ut supra. 

CutmyToNE: Parochiani dicunt quod Walterus Wodeward fornicatur 
cum Johanna Horde. Item quod Jankyn Tasger et Katerina, quam tenet 
pro uxore, fornicantur adinvicem, quia, ut creditur, non sunt matrimonia- 
liter conjugati. Item quod Mathewe Taelour et Agnes, quam tenet, ut 
creditur, non sunt copulati matrimonialiter. Item quod Wilkoc de Doun- 
tone et Maiota, uxor sua, non cohabitant simul, in defectu mulieris. Item 
quod cimiterium non est debite clausum, in defectu habitatorum ville de 
Syvetone. Item in defectu habitatorum de Culmytone similiter clausura 
cimiterii patitur defectus. Item quod Issabella de Wallia fornicatur cum 
uno Wallico, cujus nomen ignorant. 
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DupE.Bury. Parochiani dicunt quod sellura cancelli est defectiva, in 
defectu Rectoris et Vicarii. Item quod Vicarius tenetur invenire unum 
capellanum ad celebrandum in capella de Mydelhope, singulis diebus 
dominicis et festis solempnibus, eciam feria iiiit* et vit*, quod non facit. 
Item quod Willelmus de Lowe committit adulterium cum Agnete, serviente 
ipsius Willelmi. Item quod Willelmus Misshtone fornicatur cum Margareta 
Broune. Item quod Jevan Tasgor committit adulterium cum Margareta, 
quam tenet. Item quod Willelmus Kyde ivit de parochia de Dudelbury 
ad ecclesiam de .. .1 pro matrimonio clandestino solempnizando ibidem 
post reclamacionem. Item quod Willelmus Maylorde committit adulterium 
cum Agnete Lyche. fol. 22b. Item quod Johanna, uxor Johannis Lake, 
non tractat maritum suum affectu conjugali. Item quod Willelmus Laurens, 
cocus domine de Corffham, fornicatur cum Matilda, quam tenet. Item 
quod Willelmus Polley fornicatur cum Johanna, filia Johannis Leys: qui 
quidem Willelmus abjuravit eandem sub pena matrimonii, et postea pro- 
creavit de eadem duos filios. Item quod Hopkyn Baker, qui moratur cum 
Thoma Yong, contraxit matrimonium per verba de futuro cum quadam 
Johanna, filia Alicie Marsshton, et postea non obstante hujusmodi con- 
tractu idem Hopkyn duxit quandam sibi in uxorem de facto in parochia 
de Clonbury. 

Stoksay. Visitacio facta ibidem die lune xxv mensis Junii, anno ut 
supra. Parochiani dicunt quod Vicarius celebrat bis in die singulis diebus 
dominicis et festis, viz. primo apud Aldon et postea in ecclesia de Stok, ita 
quod parochiani non habent tantam devocionem in secunda missa ac si 
esset prima, ut dicunt. [Allegat tolleranciam per dominum Episcopum sibi 
concessam.”] Item quod non habent matutinas diebus dominicis et festis 
in defectu Vicarii. Item quod idem Vicarius vel Rector tenetur invenire 
unum capellanum ad celebrandum in dicta capella diebus dominicis et 
festivis, ac singulis feriis iiii** et vit* per annum, quod non facit. [Allegat 
impotenciam propter exilitatem procuracionis.*] Item quod Rogerus 
Rowton fornicatur cum Sibilla Onwyn. Item quod idem Rogerus non 
venit ad ecclesiam parochialem diebus dominicis et festis. Item quod 
Johannes Hir fornicatur cum Dydgu Wallica, quam tenet. Item quod 
Jankyn Penigul adulterat cum Agnete Barron. Item quod Thomas ffrensshe 
fornicatur cum Maiota Madoc. 

Bromfelde. Visitacio facta ibidem die Martis, xxvi Junii, anno ut 
supra. 

Onysury. Parochiani dicunt quod omnia sunt bene ibidem. 

CAPELLE DE Luprorp Et Sype. Parochiani dicunt quod omnia bene 
ibidem. 

Dopynzos. Dicunt quod dominus Willelmus Westhope incontinens est 
cum quadam Johanna Stale, quam tenet in domo sua continue. [Vir com- 
paruit, negat et habet diem ad purgandum se cum vi'* manu: idem moni- 
tus est ad amovendum eandem de cohabitacione infra sex dies.”] 

BROMFELDE. Parochianidicunt quod habitatores villarum de Lodeforde, 
Syde, et Assheforde recusant contribuere reparacioni campanilis ecclesie 
matricis, viz. de Bromfelde, et quod id campanile est defectivum in tectura, 
in eorum defectu. Item quod clausura cimiterii patitur defectus, in defectu 
parochianorum. Item quod Johanna Penymawe fornicatur cum domino 
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Reginaldo Penymawe. Item quod dominus Thomas, Vicarius de Brom- 
felde, est incontinens cum Issabella Baylyf, et cum Elynor, uxore Willelmi 
Clerke. Item quod Margareta Scheppert fornicatur cum quodam, cujus 
nomen ignorant, de qua procreavit unum filium. 

fol. 23. Aston. Parochiani dicunt quod ecclesia patitur defectus in 
tectura, in defectu parochianorum. Item quod quedam Alicia Bernarde, 
nuper defuncta, legavit in suo testamento unam ollam enamelatam Rectori 
nuper ibidem et suis successoribus successive : Tandem dominus Johannes 
Knyghtone, Rector ibidem, alienavit hujusmodi ollam, in prejudicium 
successoribus suis. Item quod idem Rector alienavit unum pannum qui 
solebat pendere super magnum altare, legatum ad hujusmodi usum per 
dictam Aliciam. Item quod Johannes Swayn recusat ministrare panem 
benedictum in cursu suo. 

Lydbury North. Visitacio facta ibidem die Mercurii, xxvii die 
Junii, &c. 

Castrum Episcori. Parochiani dicunt quod dominus Jacobus, Vicarius 
ibidem, incontinens est cum Isabella, concubina sua. [Vir comparuit : 
negat et purgavit se cum vit* manu.'] Item quod cancellus est ruinosus et 
male discoopertus, in defectu Rectoris. Item quod idem Rector tenetur 
invenire unum par vestimentorum ad celebrandum ad summum altare, 
quod non facit. Item quod dominus Johannes Robyns incontinens est cum 
Agnete, quam tenet. [Vir citatus est ad proximam visitacionem.’] Item 
quod Willelmus Herdewyke fornicatur cum Dydgu, quam tenet. [Vir absens 
citetur, cum venerit.1] Item quod Owein ap Gruffuth, constabularius ibi- 
dem, fornicatur cum Alson, quam tenet. Item quodRicardus Collynge forni- 
catur cum Maiota, quam tenet. Item quod Gruffuth ap Jowkys Duy 
fornicatur cum Wenllian, filia Johannis Bwgys. Item quod Jankyn Smyth 
fornicatur cum Angharat, quam tenet. Item quod Philippus Brugge forni- 
catur cum Issabella Duy, quam tenet. [Ambo comparent, fatentur et 
asserunt se matrimonialiter copulatos.1] Item quod Jankyn Schappemon 
fornicatur cum eadem Issabella. Item quod Philippus Jakkes fornicatur 
cum Gwenllian Kyde. Item quod idem Philippus fornicatur cum Johanna, 
relicta Johannis Nikkoles. Item quod David Gethen fornicatur cum Llenke 
Gylbert. [Vir comparuit, negavit et post correccionem purgavit se cum 
vit* manu: mulier comparuit, negavit et purgavit se.1] Item quod Cado- 
gyn ap Madoc fornicatur cum Mably, quam tenet. Item quod Howel, 
filius Johannis Bygwth, fornicatur cum serviente Jankyn ffalke. Item quod 
Willelmus Dogans fornicatur cum Matilda, filia Thome Taelour. [Contra- 
xerunt matrimonium facere solempnizari rite : sed accidit interim quod vir 
subito captus est adeo quod deficiunt sibi sensus, gressus, et loquela. Ideo 
considerandum quid sit agendum."] Item quod Johanna, uxor Gruffuth de 
Ley, non tractat dictum maritum suum affeccione conjugali, nec cohabitat 
cum eo. Item quod David Willes non venit ad ecclesiam parochialem 
diebus dominicis et festis. [Comparuit, negavit, dimissus est.1] Item quod 
Gruffuth ap Joris contraxit cum Agnete Dogans, quam tenet in domo sua, 
nec voluit matrimonium facere solempnizari. Item quod Meredith ap 
Eynon de Ley fornicatur cum Angharat, quam tenet. Item quod Henricus, 
clericus ecclesie, fornicatur cum Alson, quam Owein tenet. Item quod 
Johannes Jewes, capellanus, incontinens est cum Johanna Mael, uxore 
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Willelmi de Etone. Item quod Jevan ap David Duy fornicatur cum Jonet, 
filia Rogeri Jakkes de Colbache. 

fol. 23b. Lypom. Parochiani dicunt quod Meuric ap Meuric Vychan 
subtrahit decimas suas rurales. Item quod Gwillim ap Jevan ap Gwillim 
eciam subtrahit decimas suas. Item quod prefatus Meuric et Eva, filia 
David ap Eynon Vychan, fornicantur adinvicem, et eadem Evaest communis 
usuratrix, viz. recepit de Gwillim ap Jevan Hensor xxxiis. iid. pro xxs. 
Item quod Jevan ap David ap Adda fornicatur cum Eva, quam tenet. Item 
quod ecclesia patitur defectus in tectura, in defectu parochianorum. 

WENTENOR. Parochiani dicunt quod Rector non deservit laudabiliter 
in divinis, dicendo missas et alia servicia. [Differtur sub spe emendacionis.*] 
Item quod mansum Rectorie patitur ruinam, in defectu ejusdem Rectoris. 
[Dicit quod non fuit ibidem per unum annum et vult emendare.'] Item 
quod idem Rector exercet tabernas die ac nocte, contra honestatem ecclesi- 
asticam. [Negat.1] Item quod dominus Johannes Bent detinet injuste 
diversa ornamenta ecclesie predicte a tempore quo fuit capellanus ibidem. 
Item quod Rector dat ecclesiam suam ad firmam dicto domino Johanni 
Bent, capellano inhonesto et insufficienti ad deserviendum Deo et parochia- 
nis. [Emendatum est.1] Item quod idem dominus Johannes Bent incon- 
tinens est cum Meveddus, quam tenet. Item quod Rector tenetur invenire 
unum par vestimentorum pro diebus ferialibus, quod non facit. [Dicit 
quod non tenetur.!] Item quod Willelmus Godewote detinet iiis. iiiid. de- 
putatos ad opus ecclesie. Item quod idem Willelmus graviter diffamatur 
cum Cecilia, uxore Willelmi Wade. Item quod idem Willelmus Godewote 
diffamavit dictum Willelmum Wade falso, nequiter, et injuste, super furto 
bestiarum. Item quod cimiterium non est clausum, in defectu parochiano- 
rum, et habent diem. Item parochiani non inveniunt superpellicium pro 
capellano, ad visitandum infirmos et baptizandum infantes. 

Norsury. Parochiani dicunt quod cancellus est male coopertus et 
patitur defectus in vitro fenestrarum, in defectu Rectoris. [Differtur sub spe 
emendacionis.'] Item quod Philippus Rogeres subtrahit decimas rurales. 
[Concordes sunt Rector et idem Philippus."] 

MaeEnsTONE. Parochiani dicunt quod navis ecclesie patitur defectus 
in coopertura, et quod clausura cimiterii patitur defectus, in defectu 
parochianorum ibidem, ubi nullus gerit curam. [Habent diem ad reparan- 
dum.1] Item quod cancellus est defectivus in tectura, in defectu Rectoris. 
[Cancellus est in emendacione."] 

More. Parochiani dicunt quod omnia sunt bene ibidem. 

LYDEBURYNORTH. Parochiani dicunt quod cancellus est defectivus in 
tectura, in defectu Rectoris. Item quod Rector tenetur invenire unum par 
vestimentorum pro diebus ferialibus, et non facit. Item quod campane non 
pulsantur debitis horis tempore xl°, in defectu diaconi. Item quod Willel- 
mus Walkot graviter diffamatur super adulterio commisso cum . . .2 Juwes. 
[Vir comparuit et fatetur: mulier citata est ad commissarium.’] Item quod 
Vicarius absentat se a festo Sancti Michaelis ultime preterito usque ad . . .”, 
et quod recepit salarium apud Leyntwardyn toto tempore predicto. fol. 24. 
Item quod Elena, filia Willelmi Hankokes de Eytone, fornicaturcum Jankyn, 
filio Willelmi de Egydone. Item quod Thomas, filius Rogeri de Newetone 
de Donne, et Issota, filia Ricardi Longe, contraxerunt adinvicem, carnali 
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copula subsecuta, nec faciunt hujusmodi matrimonium solempnizari. 
Item quod unus calix perditus est, in defectu domini Johannis Montis- 
gomerii, nuper diaconi ibidem. [Non est citatus.’] Item quod dominus 
Rogerus, Vicarius, graviter diffamatur super adulterio commisso cum 
Johanna, uxore Rogeri Staltaghe. [Vir purgavit se.’] Item quod eadem 
Johanna diffamavit Emlyn, servientem Vicarii, super fornicacione com- 
missa cum priore de Lanthonia de Wallia, falso et maliciose. Item quod 
Jankyn Hurste adulterat cum Cecilia Phylippes, non obstante divorcio 
habito inter eos. Item quod porcio concernens Abbatem de Wyggemor 
patitur defectus in clausura, in defectu Jankyn Hay, Rogeri Wilkokes, 
Reginaldi Walisshman, Willelmi Kyvernowe, et aliorum tenencium dicti 
Abbatis. [Injunctum est quod reformetur citra Annunciacionem beate 
Marie sub pena xs."] 

Horsay. Parochiani dicunt quod Rector tenetur invenire unum clericum 
ad deserviendum in ecclesia, quod non facit. Item quod Willelmus Thom- 
kyns fornicatur cum Maiota Toppe, affine sua in iiii® gradu. Item quod 
Ricardus Taelour de Astone perturbat servicium divinum in ecclesia paro- 
chiali. Item quod prefatus Willelmus Thomkyns non recepit sacra sacra- 
mentalia in ecclesia parochiali in festo Pasche per tres annos continuos, nec 
alibi, prout ipsi sciunt. 

Clone. Visitacio facta ibidem die Jovis, xxviii Junii. Parochiani 
ibidem dicunt quod quidam qui nuncupatur Mab Philkyn contraxit per 
verba de presenti cum Wenllian Goghe, filia y Mab Pwl: qui quidem Mab 
Philkyn divertit ab ea, et nupsit alteri. Item quod y Mab Pwl committit 
adulterium cum IJ Jenke Bache. 

CLunBury. Parochianidicunt quod dominus Edwardus, capellanus paro- 
chialis, non deservit parochianis debite, prout decet, ymmo suscitat rixas 
et contenciones inter parochianos, et alia detestabilia facit, in scandalum 
ecclesie. Item quod idem dominus Edwardus fuit requisitus ad ministran- 
dum Ricardo Crowe, in extremis laboranti, extremam unccionem, quod 
recusavit expresse facere, et sic prefatus Ricardus decessit sine hujusmodi 
sacramento, in defectu dicti capellani. Item quod idem dominus Edwardus 
absentavit se ab ecclesia in festo Corporis Christi: Ita quod parochiani non 
habuerunt servicium divinum, in defectu ipsius domini Edwardi. Item 
quod Willelmus, filius Johannis Phyppes, nuper defunctus, fuit sepultus 
sine missa et obsequio mortuorum, in defectu ejusdem capellani. Item 
quod filius Willelmi Webbe sepultus fuit sine missa et obsequio ut supra. 
Item quod idem dominus Edwardus recusavit recipere Maiotam, uxorem 
Johannis Crowe, ad purgacionem suam .. .? nisi offereret ad libitum suum. 
Item quod idem dominus Edwardus incontinens est cum Alicia, filia 
Thome Eynones, qui eciam baptizavit filium proprium, ex ea procreatum, 
et postea cognovit eandem carnaliter, et procreavit ex eadem alium infan- 
tem. .. .? Byllyng impetravit litteras domini Archiepiscopi Cantuariensis 
et domini Episcopi Herefordensis continentes indulgenciam benefactoribus 
pontis de Perslowesbrug, quarum vigore collegit in partibus xxs., quos 
exponit ad usum suum proprium, nichil exponendo ad reparacionem dicti 
pontis. ...? communis usurarius. .. .2 est communis usurarius. Item 
quod Prior de Wenlok recusat habere curam animarum ibidem, dicens 
curam pertinere ad Vicarium, quare dicit se non habere curam animarum 
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ibidem. Item quod Vicarius tenetur invenire unum diaconum ad deser- 
viendum in ecclesia, quod non facit. fol. 24b. Item quod Rector tenetur 
invenire unum par vestimentorum pro diebus ferialibus. Item quod Rector 
tenetur invenire unum ordinale, et non facit. Item quod Ricardus Davys de 
Churtone est communis operarius diebus dominicis et festis. [Dimissus est."] 

Vitta de CLonE. Parochiani dicunt quod Jankyn Webbe fornicatur 
cum Gwenllian Weheddes. [Sunt matrimonialiter copulati.1] Item quod 
Johannis Elvel, junior, fornicatur cum Eva Bollestone. Item quod 
Gruffuth ap Jevan ap lloyt adulterat cum Gwenvyl, filia Jevan Hir. Item 
quod Howel Ragor fornicatur cum Mariana, quam tenet. Item quod 
Bougam Kynyd fornicatur cum Johanna, quam tenet. Item quod David 
ap Meredith fornicatur cum Emota, quam tenet. Item quod Johannes 
Parkes fornicatur cum Amisia, quam tenet. Item quod Eva, filia Johannis 
Blake, fornicatur cum filio Vicarii de Borytone. Item quod Howel, filius 
Gwillim Cwtte, fornicatur cum Gwenllian, quam tenet. 

WaATERDEN. Parochiani dicunt quod ab antiquo fuit vicaria in ecclesia 
de Waterden, solita per clericum secularem gubernari, qui per diocesanum 
institutus deserviret in eadem ; quibus non obstantibus Prior de Wenlok 
tenet dictam ecclesiam in proprios usus, cui facit deserviri per capellanum 
parochialem, subtrahendo Vicarium et ejus porcionem, sine auctoritate 
sufficienti, ut credunt: Unde petunt quod idem Rector exhibeat titulum 
suum. Item quod cancellus est defectivus in tectura et vitro, in defectu 
Rectoris, eciam desce et stabellum pro libris. Item quod idem Rector ad 
minus solebat invenire duos capellanos ad deserviendum ibidem, et non 
invenit nunc nisi unum. Item quod idem Rector tenetur invenire unum anti- 
phonarium et unum psalterium, quod non facit. Item unum vestimentum 
pro diebus ferialibus, quod non facit. Item quod Gwenllian, filia Mereduth 
Goghe, fornicatur cum fratre Johanne ap Jevan, monacho monasterii de 
Cumhir. Item quod Angharat, filia David ap Gwrgene, fornicatur cum 
Mereduth Taelour. Item quod Howel ap Evdos adulteret cum Dydgu Galle. 
Item quod Llewelyn Cledde et dicta Dydgu iverunt extra diocesim pro 
matrimonio solempnizando. Item quod Jevan ap Joris ap Eynon, magister 
fforestarius, adulterat cum Gwenllian, filia David. 

VILLATA DE Bucuntone. Dicunt quod omnia bene ibidem. 

Vittata DE Spope. Dicunt quod llenku, filia Gwillim Bache, adulterat 
cum Mereduth Mab y Keissiat. Item quod Philippus Whithe ap Llewelyn 
et Gwladus, uxor sua, non sunt copulati legitime. Item quod Gwillim ap 
Cader lloyt adulterat cum Angharat filia David. 

fol. 25. Mons gomerius. Visitacio facta ibidem die Veneris, xxix die 
Junii. Parochiani dicunt quod Ricardus Alesaunder nuper discessit intesta- 
tus, et Johannes Mongomery et Willelmus, filius Johannis Hikokkes, mini- 
strarunt bona dicti defuncti, sine auctoritate ordinarii. Item quod Johannes 
Mongomery detinet injuste xxvs. legatos per Alson Skynner, uxorem 
Johannis Gruffuth, ad opus ecclesie, viz. unius calicis ad celebrandum in 
ecclesia. [Recognovit debitum, et condempnatus est ad solvendum hujus- 
modi xxvs. citra Pascha.1] Item quod idem Johannes Gruffuth detinet vs. 
ad opus ejusdem calicis per eandem Alson legatos. [Recognovit ut supra : 
habet eundem diem.1] Item quod David Deheubarth male tractat uxorem 
suam, et adulterat cum Margareta Edyth. Item quod Johannes Saer irruit 
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in dominum Johannem Gilbert, capellanum, volens ipsum verberare. [Cor- 
rectus est.!] Item quod Willelmus Webbe committit adulterium cum Maiota, 
filia Willelmi de Ristone, repulsa uxore sua. Item quod Willelmus ffored- 
leder adulterat cum Janet Warde, repulsa uxore sua violenter. Item quod 
Johannes Bowedeler male tractat uxorem suam, et adulterat cum quadem 
Matilda de Chirbury. Item quod Madoc Carne fornicatur cum Gwenvy]l, 
quam tenet. Item quod Howel Geygyn fornicatur cum Eva filia Gruffuth. 
Item quod Johannes Howel, executor testamenti Amisie Peny, non exe- 
quitur ultimam voluntatem dicte Amisie. Item quod Rector dat ecclesiam 
suam ad firmam. 

Chirbury. Visitacio facta ibidem die Sabbati, ultima mensis Junii. 

FFORDEN. Parochiani dicunt quod omnia bene ibidem. 

CurrsToKE. Parochiani dicunt quod Jevan ap David ap Joris recepit 
pro xvs. mutuatis Madoc ap David annuatim vs. in usura, et hoc vi annis 
continue, ita quod ipse recepit in claro de usura xxxs. Item quod Johannes 
ap Thomas recepit de Ada ap Seysyvannte pro vs. mutuatis eidem xs. in 
usura in processu temporis. Item quod idem Johannes recepit de Madoc ap 
David pro viiis. mutuatis eidem xxs. et ulterius. Item idem Johannes 
recepit de eodem pro vs. viiis. viiid. et duos vitulos. Item quod David ap 
Jevan recepit de dicto Madoc pro vis. viiid. sibi mutuatis ad ultimum xvs. 
[Negavit et purgavit se coram curato cum vit* manu.!] Item quod Eynon 
ap Eynon ap Adda recepit de Llewelyn ap Cader pro vs. mutuatis vis. viiid. 
[Purgavit se.1] Item quod Gwillim ap Gron ap Henry recepit de eodem 
pro vs. mutuatis sibi xxs. Item quod David ap Jevan recepit pro vis. 
viiid. de eodem decem s. vid. in usura. Item quod David Hir recepit de 
eodem pro xvs. viiis. xd. in usura. Item quod Philippus Kady adulterat 
cum Dydgu filia Gwillim. fol. 25 b. Item quod Juliana, uxor dicti Petri 
(sic), detinet 1 towall legatam ad majus altare per matrem suam, nuper 
defunctam. Item quod injunctum est eidem Petro in correccionibus ultime 
visitacionis offerre ii libras cerei ad majus altare, quod non fecit. Item quod 
uxor dicti Petri est communis operatrix diebus dominicis et festis. Item 
quod Gwilliam ap David ap Gruffuth committit adulterium cum quadam 
Agnete, quam tenet apud Kyngslone. Item quod Jevan Heuse est com- 
munis usurarius. Item quod llenke filia Meuric et Jevan ap Philip sunt 
illegitime conjugati, eo quod attingunt in iiii° gradu. Item quod Jevan ap 
Madoc et David ap Jevan Vychan recusant contribuere reparacioni 
ecclesie. Item quod Howel ap Gruffuth ap Adda fornicatur cum Gwenvyl, 
filia Llewelyn. Item quod dominus Johannes lloyt, capellanus, inconti- 
nens est cum Angharat filia Howel ap Eign. Item quod David ap Gruffuth 
ap Jevan fornicatur cum Eva filia Gruffuth. Item quod Jankyn ap y Toppa 
et Matilda, uxor sua, sunt illegitime copulati, eo quod Cadwaladr ap Jevan, 
consanguineus dicti Jankyn, in iii® gradu precognovit dictam Matildam. 
Item quod David ap Jevan ap Gwyllim et Gwenllian filia Gwilliam contra- 
xerunt adinvicem, nec faciunt hujusmodi matrimonium solempnizari inter 
se. Item quod Llewelyn Grame fornicatur cum Eva filia Madoc, et quod 
idem Llewelyn non venit ad ecclesiam diebus dominicis et festis. Item 
quod Dydgu filia David fornicatur cum David de Arwystly. Item quod 
clausura cimiterii est defectiva, in defectu parochianorum. [Habent 
diem ad reparandum citra festum sancti Michaelis sub pena.’] Item 
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quod Jevan ap Meuric committit adulterium cum Gwenllian, filia Jevan 
Dawys. 

Currpury. Parochiani dicunt quod dominus Ricardus Gledwyn et 
Nest, nuper concubina sua, cohabitant in eadem domo et mensa. Item 
quod Jankyn Wynsbury fornicatur cum Issabella, filia Willelmi . . .1 Item 
quod Philippus de Prioratu fornicatur cum Margareta, relicta Johannis . . .* 
Item quod Madoc ap y Goghe Hir fornicatur cum Wenllian Gornyot. Item 
quod Thomas Dudestone fornicatur cum Amisia, filia Willelmi Scheppert. 
Item quod Nicholaus Coke fornicatur cum Alicia Spermon. Item quod 
Tanger, filia Jevan, et David ap Jevan de Akolle sunt. . .” iiiite gradu 
consanguinitatis. Item quod Gruffuth Saer de Brompton committit 
adulterium cum .. .’ 

fol.26. Husyntrone. Parochianidicunt quod Sibilla de Broke fornicatur 
cum Willelmo Broune. Item quod Philippus, filius Willelmi Phippe, fornicatur 
cum eadem Sibilla. Item quod David Taelour fornicatur cum Gwenllian, 
filia Jevan ap Hilder. Item quod Jevan ap Howel fornicatur cum Gwenllian, 
filia Jevan ap Madoc. Item quod dominus Gruffuth, capellanus parochialis 
ibidem, incontinens est cum Agnete Colyn, quam tenet. [Vir comparuit, 
negavit : post correccionem purgavit se cum v‘* manu in consistorio.”] 

Worthyn. Visitacio facta ibidem die lune, secundo die Julii, anno ut 
supra. 

SHELVE. Parochiani dicunt quod omnia bene ibidem. 

WortTHEN. Parochiani dicunt quod llian Duy fornicatur cum Jankyn 
ap Jevan ap Madoc. Item quod Philippus, serviens Gruffuth Baker, 
fornicatur cum Dwgys, servienti ejusdem Gruffuth. Item quod Gruffuth 
Taelour fornicatur cum Ilenke, quam tenet. [Dimissi sunt, quia copulati 
matrimonialiter xxiiii annis.] Item quod Georgius Waethe, serviens 
Thome Corbet de Lye, committit adulterium cum Cecilia, uxore Rogeri 
Bulloke. Item quod dominus de Lye quondam dedit certas terras in 
eadem villa ad sustentacionem lampadis ardentis coram summo altari, 
quas quidem terras Rector tenet, nec invenit hujusmodi lampadem. Item 
quod Ricardus Horde de Salopia tenetur reddere annuatim ad sustenta- 
cionem luminis beate Marie ibidem pro terris quas tenet in Aston Bygot 
viiid., vel i libram cerei, quod non facit, et subtractum est toto tempore 
suo. Item quod Gruffuth Baker detinet iis. debitos annuatim servicio 
beate Marie pro tenemento quod tenet. Item quod Gruffuth y Nicholaus 
ffoshower committit adulterium cum Alicia Parmon de Chirbury. Item 
quod Hawisia Porssell detinet eidem servicio annuatim iiiid. Item quod 
Adam Corbet detinet eidem servicio vid. annuatim. 

Westbury. Visitacio facta ibidem die Martis, tercio die Julii, anno ut 
supra. Parochiani dicunt quod Edmundus Burley fornicatur cum Mar- 
geria, quam tenet. Item quod Hugo Croke fornicatur cum Sibilla, filia 
Willelmi Jones. Item quod Johannes, filius Johannes Geffes, fornicatur 
cum Issabella, servienti patris sui. Item quod Rogerus, Rector capelle de 
Caos, dat dictam ¢apellam de Caos ad firmam sine auctoritate ordinarii. 
. .. ap Howell fornicatur cum Sibilla, filia Hikemones de Caos. . . .1Bur- 
nell de Streton fornicatur cum Johanna, nuper servienti Jacobi Burnell. 
.. . Mylde graviter diffamatur de adulterio cum Johanna .. . | tenetur 
invenire duos capellanos ad celebrandum singulis . . .1 
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Julii. Parochiani dicunt quod Joris ap David et Dydgu, filia Jevan ap 
Gruffuth, sunt illegitime copulati, eo quod sunt infra iiiit“™ gradum con- 
sanguinitatis, et quod fecerunt clandestine solempnizari matrimonium inter 
eos in alia diocesi. Item quod Jevan ap David ap Gruffuth et Gwenvyl, 
quam tenet, sunt illicite copulati, eo quod idem Jevan habet aliam uxorem 
superstitem, viz.nomine Gwladus filia David. Item quod dominus Johannes 
Gale incontinens est cum Agnete, servienti sua : et quod celebrat bis in die : 
et quod vadit ad visitandum infirmos absque lumine et superpellicio. 
[Commissum est Decano.’] Item quod dominus Philippus Monigomeri 
incontinens est cum Dilleu, filia Eigne ap David. Item quod Deyo, ser- 
viens Rectoris de Cardestone, adulterat cum Eva filia Llewelyn. Item quod 
Petrus Pygot et uxor sua non cohabitant simul, et quod idem Petrus adul- 
terat cum Ilenky, quam tenet. Item quod Gruffuth ap Tudur et Jankyn ap 
Howel falso et maliciose indictaverunt Howel de Bradeshulle super recep- 
tacionem bonorum furatorum. Item quod Gwilliam ap Eigne, ballivus 
domini de Monthwy, committit adulterium cum Eva Hir, et cum Margareta 
Pehenne, ac Juliana, servienti Issabelle Tenion, et Maiota, sorore sua. Item 
quod Wilkoc Veynsbury et Sibilla, uxor sua, non cohabitant simul, ut vir et 
uxor. Item quod dominus Johannes, Rector de Cardestone, vadit ad 
domum Constancie, nuper concubine sue, et ipsa ad domum habitacionis 
dicti Johannis, quod est stspectum. Item quod cancellus est defectivus in 
tectura et vitro fenestrarum, in defectu Rectoris. Item quod Rector et 
Vicarius tenentur invenire unum clericum, vulgariter nuncupatum sexton, 
sumptibus suis, viz. de Rectore annuatim viiis. iiiid., quod Rector non facit. 
Vicarius tamen paratus est porcionem ipsum contingentem exhibere. 

ScraworTHyN. Parochiani dicunt quod Madoc ap Brit et Lucia, filia 
Jevan ap David, contraxerunt adinvicem, et quod non faciunt hujusmodi 
matrimonium solempnizari inter eos. Item quod Jankyn, clericus ecclesie 
ibidem, fornicatur cum dictaLucia. Item quod Jankyn Webbe et Johannes 
Webbe sunt communes operarii diebus dominicis et festis. 

Pontisbury. Visitacio facta ibidem die Jovis v Julii, anno Domini ut 
supra. Parochiani dicunt quod deficit unus diaconus sive clericus ad legen- 
dum epistolas et pulsandum ignitegium et daybelle, ac horas in xl, in 
defectu Rectoris ibidem, ad cujus clerici sustentacionem solebant Rectores 
ministrare i quarterium frumenti singulis septem septimanis per annum, 
quod non facit. Item quod dominus Thomas Scurry, capellanus, incon- 
tinens est cum Margareta Wyllemote. Item quod dominus Robertus Colle, 
capellanus, incontinens est cum Margareta Hunte. 

HannEWwopvE. Parochiani dicunt quod ecclesia patitur defectus in 
tectura, in defectu parochianorum. Item quod cimiterium non est clausum, 
in defectu eorundem. 

PULVERBACHE. Parochiani dicunt quod mansum ecclesie est ad terram 
prostratum, in defectu Rectoris. Item quod Rector dat ecclesiam suam 
ad firmam domino Ricardo Combley. Item quod cimiterium non est bene 
clausum, in defectu Johannis Adames et Abbatis de Hamond. Item quod 
Gruffuth Scheppert adulterat cum Margareta Grant. 

...” Parochiani dicunt quod Rector celebrat ad superaltare ibidem, eo 
quod summum altare. ...? Item quod medietas cancelli est male cooperta, 


1 Added in another hand. 2 Corner of leaf torn off. 
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in defectu Rectoris. Item quod Ricardus Bente adulterat cum Johanna 
Wylkes. 

... + Parochiani dicunt quod cancellus est ruinosus, in defectu Abbatis 
de...' Item quod idem Rector tenetur invenire xlviii garbas annuatim 
ad stram...? Item quod mansum Rectoris est ruinosum. Injunctum est 
Rectori reparare . . .? sub pena xls. 

A. T. BANNIsTER. 


The Cabinet Controversy on Subsidy Treaties in Time 
of Peace, 1749-50 


By the summer of 1749 the duke of Newcastle, Secretary of 
State for the Northern Department, had reluctantly come to the 
conclusion that subsidy treaties were essential to the maintenance 
of Britain’s continental system. He was gravely alarmed by the 
success of France in outbidding Britain for the Danish alliance, 
and, knowing the insistence of his brother Henry Pelham, the 
premier, on the need for economy, he tried to secure the support 
of the third member of the inner ring of the cabinet, Lord 
Chancellor Hardwicke. In his very private letter of 25 August 
(o.s.) 1749 he wrote to Hardwicke : * 


France has now wisely found out that a little money well applied in 
peace may save millions in war and what is worst of all for us enable her 
to continue the peace or begin a new war with almost a certainty of success 
whenever her interest or ambition shall incline her to it. France may thus 
reduce Britain to a state of dependency or even by another Jacobite rising 
overturn the constitution. I am sensible in opposition to this reasoning it 
will be said this may be all true and therefore we should not provoke 
France to exert the power she certainly has. To that I answer that if she 
certainly has the power she will have the inclination and they would 
imperceptibly reduce us to a state of dependency upon them. . . . If there- 
fore these imminent dangers are not to be avoided by any complacency on 
our part towards France what other means are there of doing it? I do not 
pretend there are any certain ones but some very probable ones [subsidy 
treaties] which therefore I think ought to be tried and which I am sensible 
if not tried sooner or later the nation will cry out for and greatly blame 
those who have not attempted it. . . . France at present is for peace and 
will not easily be drove from it and therefore this is the time to form such 
an alliance and party in Europe as shall enable you to make some stand, 
or what I would principally propose discourage France from beginning 
a new war... . If they go on in buying up all the powers upon the Con- 
tinent when they have bought those which are to be sold they will get the 
others from fear, and therefore France will reasonably then conclude that 
they may impose what conditions they please upon us without our daring 
to dispute them and therefore in reality run no risk of engaging themselves 
in a new war; whereas if we had a tolerable system and force upon the 


1 Names of parishes torn off. ? Corner of leaf torn off. 
3 Add. MSS. 35410, fo. 126. 
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Continent, though by no means equal to France and Prussia, the experience 
of the last war shows us France would not wantonly in the present circum- 
stances engage in a new war, the event of which might be doubtful... . 
For that reason I have got the King’s leave to learn the sentiments of the 
Emperor and the Empress Queen what system can be formed in our present 
circumstances. I hope we shall hear something from hence and if we could 
withdraw our general declared negative [re subsidies] we might then go 
to work. 


Hardwicke’s uncompromisingly negative reply, dated 30 August 
(o.s.) 1749, is to be found in Yorke, Life of Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, 
ii. 16-17 ; Newcastle’s rejoinder, dated 2 September (0.s.),1 proposed 
more definitely the formation of a system of alliances and advo- 
cated the accession of Britain to the treaty of the two empresses 
and the payment of subsidies to Cologne and probably also to 
Bavaria and Saxony. 


The princes of Germany are to be sure the powers by whom subsidies 
may most naturally be expected . . . [Bavaria and Cologne]. . . . The King 
of Poland, Elector of Saxony, might make a considerable party in such an 
alliance if the management of his electorate were in right hands and the 
prince disposed to act a clear, uniform, and steady part. . . . The affairs of 
Saxony are so entangled and their payments [of interest on George II’s 
loans] so irregular that the King has conceived so great a prejudice to that 
court that there is rather a disinclination than otherwise to have anything 
to do with them: tho’ I think [Williams]? has stated their affairs in such 
a light to the King that that disinclination does not seem quite so great as 
it was. [Williams] says there was a letter just arrived from Cologne, which 
said that if the Maritime Powers did not grant the subsidy demanded 
[under £20,000 stg. per annum] the Elector would immediately conclude 
with France. . . . How will it sound in our annals that an Elector of Cologne, 
Bishop of Munster, Paderborn and Osnabrug was lost by the Maritime 
Powers for a pension of £20™stg. p.a. for four years? Sure some method 
should be found out of doing it. [By all means maintain and increase the 
navy but] a naval force, tho’ carried never so high, unsupported with even 
the appearance of a force upon the Continent will be of little use. .. . France 
will outdo us at sea, when they have nothing to fear by land. . . . I have 
always maintained that our marine should protect our alliances upon the 
Continent ; and they, by diverting the expense of France, enable us to 
maintain our superiority at sea. 


Newcastle’s colleagues, although they reluctantly consented to 
Britain’s accession to the treaty of the two empresses, because it 
was not to cost them any ready money, would not accept New- 
castle’s scheme for buttressing the resulting Grand Alliance of 
Britain, Austria, Russia, and the United Provinces by subsidizing 
the German princes. At this stage Williams suggested to New- 
castle an alteration in his scheme, which cut the ground from under 
the feet of Newcastle’s opponents. His memorandum * begins by 


1 Add. MSS. 35410, fo. 140. 2 British minister at Dresden. 
% State Papers, For., Poland, endorsed October . . . 1749. 
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outlining the great coalition which Newcastle had been vainly 
endeavouring to form for more than a year. Towards this Britain’s 
accession to the treaty of the two empresses (now sanctioned by 
the cabinet) is a necessary step, but to procure the adhesion of the 
German princes, subsidies must be given by Britain. 


I think [Williams’s memorandum continues] that for moderate subsidies 
given to the King of Poland and the Electors of Bavaria and Cologne not only 
their entering heartily into the present alliance, but other material ends 
might be obtained . . . [in the case of Saxony]... (1) . . . (2) (which is the 
great view to which all my projects tend) to oblige the King of Poland to 
give his vote when required for electing the Arch Duke King of the Romans 
and I should think that no Parliament (except some people in it who oppose 
everything) could be against giving a small sum of money in time to prevent 
a general war breaking out as it will infallibly do in the present circum- 
stances of Europe whenever the Imperial throne becomes vacant. . . . [The 
Elector of Bavaria must also be bought by a subsidy treaty] for which 
the public reason to be given ought to be his accession to the treaty of 
1746 and the private and real one his being obliged to give his vote when 
required for the Arch Duke to be chosen King of the Romans. For a very 
small sum there might be three considerable points gained of the Elector 
of Cologne, the first his accession to the treaty of 1746, the second his taking 
a coadjutor from His Majesty, and third his giving his vote for the Arch 
Duke to be King of the Romans. . . . I think in all these cases we ought 
to try what proportion the Dutch will bear with respect to these subsidys. 
I must own I think the election of the King of the Romans so material 
a thing that I don’t see how any reasonable project can be framed for the 
future security of the liberties of Europe without making that election one 
of the principal objects. I think the sum requisite is trifling in comparison 
with the desired end and I think the election of a King of the Romans 
would be a satisfactory answer to anything that could be said in Parliament 
against these subsidys. The Electors of Mainz and Treves are too well 
dispos’d not to come into the scheme and the whole would be done under 
His Majesty’s auspices and by his own hands. He will have the glory of 
it and Europe the benefit. But I can’t help thinking that if something of 
this kind is not soon undertaken it will shortly be out of our power to do 
it and we may in time be obliged to spend millions in order to stop an evil 
which now some few thousands would prevent. 

The opposition was far too strong to allow Newcastle to carry 
out this scheme as it stood, but he eagerly adopted the idea of 
securing the election of a king of the Romans as the main point 
in his Continental programme, and tried to carry it out piecemeal. 
The king, anxious to secure the election of the duke of Cumberland 
to the coadjutorship in Cologne, agreed to pay part of the subsidy 
to Cologne in his electoral capacity, and the United Provinces con- 
tributed the remainder. This was certainly a good beginning, but 
did not carry Newcastle very far. Throughout the winter of 
1749-50 he waged an uphill battle in the cabinet to secure a subsidy 
for at least one other German prince from the British exchequer. 
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In a letter to Charles. Bentinck,! a prominent Dutch politician, 
he describes his difficulties : 


Those who are willing to triumph over me here for being as they say 
the only one who is wild enough to think at present of supporting the 
antient system. . . . You don’t at all know how our affairs stand here : 
all the love of peace, detestation of war, which you saw when you was last 
in England is now turned to the necessity of economy: the impossibility 
of our giving any subsidy in time of peace: the little advantage of paying 
German princes who will leave you tomorrow for a better bargain with 
France: the weakness of the republic of Holland: the impossibility of 
having any assistance from thence or even of making any system or stand 
against France and therefore nothing was to be done but to keep quiet, 
pay our debts, and not engage. This language though very general is and 
ever shall be constantly opposed by me ; and if our allies will be reasonable, 
take their proper share in expence: and nothing be asked but what carries 
certain advantage with it, with labour pains perseverance and being 
reasonable as to the sum and pretty certain as to the effect I may perhaps 


(tho’ I can’t answer for it) be able to do something but in any other shape 
I dare not attempt it. 


By the spring of 1750, when Newcastle accompanied the king 
to Hanover, it had been definitely decided to set on foot the 
negotiation for the election, and Newcastle’s optimistic reports 
from Hanover clinched Pelham’s reluctant consent to give a sub- 
sidy to Bavaria, on the distinct understanding that this would be 
the only drain on the British exchequer. Pelham’s letter of 
1 September (0.s.) 1750 to Hume Campbell? shows clearly the 
arguments which had convinced Pelham of the expediency of 
subsidizing Bavaria to secure the election : 


The expense to us [he writes] is a trifle ; and I hope the consequences of the 
treaty will sufficiently make up for that. It does look as if a King of the 
Romans would be chosen, and that the choice would fall on the Arch Duke 
Joseph. If so, our bone of contention is removed fortwo lives; and the House 
of Bavaria being separated from France may possibly check and disappoint 
the turbulent and ambitious views of some other German powers. Quiet is 
what we want ; economy is necessary ; but the one cannot be had without 
the other. This may be one step towards that quiet; and if we do not launch 
out into other expenses this cannot interfere greatly with our economy. 


Unfortunately Pelham’s hopes were destined to be disap- 
pointed. Within a year he was forced to acquiesce reluctantly in 
another subsidy, this time to Saxony. And so far from giving 
quiet to Europe, Newcastle’s election project resulted in a futile 
subsidy competition between Britain and France, set Germany in 
uproar, and contributed to the alienation of Austria from Britain, 
and the break-up of the old system of alliances which Newcastle 
had intended to confirm and consolidate. D. B. Horn. 


1 Dated 29 December (0.8.) 1749 in Add. MSS. 32819, fo. 301. 
? Marchmont Papers, ii. 388-9. 





Reviews of Books 


The Bulletin of the International Committee of Historical Sciences, 
Numbers 1-8. (English Agency: D. Nutt, London.) 


Tue Reports of the International Committee of Historical Sciences have 
most of them been published in its Bulletin. But as they are not widely 
known, they may conveniently be noticed here. I propose to omit altogether 
reference to the organization or objects of the International Committee and 
Congress,’ and to confine myself to a review of their literary output or pro- 
jects. The first I shall mention is a collection of papers, on the related 
subjects of Nationality and History delivered at the Congress at Oslo in 
1928.2 Professor Koht, the President of the Congress, in his paper on 
Nationality and the Sovereignty of the people, holds that the two ideas were 
first quite distinct, and only became one for the first time in 1776 with the 
American Declaration of Independence. Only a Norwegian would have 
added that the action of the Norwegian people, in drawing up their constitu- 
tion and asserting their independence in Europe in 1814, was an epoch in 
contemporary history. Yet once stated it is a truth difficult to deny. 
Similarly M. Handelsman (Poland) approaches La Nationalité au Moyen 
Age from the standpoint of a Universal Church and of fixed classes in all 
countries, a standpoint peculiarly Polish and most instructive to an 
Englishman. Of the other papers, Herr Steinacker (Austria) deals with 
the question as to how far the federal or unitary principle promotes 
nationalism, with special reference to Germany, Austria, France, and 
Spain. Herr Hermann Oncken (Germany) shows how the spiritual renais- 
sance under Herder in Germany actually led to similar movements being 
promoted by Doborowsky in Bohemia and by Vuk Karadgié in Serbia, 
because they had the German example before them. In this connexion it 
may be noted that the Polish Delegation at Oslo have published in a 
separate volume a series of over twenty papers.* These are .necessarily 
very miscellaneous in character, but among those presenting the results of 
scholarship not usually accessible to western readers may be mentioned the 
following. Professor Fr. Bujak (pp. 17-27) presents the results of new 
anthropological studies on the relations of the Germanic and Lithuanian 
peoples. O. Halecki (pp. 119-40) surveys the problem of the union of Greek 
and Latin Churches in’east Europe up to 1596, and W. Sobieski that of 
liberty of conscience in Poland (pp. 223-32). K. Tymieniecki (pp. 233-48) 

1 This has been admirably described by Professor J. H. Baxter in History, April 1930, 


pp. 27-33. 
2 Bulletin, no. 7. 


3 La Pologne au vi* Congrés International des Sciences historiques, Oslo, 1928. 
Varsovie, 1930, Société Polonaise d’histoire. 
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deals with social history of the towns in east Europe in the middle ages. 
Jan Rutkowski describes the genesis of the corvée at the end of the middle 
ages ; and J. Siemienski, in what is too brief a paper, discusses the prin- 
ciple of unanimity in Poland and shows that the ‘ liberum veto’ was merely 
a perversion of this principle. It forms an interesting pendant to Gierke’s 
views on the subject. Any one who studies this collection will have before 
them a conspectus of Polish civilization in brief which is otherwise un- 
attainable to those ignorant of Polish. National symposia of this kind are 
certainly valuable. 

One of the most valuable parts of the Bulletin consists in the reports by a 
series of experts on the historical bibliography of their countries. While we 
need not here mention those of better known countries, it would be difficult 
to find elsewhere, in an accessible language, reports on such countries as 
Bulgaria (J. Ivanoff), Denmark (Dr. Krarup), Hungary (E. Lukinich), 
Rumania (C. Giuresco), the Soviet Republic (Kratchkovsky), Norway (0. 
Kolsrud), and Czecho-Slovakia (J. Susta).1 The reports published on the 
organizations of historians in various countries are of interest but of less 
value. For it is more difficult to describe the real state of history in 
a country at a given time, than to state the stage of its bibliographical 
evolution. 

A number of commissions or sub-committees have been appointed, 
covering a wide area of subjects. I shall here refer only to those which 
have produced written or published reports of historical value. The com- 
mission on the list of Diplomats has published A provisional list of printed 
lists of ambassadors and other diplomatic representatives, by Dr. J. F. Jameson 
(U.S.A.), which deals with the subject as a whole, in a most instructive 
fashion. This has been followed by detailed lists on Denmark (E. Marquard), 
France (A. Purgaud), Switzerland (H. Nabholz).? Details as to many other 
countries are shortly to be published. The original report on Great Britain 
was published by myself, and, since that time, Dr. D. B. Horn of Edinburgh 
University, with the aid of Mr. J. F. Chance and of the Royal Historical 
Society, has been preparing lists to supplement those already published by 
Sir Charles Firth. The British materials are practically complete for all 
countries from 1648-1789, and complete publication will, it is hoped, follow 
soon. From 1790, as was stated in my report, useful printed materials exist 
in Haydn’s Book of Dignities, but it is desirable to verify the details. From 
1852 absolute accuracy as to detail can be produced from the Foreign 
Office lists. Dr. Horn’s lists will include agents (where known) as well 
as Official representatives. Ultimately the aim of the Commission is to 
publish a complete parallel list of diplomats in all countries from 1648 
onwards. It is obvious that such a publication could only be undertaken 
as an international enterprise. 

The Commission on Bibliography has had the most difficult and am- 
bitious enterprise, and the volume covering 1926 is about to appear. First 
undertaken in 1927, the International Annual Bibliography was designed 
to list all the important historical publications that had appeared during 
the year 1926, that year being chosen because it saw the beginnings of the 
Comité international. The classification of the lists made by national com- 


1 Allin Bulletin no. 2, pp. 220-50, no. 4, pp. 459-61. 
? Allin Bulletin no. 4, pp. 475-95. 
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mittees was left to M. Pierre Caron, whose bibliographical works are well 
known, but certain portions were committed again to national committees 
for further arrangement : thus, Italy undertook to classify and arrange all 
the slips that dealt with the history of ancient Rome. Unfortunately it 
was found that the printing and correction of copy in so many languages 
was a slow and difficult business. But in spite of all delays the volume is 
a contribution to historical bibliography that will be valued. As the first 
attempt to list and classify the historical output of practically the whole 
world, it has all the merits, and no doubt some of the defects, of a pioneer 
work, and it will certainly come to be regarded as an indispensable tool for 
all students of the subject, whatever be their particular study. In its pages 
the contribution of scholars of every nation and tongue are grouped side 
by side ; they reveal both the intensely worked fields and those in which 
labourers are few, but a test of any section is sure to supply information 
in each department that will be of great service to the student. If one 
complaint may be registered, it is that the method followed by the editors 
of providing only rare indications of the nature or contents of any book or 
article detracts from the usefulness of the book, and yet we recognize that, 
on the other hand, the inclusion of even meagre synopses would have swollen 
it to an unwieldy size. But there is a happy mean, and perhaps in future 
editions these indications might be given more freely where the title itself 
is vague or unprecise. Yet as a whole the first volume of this Bibliography 
is an accomplishment of great importance. It is to be hoped that the gap 
between the 1926 issue and the current year will soon be filled, for if this 
guide to historical literature can be published without undue delay after 
each year is ended, it will take its place in historical libraries as one of the 
most valuable tools of their equipment. The English side of the Inter- 
national Bibliography has been undertaken by Professor T. H. Baxter ; the 
work was one of which the late Professor Tout strongly approved. 

Two important commissions have already published their schemes. The 
Commission for the Bibliography of the Press has decided to draw up and 
publish a list of daily newspapers in all countries, giving dates of publication, 
names of editors, political point of view, character of its public, attention 
given to foreign affairs. The Commission for the list of Constitutions has 
decided not to publish texts of constitutions from 1770 onwards, but to 
publish full lists, with bibliographies and details of important changes or 
amendments since that date. An introduction to the constitution of each 
country is promised, and Professor A. 8. Turberville has undertaken that 
for England. The Commission on Chronology presided over by Professor 
J. H. Baxter (Great Britain) has presented the first instalment of its biblio- 
graphical list for publication. The aim is to supplement and correct the 
current manuals of Mas-Latrie and Stokvis. 

The last commission to be mentioned here is the Commission on Icono- 
graphy. The publications of this body show that considerable difference 
exists between one country and another in regard to this subject. It is 
enough here to say that special interest attaches to the report of the British 
representative (G. T. Hankin), 1929." This deals with the important question 
of the preservation of films of historical value in England, and the conclusion 
reached is that the official War Films of the Imperial War Museum are the 


1 Bulletin, no. 8, pp. 452-3. 
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only ones whose preservation can be at present guaranteed. At the Congress 
of 1930 Mr. Hankin produced another report, in which he stated that the 
position had been modified by the Report of the Royal Commission on 
National Museums and Galleries (Jan. 1930) and by the Report on Public 
Museums prepared by Sir H. Miers for the Carnegie Trustees. These deal 
not only with films but with prints and engravings, and the Royal Com- 
mission points out that ‘untempered individualism’ in the administration 
of 530 local museums is not in the interests of anybody. The question both 
of the organization of historical iconography and of the preparation of 
descriptive catalogues in this country clearly needs careful inquiry. 

In general, it may be said that some experience now exists as to the 
promotion of historical studies by the method of international inquiry. It 
is obviously a slow method, for it means that agreement must be reached 
in all cases by the representatives of at least half a dozen and in most cases 
of twenty or thirty nations. This has retarded to date both the publication 
of the international bibliography and also of the list of diplomats. But with 
more experience of international collaboration these difficulties are being 
overcome, and processes will be speeded up. The reports of the commissions 
on the list of Constitutions, on Newspapers, on Chronology, on Iconography, 
and on the Teaching of History in Schools,’ will be awaited with interest. 
For, whatever the defects of production, these reports are the genuine results 
of international co-operation, and represent conclusions in which no single 
nation has a preponderant voice. Harotp TEMPERLEY. 


Recherches sur V Histoire de Lyon du V* au IX* Siécle (450-800). By A. 
Covitte. (Paris: Picard, 1928.) 


Tuis is a collection of studies, some of which have been previously published 
separately and are here issued in a revised form. The title chosen by the 
author hardly suggests the real scope of the book, and it may thus be of 
service briefly to describe its contents. The first part of the book is headed 
La Fin de V’Empire. Les Burgondions ; it opens with a paper on the 
Syagrii, a development of M. Coville’s article on Flavius Afranius Syagrius 
which appeared (in 1903) in the Mélanges Charles Appleton. The list of 
all the members of the family of the Syagrii (with references to the sources) 
forms a useful supplement to the Prosopographia contained in J. Sund- 
wall’s Westrémische Studien (Berlin, 1915), a work to which M. Coville does 
not refer. On the basis of this list an attempt is made to trace the geo- 
graphical distribution of the different groups of the Syagrii in the south- 
east, centre, and east of Gaul, ‘pour ainsi dire tout autour de Lyon’, while 
a final section is devoted to the Syagrii who were definitely connected with 
the city of Lyons itself. There follows an essay on Sidoine Apollinaire 4 
Lyon (= Revue d’ Histoire de Lyon 1904) ; M. Coville thinks it probable that 
the family of the Apollinares had long been settled in the city of Lyons 
(basing the suggestion on Epist. iii, 12, 64), while from his correspondence 
it appears that Lyons was the native city of Sidonius Apollinaris. M. 
Coville studies in detail the biography of Sidonius up to the time of his 
consecration as bishop. The third paper deals with the Burgundians, their 


1 By decision of the National Committee Great Britain is not represented on this 
Commission. Canada is. 
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origins, their establishment within the Empire, and later at Lyons. The 
second part of the book is concerned with the church of Lyons from the 
fifth to the commencement of the ninth century ; it is divided into four 
sections: (i) a study of the principal documents for the ecclesiastical 
history of Lyons ; (ii) the bishops of Lyons from Patiens to Leidrade ; (iii) 
religious life and organization; and (iv) the economic life of Lyons. 

M. Coville’s discussion of Burgundian history, although it necessarily 
covers once again much familiar ground, is full of interest ; in general his 
treatment of our late and fragmentary sources for that history is sanely 
critical, though some students may feel that his defence of Orosius against 
the incredulity of von Schubert is carried to an extreme point. One could 
wish that there were better authority for the early orthodoxy of the Bur- 
gundians than the unsupported testimony of that ardent disciple of 
Augustine. M. Coville’s discussion of the geographical position of the 
Burgundians in the fourth century is based upon Ammianus Marcellinus 
18, 2, 15, but the manuscript reading in that passage is Romanorum, and 
the insertion into the text of Alamannorum is simply a conjecture of 
Gelenius. Eduard Norden would restore the manuscript reading : 
dadurch (he writes) riickt die Stelle in eigenartige geschichtliche Beleuchtung. Es 
handelt sich in ihr um den Altesten uns kenntlichen territorialen Pakt der Rémer mit 
einem Germanenvolke. Er scheint etwa aus consiantinischer Zeit zu stammen und 


betrifft eine Grenzbestimmung unmittelbar an dem ehemaligen Limes, in der Gegend 
des heutigen Stadtchens Oehringen.? 


M. Coville follows the general view in locating the capital of the first Bur- 
gundian kingdom at Worms: for the view that it is rather to be placed 
at Miindt, near Jiilich, see the study by Ernst Stein which has just appeared 
in XVIII Bericht der rémisch-germanischen Kommission, pp. 92-114, based 
upon J. R. Dieterich, Der Dichter des Nibelungenliedes, Frankfurt a. M., 
1923, and R. Miiller, ‘ Die Burgunden am Niederrhein 410-443’, in Rur- 
Blumen, Heimatbeilage zum Jiilicher Kreisblatt, 1924. M. Coville has made 
yet another attempt to chart the limits of Sapaudia, but, if the reader 
has previously regarded the similar essays of Martin and De Claparéde with 
a mild scepticism, he will hardly feel any greater assurance after studying 
M. Coville’s pages. The truth surely is that our materials are inadequate 
for any such delimitation. At moments the student may have doubts of 
M. Coville’s use of the figures supplied by late Roman chroniclers. St. Jerome 
estimated the strength of the Burgundian army, when, in the reign of 
Valentinian, it first appeared on the Rhine, at 80,000. Hydatius states 
that 20,000 Burgundians were killed Aetio duce et magistro militum.* On 
these two statements M. Coville builds up a theory of the Burgundian 
settlement in Sapaudia. Of that settlement, after the Burgundian defeat 
under Aetius, the Chronicon of 452 contains the following notice : Sapaudia 
Burgundionum reliquiis datur cum indigenis dividenda.* One must not force 
the meaning of reliquiis, urges M. Coville: in 370 the Burgundians could 

1 Cf. H. von Schubert, ‘Die Anfainge des Christentums bei den Burgundern’, 
Sitzungsberichte d. Heidelberger Akad. der Wissenschaften. Philos.-Hist. Klasse, 1911. 
Abh. 3. 

2 Forschungen und Fortschritte, 5 (1929), p. 135. 

> Mommsen, Chronica Minora, II, 23,110. Read ‘ Narbona obsidione liberatur. 


Aetio duce et magistro militum Burgundionum caesa xx milia ’. 
* Ibid. i, 660, 128. 
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send to the Rhine an expeditionary force of 80,000 ; between 370 and 436 
they had, to our knowledge, suffered no considerable defeat : their numbers 
must have increased during this period. In the conflict with Aetius they 
lost only 20,000: they must therefore have remained a formidable people ; 
datur must not be taken to imply any voluntary act on the part of the 
Romans ; like the Goths in south Gaul, like the Vandals in Africa, the 
Burgundians (harassed by Alamans, Huns, and Franks) doubtless desired 
a more tranquil home and thus occupied Savoy, an occupation of imperial 
territory which Rome was powerless to resist. This interpretation of the 
Burgundian settlement is obviously based upon the figure reported by 
Jerome, but what guarantee have we for its accuracy ? Of the numbers 
of that barbarian army which had marched to the Rhine for the first time 
in Burgundian history and had then withdrawn because Valentinian had 
refused his promised co-operation, who was likely to have made any careful 
estimate ? We must further remember that ‘the enormous figures for the 
German armies given by many of the chroniclers of the time are absolutely 
untrustworthy : not only are they on a priori grounds impossible, but they 
are inconsistent among themselves and inconsistent with the statements 
of those who were most likely to know’.! The theory of M. Coville would 
seem to the present reviewer to lack any solid foundation. Of this paper 
on Burgundian history the most interesting sections are those devoted to 
that alliance of the Burgundians with the Gallic nobility which was broken 
by Majorian’s advance into Gaul in a.p. 458,” and to the relations between 
the Gallo-Romans and the Burgundians : in the latter connexion M. Coville 
has written some suggestive pages upon the evidence of the Liber Con- 
stitutionum. 

The second part of the book, dealing with the ecclesiastical history of 
Lyons is, however, the more important, and here are to be found excellent 
discussions of the character, composition, and historical value of the sources. 
Two admirable examples are furnished by M. Coville’s treatment of the 
report sent by Bishop Ledradus to Charlemagne and of the so-called 
testament of Bishop Aunemundus. These critical essays are of great 
interest, while no student of the early middle ages should fail to read the 
section on the Vie religieuse of Lyons which traces the decline and desertion 
of the Roman city on the hill and the growth of the new and humbler city 
along the river bank. Here, in a concrete example, we may envisage that 
process of transformation which left the hippodrome of Lyons a quarry 
for the builder, while the life of man flowed into fresh channels. The 
evidence for the economic activity of Lyons—save for its Jewish colony— 
is scanty and inconclusive, but, so far as a reviewer can judge, such evidence 
as we possess lends small support to the theories either of Dopsch or 
Pirenne. The fact, e.g., that a tonliew was still maintained in the city 
does not necessarily imply anything beyond a purely local trade. 

This volume is the fruit of close study, and in its turn it will repay 
close study ; it is the more important for a reviewer to make an explicit 
statement to this effect since M. Coville has diminished the usefulness of 


1 J. B. Bury, The Invasion of Europe by the Barbarians, 1928, p. 42, and see the 
whole paragraph. 


? M. Coville contends that the Burgundians did not occupy the city of Lyons at this 
time. ; 
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his book by his method of citing modern works, by the absence of any 
index—an exasperating defect—and by the surprising carelessness of his 
proof-reading. There is no bibliography of modern authorities, and when 
these are cited no publisher’s name, no date or place of publication are 
given. Under these conditions to track down books or articles is a harder 
task than the solution of the most exacting of cross-word puzzles. This 
method of citation is indeed so remarkable that a few instances must be 
quoted to illustrate the demands made by M. Coville upon his readers. 
On p. 110, n. 2, he refers to Ch. Morel: Genéve et la Colonie de Vienne, 208 : 
is it every reader who will at once remember that this study appeared in 
the Mémoires et Documents publiés par la Société d’ Histoire et d’ Archéologie 
de Généve, xx, 1-97, 453-583. On p. 149 n.1 Frantz: Avitus von Vienne 
als Hierarch und Politiker is quoted; but this is not a book the title of 
which one can find in catalogues: it is a dissertation of Greifswald of the 
year 1908 ; even the British Museum catalogue does not register the titles 
of modern German dissertations.” Further, in the Additions et Corrections, 
p. 555, M. Coville refers to Duval-Arnould: Etudes sur quelques points 
de droit romain au V° siécle d’aprés les lettres de Sidoine Apollinaire. The 
title is incompletely given ;* but this is a little-known Thése of Paris 
published by Picard in 1888. Even the British Museum does not possess 
a copy.* M. Coville adds to these difficulties by citing the titles of works 
incorrectly : H. de Claparéde’s study, Les Burgondes jusqu’en 443 (Georg 
& Co., Geneva, 1909), is generally wrongly named, though occasionally it 
is given its true title. The inconvenience of this carelessness may be 
illustrated by a single example: on p. 96, n. 2, reference is made to ‘Monod, 
L’Etablissement des Burgondions en Gaule, Mélanges de I’Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes, 326’; on p. 123, n. 6, to ‘Monod, De l’établissement des Burgondions 
en Gaule, Mél. de I’Ecole des Hautes Etudes, 230; on p. 187, n.4, to Monod 
(as on p. 123), 280. In the first place there are nearly 250 volumes in the 
Bibliothéque de I’Ecole des Hautes Etudes; amongst them are two 
volumes of Mélanges, volumes 35 and 73. As a matter of fact these 
citations all refer to an article by G. Monod in vol. 35; the title of that 
article is Sur un texte de la Compilation dite de Frédégaire relatif a V établisse- 
ment des Burgondions dans l’ empire romain, and it is to be found at pp. 229- 
39.5 Thus for M. Coville’s reference (on p. 96) to p. 326 read 236, and for 
his reference (on p. 187) to p. 280 read p. 230. Difficulties such as these 
should not be placed in a student’s path. On p. 171, n. 4, an article by 
Poupardin is cited as in ‘ Moyen-Age, 2m¢ série’ ; one must look through 
the files of the journal to discover that this refers to vol. 2 (1898), pp. 31- 
48.5 On p. 114, n. 1, there is a reference to the Revue des Etudes antiques ; 


1 M. Coville apparently (notice the pagination) quotes from a tirage @ part of which 
the present reviewer has no knowledge. 

? This dissertation is in fact in the library of the British Museum. 

5 The Thése includes the consideration of the poems of Sidonius Apollinaris. 

* I must confess that after considerable effort I failed to trace a study by Caillemer 
(L’établissement des Burgondes dans le Lyonnais) quoted on p. 124, n. 2, and elsewhere 
in M. Coville’s book, until it was found for me by Dr. Hagberg Wright in Mémoires 
Acad. Scient. Lyon, 18 (1878-9), pp. 1-21. 

5 Mélanges publiés par la section historique et philologique de’ Ecole des Hautes Etudes 
pour le dixiéme anniversaire de sa fondation, Paris 1878= Bibliothéque de VEcole des 
Hautes Etudes : Sciences philologiques et historiques, Paris, F. Vieweg. 

® The date of this volume is wrongly given as 1878 on p. 175, n. 3. 
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there is no such journal ; read Revue des Etudes anciennes. On p. 192, n. 1, 
an article by Petot on la loi Gambette is cited from the Nouvelle Revue 
hist. du droit, &c., 37 under date 1923; the date is 1913. Frequently M. 
Coville has written in his manuscript plus loin or plus haut, and then, when 
the book was printed, has never taken the trouble to put in the page 
reference. This for a book of 560 large pages which has no index is 
disastrous. It is not surprising that proper names are frequently misspelt. 
In a word, the reader who would make full use of this work must possess 
no inconsiderable bibliographical knowledge. With a little more care how 
much more serviceable a book M. Coville could have produced ! 
Norman H. Baynes. 


Das Werden der Ursula-Legende. Von W1LHELM LeEvison. (Sonderausgabe 
aus Heft 132 der Bonner Jahrbiicher. Kéln: Ahn, 1928.) 


On the seventieth birthday of Dr. Bruno Krusch, the editor of the admirable 
Vitae passionesque Sanctorum aevi Merovingici in the Monumenta Germaniae 
Historica, his pupil and collaborator, Professor Levison, has presented ‘ the 
great master of hagiographical studies in Germany’ with a study of the 
famous legend of Ursula and the 11,000 virgins, which is a masterpiece of 
learning and criticism. 

An inscription, preserved in the choir of the church of St. Ursula at 
Cologne, tells us that Clematius, probably a Greek, had promised to rebuild 
the church established ‘ where some holy virgins gave their blood for the 
name of Christ’, and forthwith forgot his promise. The martyrs having 
claimed the fulfilment of his vow, Clematius came back from the East, had 
the church rebuilt, and forbade solemnly that anybody should be buried 
in it but the holy virgins to whom the church had been consecrated. This 
inscription, considered as a forgery by the editors of the Corpus Inscrip- 
tionum Latinarum, is proved by Dr. Levison to be genuine and to date from 
the middle of the fourth century. We hear again of the virgin martyrs 
between 827 and 840 in the litany of Corvey and, later on, in a large 
number of other liturgical books. In some of these we find only the men- 
tion of the ‘sanctae virgines’ at Cologne, in some others the names of some 
of the virgins are given until finally we have eleven names. In the Dussel- 
dorf sacramentary, written in the last quarter of the tenth century, we read 
under 21 October: ‘8S. Hilarionis et Sanctarum XI virginum, Ursule, 
Sencie, Gregorie, Pinnose, Marthe, Saule, Britule, Saturnine, Rabacie, 
Saturie, Palladie.’ In a calendar written between 1010 and 1026 we have 
under the same day: ‘ Natalis sanctarum Marthe et Saule cum XI.’ 
According to Dr. Levison the number of the virgins may have been the 
origin of the whole story: XI was understood as meaning 11,000. One 
is sorry to have to dismiss such an ingenious hypothesis. Unfortunately 
it is not before the tenth century that we find in our documents the eleven 
names of the virgins, and two calendars written in the ninth century know 
the number eleven thousand. It is more prudent to own our ignorance 
on the origin of that amazing number of martyrs. The explanation sug- 
gested by the German scholar may be the right one, but it cannot be 
proved by the documents known to us. 

Dr. Levison follows the growth of the legend. In the tenth century 
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a first change is introduced. The virgins, who originally came from the 
East, are now harking from Brittany and their leader is Pinnosa, soon 
superseded by Ursula. The legend has now its essential features and, 
between the years 969 and 976, a monk, identified by Dr. Levison with 
Herricus, of the abbey of Saint Bertin, dedicated to Gero, archbishop of 
Cologne, the first Passio Ursulae, of which the text is published in appendix, 
and in the best traditions of the M.G.H. This passio was written in a 
language too sophisticated to become really popular. Hence the Passio II¢ 
where the story is told in a more accessible form. It is this last form of 
the legend which was known to that genial romancer, Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, was inserted in the Historia Regum Britanniae, and attained such 
great popularity. 

In the last part of his study, Dr. Levison brings us back to the Rhine- 
land. The discovery, in the twelfth century, in Cologne, of a Roman 
graveyard gave the legend a new impetus. In spite of the presence of 
many masculine bones, the graveyard was identified with the resting- 
place of the virgin martyrs, and the bones were largely distributed among 
monasteries. A monk of Deutz, Dietrich, in his Revelationes titulorum vel 
nominum sanctorum martyrum et sanctarum virginum, identified nearly all 
the bones recently discovered, and a nun at Schénau, Elizabeth, had visions 
of what all the martyrs, male and female, had done. These new elements 
were embodied in the Nova editio Passionis XI milium Virginum. 

But even in the twelfth century Dietrich’s and Elizabeth’s stories met 
with scepticism. The two monastic writers had gone too far, and the 
reaction was quick. It took the form of Revelationes written in 1183 and 
1187, of which the author is unknown. In these last texts the legend is 
exaggerated to its extreme limits. About 10,000 of the virgins are identified 
as well as kings, bishops, dukes, and counts. Babies are found among 
them, and the pious tale ends in the form of a story verging on impropriety. 

Such are the main lines of Dr. Levison’s study. It is impossible in a 
review to give an idea of the learning, the ingenuity, the acute criticism 
lavished on it by the German scholar. Let it suffice to say that it is 
what could be expected from him, and a fit present for Dr. Krusch. 

R. FawTIer. 


Aus der Reehtsgeschichte Benediktinischer Verbinde: Untersuchungen und 
Skizzen. Von RaPHaEt Motiror, 0.8.B., Abt. von St. Josepn. 1 Band: 
Verbinde von Kloster zu Kloster. (Miinster in Westf.: Aschendorff, 
1928.) 

Die Generalkapitel der Bursfelder Benediktinerkongregation. Von P. Dr. 
Pautus Voix, 0.8.B. (Beitr. zur Gesch. d. alten Ménchtums u. d. 
Benediktinerordens, Heft 14.). (Miinster in Westf.: Aschendorff, 1928.) 


THE second of these works appeared in time to be included in the copious 
bibliography prefixed to the first, and Abbot Molitor has gone far to supply 
the clear distinction between the provincial chapters of abbots and the 
general chapters of congregations desiderated by Dr. Volk at the opening 
of his monograph. The researches of Abbot Molitor have produced much 
more than a series of sketches. His volume, the first of two, is in fact a 
closely reasoned examination of the stages by which monasteries of the 
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order of St. Benedict have been united into congregations as the result of 
the constant effort to maintain the standard of monastic life and discipline. 
The reasons for this development and the main facts of its progress are not 
difficult to follow, but it needs special acuteness of perception and a trained 
juristic intelligence to trace the various manifestations of the movement, 
noting contradictions and inconsistencies of detail while keeping sight of its 
fundamental unity of purpose. 

The general course of his argument can only be briefly indicated. The 
original conception of a Benedictine monastery was an individual and self- 
supporting organization. Whilst St. Benedict, faced with the problem of 
inventing precautions against its possible decline, recommended the 
co-operation of neighbouring abbots in the election of the head of a house, 
as an exceptional step, he gave no indication of the desirability of leagues 
of monasteries for mutual support or of any centralization. The adoption 
of common Consuetudines cannot be considered as a precursor and original 
cause of the institution of religious congregations : the idea of a common 
body of customs was no doubt inherent in their foundation, but in most 
instances it was carried into practice as a consequence of their existence. 
Early bonds of confraternity were significant of the desire for mutual 
encouragement and the possibility of closer union. But instances of the 
subordination or union of one monastery to another were frequently make- 
shifts due to the necessities of the wedker member and unfavourable to 
healthy growth. Where two houses were completely incorporated under one 
abbot, their harmony was liable to be disturbed by the ambition of one to 
reduce the other to the condition of a dependent cell, of which the pro- 
tracted disputes between Hastiéres and Waulsort or Stablo and Malmédy 
are conspicuous examples. On the other hand the expansion of a single 
house into a number of cells formed a definite starting-point for the 
congregational system. Here union was not artificially imposed under 
stress of circumstances, but proceeded naturally from a central point, the 
caput ordinis. 

All such congregations were overshadowed early by the two great 
organizations of Cluny and Citeaux, orders by courtesy but more truly 
congregations of the Benedictine order. To these Abbot Molitor devotes 
two long and weighty chapters, in which their constitutional features are 
analysed and compared with searching diligence. Cluny, the head and 
centre of a movement for reform based upon liturgical observance, a papal 
peculiar exempt from episcopal jurisdiction, wielded an autocracy over the 
priories which it founded or annexed. At the same time there was some 
elasticity in its relation to its members: we have to distinguish between 
its temporary connexion with monasteries which it was commissioned to 
reform, the limitations of its authority over others which accepted its 
customs, and its absolute power over those whose individuality was merged 
in its own. Citeaux, on the other hand, had its origin in a movement for 
strictness of life which contemplated no work of reform in external 
monasteries. Its constitution and ideas obtained papal approval, but the 
exemption of the parent house and its offshoots did not begin in the recogni- 
tion of its possessions as a papal fief. Its expansion was not marked by the 
Cluniac distinction between commissio, traditio, and subjectio: it did not 
found a series of priories, but started a generation of autonomous abbeys, 
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recognizing only the bond of affiliation between the mother house and her 
daughters. The Carta Caritatis embodied a statement of this relation, not 
a compact constitution, in which the mother of the congregation, while 
reserving certain rights for herself, renounced others. The abbot of Citeaux 
did not command the entire obedience of a scattered flock whose individual 
members were required to make their profession in his house : his primacy 
of honour did not give him the title of abbot-general until a late period. 
Nor did the general chapter exercise autocratic rule: all the Cistercian 
abbots belonged directly to it, and the system which gave it the character 
of a supervising authority was neither centralized nor federal. In fact, while 
the congregation of Cluny formed a single legal personality, each Cistercian 
monastery was @ personality by itself, and its relation to other houses of its 
congregation was founded upon a common ideal of life distinct from any 
legal tie. 

The papal bulls which confirmed the Carta Caritatis regarded it merely 
as a collection of prescriptions formulated by a group of abbots for the 
observance of the Rule. Very different from this is the language applied 
to the hermit orders of Camaldoli and Vallombrosa. In these and others 
a number of monasteries were united in heart and soul as a single congrega- 
tion with one discipline, order, and government. The unity in respect of 
order appears to be expressed by the phrase ‘a body under a head’. This 
principle of incorporation owed more than a little to the example of Cluny ; 
but whereas the Cluniac conception of a congregation, founded on property, 
entirely absorbed the personality of the cells in that of a great land-owning 
abbey, the new idea was that of a body in which the head directs, while the 
limbs preserve their independent functions. 

Side by side with this development the Cistercian principle of the 
general chapter gained ground. Tentative efforts for the establishment of 
Benedictine provincial chapters bore fruit in the decree In singulis of the 
fourth Lateran council and more than a century later in the constitutions of 
Benedict XII. These measures subjected existing monasteries to the over- 
sight of provincial visitors without affecting their autonomy : the provincial 
chapters formed no corporate body. But amid the decline of monastic 
discipline in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries new congregations with 
general chapters introduced radical changes into Benedictinism and led the 
way to modern developments. The principle of stability was weakened and 
the duration of the abbot’s office was limited : in particular the Olivetans 
adopted a system of perpetual change which amounted to restlessness. 
A new epoch began with the formation in 1419 of the Congregation of 
Unity or the Observance, better known as that of St. Justina or by its later 
name of the Cassinese Congregation. Its work was one of rebuilding and 
reform. Stability and the perpetual abbot disappeared : the health of the 
body was sought by periodical changes in the personal constitution of its 
members. The congregation and the general chapter took the first place as 
the corporate body and the sole responsible authority : it was for the sake 
of the first and in obedience to the second that the monk lived as did the friar 
in the mendicant orders. Thus the sovereignty of a single mother house and 
the republic of autonomous monasteries whose union was maintained by 
a recurrent parliament of abbots were alike rejected. To the principle of 
a body under a head succeeded that of a body and a chapter. 
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We are reminded, however, that the Cassinese constitution was not 
accepted as a universal model. Stability and the abbot’s tenure of office 
for life were regarded by the German Congregation of Bursfeld as essential 
Benedictine principles. This was the view of some later congregations, such 
as the Swiss and the Swabian, in whose federal constitutions also the original 
autonomy of the Benedictine monastery was strongly marked. Abbot 
Molitor traces the divergence between the federal and centralizing tenden- 
cies to the present day, thus concluding the first part of his task. This will 
be completed by a study of the union of separate congregations which 
culminated in the confederation achieved by Leo XIII in 1893. It is 
fortunate that this labour has been undertaken by a scholar with so keen 
a penetration into the intricacies of his subject. Even his sedulous accuracy, 
however, is not immune from occasional errors. ‘Conches’ (p. 64) should be 
‘Conques’ : ‘Langeis’ (p. 103) is a misspelling, and ‘Fortevrault’ (p. 157) 
is an obvious misprint. So probably is ‘1161’, the date given for the founda- 
tion of Savigny (p. 101), which is said later (p. 191) to have been incorpo- 
rated in the Cistercian order in 1149. The second of these dates, as recorded 
by Janauschek, should be 17 September 1147. Savigny itself was founded 
in or about 1112. 

Abbot Molitor’s bibliography reminds us of the debt which historians of 
Benedictinism owe to Dom Ursmer Berliére, whose researches have done 
much to pave the way for the account of the chapters of the Congregation 
of Bursfeld by Dr. Paulus Volk of Maria Laach. The archives of the 
Congregation were transferred in 1925 to the muniments of the arch-diocese 
of Cologne from the tower of the church of Gross-St. Martin in that city. 
From these and other unprinted sources Dr. Volk has drawn a large amount 
of new information, including full lists of abbots present at 187 chapters of 
which records remain between 1446 and 1780. To these are appended 
scrupulously compiled chronological lists of the monasteries belonging to 
the Congregation, those which came under its influence without actually 
joining it, and those which have been wrongly included in it by previous 
writers. A. Hamitton THompson. 





Studies in Medieval Culture. By C. H. Haskins. (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1929.) 


Most of the papers comprised in this volume are already so well known to 
scholars and so deeply appreciated that it is unnecessary to do more than 
call attention to their reappearance in a handy and revised form. Several 
Englishmen had the privilege of hearing the address upon ‘ The Spread of 
Ideas in the Middle Ages’ at Richmond in December 1924; many more 
must have read it in the first volume of Speculum. The two essays ‘ The 
life of Medieval Students as illustrated by their Letters’ and ‘ The Uni- 
versity of Paris in the Sermons of the Thirteenth Century ’ are thirty-one 
and twenty-five years old respectively : they have done much to encourage 
later work upon the writers of dictamen and upon medieval sermons, and 
they are still fresh and authoritative. The more popular lecture on ‘ The 
Latin Literature of Sport’, and the learned papers on ‘ Latin Literature 
under Frederick II’ and ‘ The Alchemy ascribed to Michael Scot’, have 
sprung from the researches whose chief results are to be found in the author’s 
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earlier volume, a companion to this, Studies in the History of Mediaeval 
Science (second edition, 1927). So are the erudite little notes entitled ‘ Con- 
tacts with Byzantium’. One of these should be mentioned here, for it gives 
from the last folio of a Rochester lectionary, now in the library of the 
Vatican, the account of the journey to Constantinople made about 1090 by 
a Canterbury monk named Joseph, who brought back some relics of St. 
Andrew. Joseph met with friends in Constantinople, and Dr. Haskins sees 
in them some of those English Varangians who entered the imperial guard 
after the Norman Conquest. Such is the vivid glimpse into a great world, 
granted to us by a scholar who took the trouble to glance at an old English 
service book in Rome. Perhaps the most important essay in the volume is 
that on ‘Robert le Bougre and the Beginnings of the Inquisition in Northern 
France ’, which first appeared in 1902, and to which Dr. Haskins has added 
a new paper on ‘ The Heresy of Echard the Baker of Rheims’. This work 
is an excellent illustration of the value of Dr. Haskins’s fine method and 
indefatigable zest. It is as good an introduction to the history of the 
Inquisition as a young scholar could have; it reconstructs from scattered 
manuscript material a forgotten episode in the history of heresy, and it 
shows, from the sermons of Philip de Gréve, the chancellor of the university 
of Paris, how we can come upon unknown councils and information about 
unknown vernacular versions of the Bible. Finally, Dr. Haskins reprints 
his tributes to two great American scholars, H. C. Lea and Charles Gross. 

In addition to the paper on Echard the Baker, this volume contains 
two other new essays, one on ‘ Manuals for Students’, which includes inter 
alia an independent study of the Morale Scolarium of John of Garland, edited 
by that much regretted scholar, L. J. Paetow, the other on ‘The Early 
Artes Dictandi in Italy’; in which no less than fifteen treatises written 
before 1160 are described. 

Professor Haskins is to be congratulated on the successful appearance 
of this volume, bringing up to date the labours of thirty years ; and still 
more on the energetic scholarship which has enabled him to produce work 
beyond the reach of criticism and, as so little work can claim to be, immune 
from the corrosive touch of time. F. M. Powicke. 


The Letters of Osbert of Clare, Prior of Westminster. Edited by E. W. 
Witiramson. (London: Milford, 1929.) 


Tuis is an admirable work, a fitting culmination of the studies which began 
twenty years ago with Dr. Armitage Robinson’s essay on Osbert of Clare 
in the Church Quarterly Review for July 1909. This essay is prefixed in a 
revised form to Mr. Williamson’s edition of the letters. In the interval 
we have had M. Bloch’s edition of Osbert’s life of Edward the Confessor. 
Dr. M. R. James’s examination of the work on St. Ethelbert,’ and Dom 
Wilmart’s edition in the Annales de Bretagne (1926) of Osbert’s sermon 
and liturgical pieces in honour of St. Anne. The letters were edited by 
Anstruther from Gale’s imperfect transcript in 1846. Mr. Williamson has 
gone to the original manuscript (Cotton MS. Vitellius A, xvii) and gives us 
a definitive text, with a careful introduction on Osbert’s writings, and a 
valuable series of notes. Particular reference should be made to the 
1 Ante, xxxii. 214. 
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biographical studies of Abbot Anselm of St. Albans (pp. 192-200) and of 
Bishop Adelulf of Carlisle (pp. 203-6), and to Mr. Williamson’s successful 
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search after the sources of Osbert’s rhetorical figures and examples. It is 
not generally known, I think, that at one time Bury St. Edmund’s was re- 
garded as a likely seat of a new bishopric and that Pope Calixtus IT, in 
a privilege granted to Abbot Anselm, promised that, in this event the bishop 
should always bea monk. Nor, to turn to Osbert’s turgid style, is it always 
realized that the frequent unintelligibility of this kind of writing is due to 
ignorance of the writer’s library. At one time Osbert was under the 
influence of St. Jerome, at another of Hildebert of Lavardin, at yet another 
of Bede or Ovid; and always he had in his head the curious philological 
or allegorical interpretation of words which had come down to him in the 
traditional exegesis of Scripture. It must be added that, though the 
commentary is very interesting, it does not make the subject more read- 
able. Osbert is only readable when he condescends to simple narration, 
as in his letter to the monks of Ely about a miracle of St. Audrey (no. 33). 
Osbert’s biography is obscure, but the three main divisions of his mon- 
astic life are clear enough. He first appears in letters written round about 
1123 as an exile from his abbey of Westminster, after what appears to have 
been an unsuccessful election to the abbacy ; from about 1134 to about 1140 
he is prior of Westminster ; then for some years before the succession of 
Henry II he is in charge of a daughter-house of Westminster. After reading 
Mr. Williamson’s book, I am personally disposed to think that both Dr. 
Armitage Robinson and he are almost too cautious in drawing conclusions. 
At any rate, it is worth while to make a few suggestions. First, is it certain 
that Osbert was prior of Westminster, and not abbot-elect, during the two 
years which preceded Abbot Herbert’s election in 1123? In 1139 King 
Stephen, writing to Pope Innocent II, says that he had been prior for five 


years (p. 86). 


The phrase in one of the early letters—‘ quod Pirithous 


Theseo, hoc cognatus erat cognato, prior ecclesiae presbytero, Osbertus 
Henrico’ (p. 53)—is apparently the only evidence suggesting that he had 
been prior earlier, and here the word need not be given its technical meaning, 
especially since Osbert’s description of his position before his exile in Ely 
suggests a thwarted election to the headship of the monastery (cf. also the 
phrases on pp. 56, 60). Again, I feel that Mr. Williamson might safely have 
placed most of the letters, about whose dates he feels hesitation, in the 
period before Osbert’s return to Westminster. Letters 23 to 30, with the 
probable exception of 25, and also, I am disposed to think, no. 33, in which 
Osbert describes himself as consenator of the monks of Ely, seem to me to 
belong to the early period. The reference in no. 33 to his namesake Osbert 
as prior of Daventry is not inconsistent with a date before 1134. And, to 
come to the third period, is it not likely that Osbert was at this time prior 
of the dependent house of Hurley ? That he was placed at the head of a 
dependent house of monks is perfectly clear from his own words on p. 121, 
where he says that without the abbot’s consent he would not give the 
‘religionis habitum’ to anybody. The other letters of this period tell us 
that he was living in low country, where the floods entered the granary, and 
that there were five castles (not necessarily adulterine castles, as Mr. 
Williamson implies) in the neighbourhood, which suffered much from the 


civil war of Stephen’s reign. Westminster at this time had three daughter- 
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houses, Malvern, Sudbury, and Hurley. Malvern is ruled out, for it was 
not governed in this way. Of the other two, and Osbert must have been in 
one of them, Hurley, lying low in the flat reaches of the Thames between 
Maidenhead and Henley, and within easy reach of Windsor, Reading, 
Wallingford, and other strongholds, seems to fit the description perfectly. 
Moreover, it was regarded as the caput honoris of the Mandeville family (see 
the charter in Gilbert Crispin, p. 133), a pious design which, during the 
anarchy, might well have sinister consequences. I may add that Osbert 
would fit very nicely into the list of priors given in the Victoria County 
History of Berkshire. 

The main interest of these letters, however, is not in these debatable 
points, but in the light which they throw upon the liturgical and literary 
interests of twelfth-century monasticism. The late Edmund Bishop has 
dealt in his final way with Osbert as a champion of the Feast of the Im- 
maculate Conception, and Dom Wilmart with his interest in St. Anne, whose 
cult was not officially introduced until the fourteenth century, when 
Osbert’s work entered on another period of favour in liturgical circles 
(p. 212 ; cf. for Osbert’s own time, p. 80). Osbert reveals certain tendencies 
in current thought. In this connexion I should like to call attention to a 
recent study by Miss Hope Allen? which brings out clearly, as Osbert’s 
letters to ladies in nunneries do not, the strong spirit of moderation and 
common sense in the Cluniac and Benedictine religious advisers of this time. 
Miss Allen may not succeed in convincing scholars of the truth of her view 
on the date and circumstances of the Ancren Riwle, but there is no doubt 
of the great value of her researches as a contribution to monastic thought 
in the twelfth century. Mr. Williamson’s fine work has added yet another 
chapter to its history. F. M. Powicke. 


La Garde des Eglises au xiii® siécle. By Noitt Diver. (Paris: Picard, 
1927.) 


In this substantial volume Dr. Didier is able to claim that he has ventured 
on new ground. Following a line across France from Dauphiné to Nor- 
mandy, with frequent excursions on either hand, he has explored the 
departmental archives for the exercise of the power of guardians or pro- 
tectors over religious bodies from about 1180 to 1320, the period during 
which this feudal relation was strongest. The writer, quite as much a 
lawyer as an historian, is very methodical, giving copious citations in proof 
of every statement, being especially full in his treatment of Burgundian 
cases. He describes a development which has no counterpart in England, 
where the fundatorial rights were never overridden, as in France, by a 
superior authority. His story is that of the grant by monasteries or cathe- 
dral bodies of rights over themselves to protectors, kings or great nobles, 
who in return receive valuable privileges, in the form of revenue or of 
jurisdiction. The protection is necessary because of the disorder of the 
times, which may find expression in rebellion of feudal tenants against the 


1 See Armitage-Robinson, Gilbert Crispin, Abbot of Westminster (Cambridge 1911), 
pp. 32-4. 

2 Hope Emily Allen, ‘On the author of the Ancren Riwle’ in Publications of the 
Modern Language Association of America, September 1929, xliv. 635-80. 
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house. It must be assumed that the heirs of the founder were too weak to 
protect : in any case they are ignored in the transaction. Some greater 
potentate, often the king, is asked to receive the house into his protection, 
and issues lettres de garde, which are renewed in successive generations, 
just as charters in England were issued and reissued to monasteries and 
boroughs. The relation was a feudal one; the protected could not be 
neutral when the protector was at war; Dr. Didier tells how Normandy 
had been penetrated in anticipation of war by Philip Augustus, who had 
received the monasteries into his protection and therefore could look to 
them for assistance against John. He had entered into the relation of 
garde with Bec as early as 1189-90. No duke of Normandy from the 
Conqueror to Henry II would have consented to this; Henry II, in fact, 
had bought out the founder’s rights over Troarn in order to control that 
house. Dr. Didier does not touch the question as to the abstract right of 
a supreme lord to interfere between a mesne lord and his tenant, nor tell 
whether any protest was made against such interference, which was not 
limited to Normandy, nor whether the approval of the mesne lord was 
asked or given. One topic which he treats rather slightly is that of the 
bishoprics. He points out that in the grant of appanages it was the custom 
of the French kings to reserve the bishoprics to themselves, and that as 
their first step towards an eastward expansion they took such bishoprics 
as Toul, Verdun, and Lyons under their protection. It would have been 
interesting had the author given a list of bishoprics outside the pays 
d’obédience which stood, or came to stand, immediately under the Crown. 
The uses which the protection served, both in the form of permanent 
supervision and of occasional defence against dangers, and the profits which 
it brought to the protector, often in the form of pariage, which meant an 
actual partnership in the estates of the protected house, are well set forth, as 
is also the supervision which the superior thought himself entitled to exercise. 
Perhaps among the advantages conferred a distinction is not sufficiently 
made between those which were fundatorial and those which came from 
the later protectorate, though the earlier are likely enough to have become 
merged in the latter. Dr. Didier gives instances in which they coexisted in 
different hands. We have to thank him for a most full, valuable, and clear 
statement of an important side of medieval history. E. W. Watson. 




















































Calendar of Plea and Memoranda Rolls . . . of the City of London, 1364-1381. 
Edited by A. H. Toomas, M.A. (Cambridge: University Press, 1929.) 


THE second instalment of this Calendar is of less general interest than its 
predecessor.’ For the exciting city politics of this period the historian must 
depend upon Letter Books G and H, though he may glean a few minor 
details about Adam de Bury, Richard Lyons, and Alice Perrers in these 
rolls, which also contain an interesting list of alleged London sympathizers 
with the rebels of 1381 and throw some light upon the law of arms in a 
complicated dispute over the ransom of Oliver du Guesclin. A less obvious 
contact with general history is concealed beneath the dry record of the 
imprisonment of eight servants of a mysterious John Baldak, ‘ son of the 
King of India’, for a breach of the peace against their master. The editor 
1 Ante, xiii. 121. 
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has been unable to find any further reference to Baldak in the city records, 
but this mention of him seems to confirm the historical character of a battle 
between the Christians and the Turks in the East, probably in Asia Minor, 
in or about 1363, of which a very confused account is given in several 
English chronicles. A King Baldak is included among the Turkish com- 
manders, and as another ‘king ’—the king of Lecco—who fought there was 
brought prisoner to London, we may reasonably surmise that John Baldak 
was a son of King Baldak who had also been taken captive. Another point 
of some general interest is the City clerk’s use of clausum pasche for the 
Saturday after Easter Sunday, not, as was usual, the Sunday. 

The memoranda on these rolls are mostly of a routine sort, though there 
is an interesting royal protest, partly at the instance of baronial residents, 
against the pollution of the streets and river by butchers and others, but 
the records of pleas, which form the bulk of the entries, are full of points of 
importance for the student of medieval law, more especially, of course, 
borough law. In his valuable foot-notes Mr. Thomas calls attention to some 
of these, the equitable jurisdiction of the city courts in actions for covenant, 
which enabled them to order specific performance where the common law 
only awarded damages, the jurisdiction of the mayor both as mayor of 
London and as mayor of the staple at Westminster in cases decided by 
merchant law and the tendency to hold separate sittings for these, evidence 
that jury verdicts were not always confined to questions of fact, the use 
of the peremptory oath and the custom of the ‘jury of the moiety’ in 
cases to which foreigners were parties. Two records of the sessions of 
justices of gaol delivery at Newgate are copied into these rolls. They also 
include a good many cases of foreign attachment, to which we owe interest- 
ing lists of household goods. Among other legal matters too numerous to 
mention we note a reference to suit against the king, the imprisonment of 
a jury for perjury, and several cases elucidating the liabilities of executors. 
The economic historian will find no little information of value to him 
scattered over these pleas, the ‘covyns’ of the Flemish weavers, the 
spurriers and other crafts, the prices of ale, wine, and corn, an early mention 
of beer, and many cases throwing light upon the foreign trade of the country. 

The frequent suits over the rights and duties of apprentices probably 
suggested the editor’s long and most useful introduction on Incorporation 
and Citizenship in which, with much labour, he has brought together the 
facts relating to the acquisition of the freedom of the city from a wide 
variety of its records. Students of London history will be extremely grate- 
ful to him for this time-saving piece of research. 

Mr. Thomas does not often make mistakes, but in his introduction he 
goes against all sound interpretation of the Iudicia Civitatis Lundoniae in 
connecting them with the later frankpledge system, and the privilege of 
return of writs was not ‘ the right to determine actions begun by writs’ 
(p. xvii). The indexes of subjects and of names and places are very full 
and helpful, but not very recondite identifications of place-names are 
occasionally missed. The vill of Eye associated with Westminster is no 
doubt the later Ebury, Lampadern is now Aberystwith, and Thoroin was 
probably meant for Thérouanne. James Tair. 


1 Chronica Iohannis de Reading et Anonymi Cantuariensis, 1346-1367, ed. Tait, 
pp. 307-9. 
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Plea Rolls of the County Palatine of Lancaster: Roll 1. Edited by Colonel 
JoHN ParkeR. (Chetham Society. New Series, Vol. 87.) Manchester : 
Chetham Society, 1928.) 


Tuts volume is a worthy companion to the Chester County Court Rolls 
which appeared in 1925. The principal contrast (besides the difference in 
date) is the fact that the Chester volume dealt with an old county court 
which was on the point of becoming a palatinate court, while the Lancaster 
roll is the record of a court superior to the county court and deliberately 
created on the model of the royal courts at Westminster. In many respects, 
therefore, we have here a reduced facsimile of the courts of King’s Bench 
and Common Pleas which is not without convenience to students of the 
larger system. 

The justices who sat at Lancaster at the end of August in 1401 were the 
distinguished Gascoigne and Cokaigne. The civil matters which came 
before them were largely of the usual type: pleas of debt, detinue, 
account, trespass (in which serious disorders were often alleged), dower, and 
the petty assizes; in all these cases the law and procedure follow West- 
minster Hall very closely. One of the longer real property cases contains 
a useful history of the liberty of Wigan. The action by the prior of Warring- 
ton against Thomas Graver, who undertook to construct a clock well and 
sufficiently and did not succeed, deserves a place among the early known 
examples of the action of assumpsit. On the criminal side there is more to 
remark. In the first place, indictments are numerous and convictions ex- 
tremely rare. Many of the accused were not to be found ; of the rest, most 
were acquitted or else produced charters of pardon. The significance of this 
curious situation is perhaps to be found in such statutes as 7 Hen. V, c. 1, 
and 9 Hen. V, c. 2, which denounce the abuse of the indictment procedure in 
Lancaster. The numerous pardons are clearly pursuant to the statute 
1 Hen. IV, c. 20, which (on the basis on these rolls) looks like an act of 
misguided clemency. Particularly noteworthy are the indictments of one 
Roger and others unknown, who (it is alleged) tortured the parson of North 
Meols into revealing where his treasure was, and thereupon robbed him of 
money and jewellery, including a pyx, ‘and the Body of Christ, being in 
the said pyx, took and threw away ’. Roger (and another) were acquitted. 
Colonel Parker remarks that ‘ the Reserved Sacrament was kept in a secret 
place at the rectory and not in the church’. Constitutional historians will 
note the indictment, trial, and acquittal of Gilbert of Halsall, Kt., who (it 
was alleged) was summoned by the sheriff in the king’s name to go with 
his men to aid against the southern rebellion and who traitorously stayed 
at home pretending to be ill with the gout until the rebellion had been 
crushed. This novel type of constructive treason is the more remarkable 
since the recent statute 1 Hen. IV, c. 10, had restored the statute of 1352 
as the sole definition of treason. Twice we find indictments for the theft of 
charters, which later in the century were held not to be subject to larceny, 
and in one of these cases the theft was of ‘ the charter of liberties of the 
burgesses of the vill of Newton in Makerfield ’. 

The English abstracts provided by Colonel Parker are thoroughly satis- 
factory, for they enable the reader who is familiar with plea rolls to recon- 
struct the original Latin with tolerable ease. As he has observed, enrol- 
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ments by this date are fixed in form. In certain cases, however, the forms 
are tautological, and succeeding volumes will be more condensed. This 
should be possible without loss to scholarship, especially where (as happens 
in many forms of action) lengthy recitals of the original writ duplicate the 
allegations in the declaration ; the two can very well be combined into one 
statement of facts. Tuaeopore F. T. PLucknetr. 


The Exterterritoriality of Ambassadors in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries. By E. R. Apatr. (London: Longmans, 1929.) 


THE title of this book is to the first glance puzzling: it seems an anachro- 
nism to use such a typically nineteenth-century word as ‘ extraterritoriality ’ 
(and that too in an amended form) of the earlier period. Mr. Adair’s subject 
is really much wider than might be supposed: he deals with all the im- 
munities of diplomatic agents, and extraterritoriality is for him not merely 
an interpretative doctrine by which they are to be explained and justified, 
but also a collective name under which they are grouped together. Many 
readers of the earlier classics of international law must have doubted how 
far their discussions of the status and rights of ambassadors corresponded 
with the facts of international practice, just as readers of general histories 
must, from their point of view, have wondered whether the practice was an 
expression of anything resembling settled law. There was, for example, 
a general consensus of theoretical opinion that the ambassador’s couriers 
and dispatches should be inviolable, but in practice they were constantly 
stopped and searched. Even more confusing than this flat contradiction 
between theory and practice are the other cases where practice is incon- 
sistent, but theory, more or less honest, is always available to justify 
whatever requires justification at the moment. A reader of Froude, for 
instance, would find it hard to construct from his accounts of the incidents 
connected with the successive Spanish missions to the court of Queen 
Elizabeth, even in the light of the queen’s explanatory memorials, an in- 
telligible account of the treatment of ambassadors at the time. Nor would 
he be much assisted by the modern jurists who have looked into the earlier 
history of international law. Most of these have in the main followed the 
text-writers, and many of them have unduly simplified the earlier develop- 
ment in attempts to support their views of contemporary problems. To 
settle these doubts requires the intervention of an historian trained in the 
use of record materials, and it is fortunate that Mr. Adair has offered himself 
for the task. He takes the different immunities seriatim—that from crimi- 
nal jurisdiction, that from civil jurisdiction, that of the ambassador’s suite, 
that of couriers and dispatches, that of worship, that attached to the 
ambassador’s place of abode—and for each separately he first traces the 
history of theory and then sets out what can be known about practice. The 
method involves a certain amount of repetition, but no important branch 
of the subject is omitted, and many incidental points of interest are touched 
upon, for instance the changes in the types of men employed as diplomatists 
and the arrangements for the entertainment of ambassadors. 

The result is a very useful contribution to the history both of inter- 
national law and of diplomacy. In looking up the real facts of the cases 


1 The treatment by the Turks and other Asiatic powers is not considered. 
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mentioned by the old writers Mr. Adair has brought together a considerable 
mass of material. He is naturally fullest on the English cases, and after 
them on the Dutch, to many of which Wicquefort and Bynkershoek provide 
guide-posts ; but he has seldom been content to accept the statements of 
the jurists unchecked. Among these he expresses high admiration for 
Grotius, Zouche, and Bynkershoek, but less than is usual for Gentile. These 
judgements are due partly to the quality of their reasoning and partly to 
his own sympathy with the ‘ positivist ’ tendency and to his view that the 
strengthening of the ambassador’s immunities was the line of progress to- 
wards a better regulation of international affairs. This view is stated at 
the end of the book with what we must regard as excessive emphasis even 
for a peroration : ‘ if it is true to say that peaceful and intelligent diplomatic 
intercourse lies at the root of almost all progress in international law, it is 
surely not unfair to see in the doctrine of exterterritoriality the one vital 
factor that made such progress possible during the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries’. Such progress as there was in this respect at that time 
was the outcome of great changes in the intercourse of nations outside 
diplomacy, changes in commerce, in war, in knowledge, and no one thread 
in the history of ideas will explain it. It is indeed in such matters as these, 
matters which we must freely admit to be wider than his monograph need 
have touched upon except as presuppositions or points of orientation, that 
Mr. Adair’s book is least satisfactory. He repeatedly refers, for instance, to 
the numerous precedents in these matters as ‘ case-law’, although their 
relation both to theory and to practice is quite unlike that of cases decided 
by tribunals and authoritatively binding on their subsequent action. They 
formed not a coherent body but simply an unorganized mass from which 
writers and governments could draw what served their purposes. This may 
seem a small point, but it touches the heart of the subject, for on almost 
every page Mr. Adair has to keep a steady eye on the political realities which 
were cloaked by legal pretexts. In this he seldom makes a mistake, though 
there are instances where political considerations escape him, for instance 
on p. 61 where he attributes to growing diplomatic suavity what would 
seem merely to be indulgence to an ally in time of war. 

Mr. Adair challenges a number of accepted verdicts, and in the space re- 
maining to us we must mention some of the more important of these. In the 
famous case of Don Pantaleo de Sé he corrects Gardiner’s narrative (p. 149, 
n. 1), and maintains that Don Pantaleo was not a member of the ambassa- 
dor’s suite and did not seriously claim immunity as such but rather as 
ambassador-designate. He disputes (p. 113) Bynkershoek’s view that the 
States General’s Resolution of 1679 accorded immunity to ambassadors 
passing through Dutch territory only if they were on the way to The Hague 
and not if they were going to another country. He dismisses (p. 221) the 
attack on the French quarter in Rome in 1662 as irrelevant to the subject 
of inviolability of the ambassador’s residence : ‘ it was a riot, beyond papal 
control, and in no sense an official attack upon the French privilege, and 
for it the Pope apologized to the ambassador’. He takes strong exception 
(pp. 239-43) to Lord Mansfield’s statement ‘ that the law of nations in its 
full extent was part of the law of England’. In all these cases and in a 
number of others he appears to be right. G. N. Crark. 
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The Rise and Fall of New France. By Grorce M. Wrone. 2 vols. 
(London: Macmillan, 1928.) 


THE appearance of these volumes is an event of real importance in the 
historical world. In them Professor Wrong gives us the first full and con- 
tinuous account in English of the development of New France that has been 
written since Parkman’s time; and they are the ripe fruit of a lifetime of 
reading and thought upon the problems of Canadian history. In the earlier 
chapters the foundation of the colony is placed in its proper setting against 
the background of European exploration and expansion in the New World ; 
and if at first sight the opening chapter on Marco Polo seems to carry us 
too far afield, it soon becomes clear that Mr. Wrong’s object is to bring 
into his picture everything that throws light upon the motives of the 
French pioneers. Later, whilst concentrating his attention upon New 
France, Mr. Wrong, mindful of the further volumes he has promised us 
upon the period of British rule, weaves into his narrative an account of 
the Hudson Bay Company and its activities, and of the early days of Nova 
Scotia ; and he does not forget that Canada, as a colony of France, was 
influenced by conditions in France itself, so that Henry IV, Louis XIV 
and Colbert, Maurepas, and even Madame de Pompadour have their places 
in his portrait gallery beside Champlain and Frontenac and Montcalm. 

Mr. Wrong modestly states that ‘ a book covering so extensive a period 
is necessarily based chiefly on material in print ’, but that material is very 
copious, thanks to the able and devoted scholars who have followed 
up the trail that Parkman blazed. He has, however, no desire to be the 
James Truslow Adams of New France: he supplements Parkman in many 
places, but seldom, if ever, sets out to prove him wrong. His views are, 
in general, the received views, and his aim has obviously been rather to 
avoid controversy than to excite it. This method is seen at its best in the 
treatment of such vexed questions as the expulsion of the Acadians. They 
were, he says with a characteristic human touch, the victims of high 
politics: ‘left alone they would have been a contented people, happy in 
their obscurity.’ In controversies of a different kind—where, for example, 
the question is whether La Vérendrye was indeed ‘ a man of one idea, to 
reach the Western Sea’, or again whether Drake on his great voyage of 
1577-80 intended to return via the North-west Passage or to open up a 
trade with the Moluccas—this conservatism of temper is not quite so satis- 
fying. There would seem also to be a case for a rather longer chapter in 
the second volume—concerned though that inevitably must be mainly with 
the events of the English wars—upon the social and economic conditions 
of eighteenth-century New France. And is it so certain, as Mr. Wrong 
would lead us to believe, that ‘ there was no public opinion in France to 
resist the giving up of Canada’ ? 

There are a number of printers’ errors in the book—particularly in the 
transcription of French names—and in future editions the slip on p. 252 where 
Morbihan is said to be ‘ a seaport of Brittany ’ will doubtless be corrected. 

When all is said, however, these criticisms must seem but captious ones 
if the merits of the book are taken into account. To the narrative skill of 
the experienced writer Mr. Wrong joins the balance and breadth of view 
of the true historian. He is scrupulously fair to each of the two races that 
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have gone to make up modern Canada ; and it may be said with confidence 
that his book is destined to remain the standard modern authority upon 
New France for many years to come. W. P. MorrE Lt. 





Briefwisseling van Hugo Grotius. Vol. i. 1597—17 Augustus 1618. Edited 
by P. C. Motnvuysen. (’s Rijks Geschiedkundige Publicatién, 64.) (The 
Hague: Nijhoff, 1928.) 


Mucs has been written about Grotius in the last twelve years. It is not 
only on the side of international law, to which the English Grotius Society 
has mainly devoted its publications, that interest in him has revived. 
Professor Lee’s edition of the Jurisprudence of Holland belongs to a different 
sphere and is used by a different class of readers. If it would be an exaggera- 
tion to say that much attention has been paid to the theological ideas of 
Grotius, there has at least been some work on that side too, and not only 
in Holland but in other countries, as here with Dr. Harrison’s Beginnings of 
Arminianism. Along with some rash and superficial writing there has been 
much serious work, and the closer investigators have found, as might have 
been expected, that the problems in one branch of Grotius’s thought cannot 
be isolated and solved without reference to the others. To make clear the 
development and intention of his juristic writings, which are certainly the 
most highly valued now, it is necessary to study the rest. The project for 
new editions of the whole had already achieved some solid results, and for 
its further progress a new edition of the correspondence was essential. It is 
fortunate that this has been undertaken by Dr. Molhuysen, the director of 
the Royal Library at The Hague, who has edited a collection of documents 
on the history of the university of Leyden’ and, with more than common 
skill, the text of Grotius De Jure Belli et Pacis. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that Dr. Molhuysen’s work fully satisfies 
its purpose. The letters of Grotius and his correspondents are for the most 
part typical of their period. Most of them are written in Latin, and not all 
the eminent men of the time wrote Latin as easily as we must suppose 
Grotius, Heinsius, Casaubon, and Baudius to have written it. Nicolas 
Rigault writes (no. 512) under the stress of grief for the death of the great 
historian J. A. de Thou: ‘ Monsieur, je suis contraint de vous escrire en ma 
langue maternelle.’ In compositions which, though sometimes brilliant, 
were always laboured, it would be vain to expect much intimate self- 
revelation, and, except for the bibulous and henpecked Baudius, there are 
few writers in this volume whose characters come out in such clear lights 
as that of the retired admiral Matelief, who expresses his downright views 
on East Indian questions in Dutch. Grotius himself had a natural stiffness, 
and there is little in his letters that can be called personal. These exchanges 
of views on political, legal, or literary questions did much of the work which 
is done nowadays in reviews of books and other forms of periodical writing. 
Letters were the only possible vehicles by which Grotius and his contem- 
poraries could circulate their opinions, and the collections of their correspon- 
dence are consequently first and foremost works of reference. It is as a 
work of reference that Dr. Molhuysen has prepared this volume. He has 
given all classes of letters, including a pamphlet of thirty-five large quarto 
1 See ante, xxxi. 495. 
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pages by Vossius (no. 447), together with the dedicatory epistles printed 
in books, and even the official report of the East India deputation to 
England in 1613. He has provided admirable indexes and foot-notes, 
making it possible with a minimum of effort to look up any of the innumer- 
able subjects that are mentioned. The value of the work lies not merely in 
the accuracy of the text, the fullness of the notes, and the addition of a large 
number of new letters (146 out of 582 in the volume). It is a great thing to 
have them all in one cover. Those previously published were so scattered 
that, even to those who had access to them, it was extremely difficult to 
work among them. Although Dr. Molhuysen has rightly decided not to 
reprint the letters from Nicolaas van Reigersberch nor those to Oxenstierna, 
we may say that the physical difficulties of studying the letters no longer 
exist. There will, of course, still be a few stragglers to come in ; ,it is dis- 
appointing to find that one important letter already printed has escaped 
notice, that of 13 August 1613 to Winwood which is in the Historical 
Manuscripts Commission’s Report on the Manuscripts of the Duke of Buc- 
cleuch at Montague House, i. 142-3. 

Although, as we have said, this is a work of reference for all sorts of 
matters, especially in all branches of literature, the warp on which it is 
woven is the life of Grotius, and in a brief but excellent introduction Dr. 
Molhuysen touches on some of the corrections in his biography which may 
now be made. His own view of Grotius is that he was at heart a scholar. 
he did indeed write to Gruter: ‘ Digna plane vita Scaligeris, Casaubonis, 
Gruteris, quid tale praestant forum hoc vere insanum et populi tabularia ? ’ 
(no. 168). But public men have not seldom written to professors in that 
strain, and the greatest affairs with which Grotius was concerned in this 
first phase of his public life were, at least in his eyes, closely involved with 
questions of scholarship. From 1609 we see his interest turning from the 
classics of pagan antiquity to theology, the fathers, and church government ; 
but we see these studies reflected in his political thought and action. The 
English mission of 1613 was, as Dr. Molhuysen urges, probably a turning- 
point. Its history has not yet been written, and Dr. Molhuysen has to rely 
for it on the not quite complete accounts in Mark Pattison’s Isaac Casaubon 
and Mr. W. 8S. M. Knight’s Life and Works of Hugo Grotius. It is clear, 
however, that Grotius was much influenced by his discussions with King 
James I and his circle of divines, and much deceived as to the impression 
he had made. His misjudgement of the situation in Holland in the next 
five years is of a piece with this, and the last letter in the volume, written 
ten days before his arrest, closes with the wish regarding the synod of Dort : 
‘ utinam nobis tolerabile aliquid pariat.’ 

Space forbids us to enter farther into these biographical questions or 
to illustrate Dr. Molhuysen’s learning and sureness of touch or to show how 
he has straightened out the literary history of the books written by Grotius 
in this period. We must be content to say that the book has been prepared 
as an indispensable work of reference should be prepared. The few cruces 
left unsolved are hardly worth solving, and we can contribute nothing to 
settling any of them except to say that Robert Bell (p. 629) is traceable as 
an East India merchant.’ G. N. Ciark. 


1 See Sir W. Foster, John Company, pp. 48, 125 ; Letters to the East India Company 
from its Servants in the East, ii. 245. 
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The Poems and Letters of Andrew Marvell. Edited by H. M. Marcotiouts. 

(Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1927.) 
André Marvell, poéte, puritain, patriote. By P. Lecouis. (Paris: Didier ; 
London: Milford, 1928.) 


Literary and historical students both owe a deep debt of gratitude to 
Mr. Margoliouth, for he has provided them for the first time with a sound 
critical text of Marvell’s writings. For historical students it is mainly his 
Satires and his Letters that are of importance as sources for the party history 
of the first half of Charles II’s reign. Of the Satires the versions hitherto 
printed have almost invariably been derived from one or other of the 
editions of the Poems on Affairs of State (1689-1716). But one of these 
satires was also printed separately and of them all copies were circulated 
in manuscript within a short time of their being written ; a considerable 
number of these copies survive, and it is from the best of them that Mr. 
Margoliouth has established his text. The result is not only to get rid of 
many accidental corruptions, but also to show that certain passages in the 
State Poems version had been altered by its editor as a result of the politics 
of the moment. It is probable that certainty will never be attained as to 
just what Marvell wrote and what he did not ; the editor has maintained a 
healthy scepticism and his views in this matter will undoubtedly meet with 
acceptance, though the attribution of the Advice to a Painter to Draw the 
Duke by to Henry Savile seems dubious; it is unlikely to be by Marvell. 

Hitherto the standard edition of Marvell’s Letters has been that pro- 
duced by the Rev. A. B. Grosart, a thoroughly unsatisfactory editor. 
Mr. Margoliouth has gone direct to the original manuscripts, mostly in the 
possession of the corporation of Hull or of Trinity House in that city, and 
so has been able to correct the innumerable verbal errors of Grosart’s 
edition. In addition he has added eighteen letters to those printed by 
Grosart, though some of these have already been published elsewhere. 

The poems are supplied with a very adequate equipment of variant 
readings, so that the student may judge for himself of the merits of the 
editor’s new text; and both poems and letters have notes that are full 
without being verbose. Mr. Margoliouth has undoubtedly produced a 
definitive edition of Marvell’s letters and poems, and is to be congratulated 
on a very admirable and scholarly piece of work. 

M. Legouis was able to use Mr. Margoliouth’s edition of Marvell in proof, 
and not only contributed some valuable suggestions to it but was himself 
saved from some pitfalls by its emended text. M. Legouis’ work is primarily 
a literary life of Marvell, and it tends to be a little disappointing to the 
mere historian. He has set out with great care the known facts of Marvell’s 
career, he has struggled with the many chronological and literary problems 
which that career involved, he has subjected Marvell’s writings to a meticu- 
lous and often sensitive analysis, and yet he hardly seems to discover the 
real Marvell at all. It is not that his judgements are not on occasion pene- 
trating: his description of Marvell in his first period as ‘le poéte méta- 
physique du plein air’ is admirable; but he fails to convey the vigorous 
movement of his satires, the blithe bitterness with which he attacks his 
enemies, the real sturdiness of his qualities both as a man and a poet. 
There are other grounds on which an English reviewer may take excep- 
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tion to M. Legouis’ method. Whenever he has occasion to quote in his text 
from Marvell’s poems, he translates them into French, and this accurate 
but often pedestrian translation cannot fail to come almost with a sense 
of bathos after a passage in praise of the beauties of Marvell’s verse. More- 
over, M. Legouis has gone somewhat too far in following a custom prevalent 
in French books: every possible name is translated into French, and so 
the reader meets not only Olivier Cromwell and André Marvell, but place- 
names such as Appleton-les-Nonnains (p. 41), Saint-Giles des Champs 
(p. 228), the ‘collége de la Reine’ at Cambridge (p. 7—incidentally this is 
a mistranslation), les Tétes-rondes and les Niveleurs (p. 174), les Cotes-de-fer 
(p. 212) and soon. The English custom seems far preferable : no English- 
man of to-day would write of John James Rousseau, or of St. Germans in 
the Meadows, or of the School of the Charters. These may seem small 
matters, but they are really important to the historical critic, for they bear 
witness to a danger which sometimes threatens French scholarship, a readi- 
ness to sacrifice real truth to a sense of form and a unity of diction. 
E. R. Apa. 


The Register of the Privy Council of Scotland. Third series, vols. x, xi. 
Edited by Henry Paton with an introduction by Ropert Kerr 
Hannay. (Edinburgh : General Register House, 1927, 1929.) 


THE eighteen months covered by these two volumes—October 1684 to 
February 1686—are among the darkest in Scottish history. Probably the 


hand of the government fell with greater weight upon more people then than 
at any other period of similar duration. Persecution was now at its height, 
and its merciless rigour is laid bare by the Register. The council, its com- 
mittees and commissioners, were engaged upon a fourfold task : the capture 
of the surviving rebels of 1679 and of those harbouring them as well as of 
field preachers and their sympathizers; the search for the authors of the 
A pologeticall Declaration (which disowned the king and declared war against 
him and his agents) and the immediate execution of any one refusing to 
disown it ; the defeat of Argyle’s rebellion and the punishment by death or 
banishment of all concerned in it; and the attempt to compel all to accept 
episcopalianism and renounce the covenant. On the first three topics the 
researches of Wodrow were so thorough that little of primary importance 
is added to our knowledge of the outstanding persons involved, although 
there are many odds and ends that have an accumulative value. There 
is a noteworthy feature about the rebellion of 1685, that many declared 
they had been forced to participate against their will. Often their deposi- 
tions seem too circumstantial to be disregarded as stereotyped excuses, and 
leave the impression that the lowlanders were too cowed to join freely in 
a rising that obviously was of the nature of a forlorn hope. Wodrow had 
no space for the mass of details about the systematic compulsion of all 
lowlanders to attend kirk with its hated episcopalian ministers, and these 
particulars form the most striking contribution to Scottish history offered 
by these volumes. Not the severity to obnoxious individuals, but the 
persecution of thousands reveals the terrorism then practised. 

The usual procedure was to summon all heritors within a district to 
appear before commissioners and require them to take the oath of allegiance 
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and acknowledge the royal supremacy in all matters spiritual as well as 
temporal. At the same time the ministers and elders or other responsible 
persons furnished a record of all absentees from church or attendants at 
conventicles. Moreover, heritors were held responsible for their labourers, 
masters for their servants, husbands for their wives. Occasionally a husband 
successfully pleads that he cannot overcome his wife’s obstinacy in refusing 
to attend kirk, but usually both accept the same cruel lot. Ruinous fines 
were imposed on delinquents if men of substance: the standard was a hun- 
dred pounds Scots of valued rent. Otherwise they were kept in prison under 
barbarous conditions or transported, sometimes after mutilation for the 
men and branding for the women. The numbers of those handed over to 
favoured merchants for transportation to Jamaica, Barbadoes, New Jersey, 
or other plantations certainly runs into hundreds, possibly thousands. 
A specimen of the type of fine imposed for non-attendance and keeping an 
unlicenced chaplain is James Brodie’s sentence to pay 24,000 pounds Scots, 
though his assessed income seems to have been about one-seventh of this 
amount. It isunfortunate that the Diaries of the Lairds of Brodie stop at this 
point, so that we cannot tell how or when the fine was paid, if ever. Maybe 
Brodie suffered like other defaulters by having the militia quartered upon 
his lands. It is difficult to judge how far these coercive measures succeeded, 
but it appears likely that they compelled outward conformity. What a wit- 
ness testified about Moray probably has a fairly general application : that 
there were many who formerly abstained from the kirk but now conform, 
some sooner, some later (x. 477). There are many entries of this type: 
Alexander Thomson depones he has kept the kirk ever since he was fined 
and has engaged himself under a bond to keep it. It is highly creditable 
to Scottish presbyterianism that only one Gallio appears among several 
thousands, namely Andrew Cunningham. He declared he never attended 
kirk or conventicle for five years, but since authority commands he will 
keep the kirk. He is neither for presbytery nor episcopacy but for any of 
them the king pleases. Against such waverers can be set Jean Taylor, 
a servant, who steadfastly refused to promise to attend kirk, and was 
consequently banished. Indeed the devotion of women to their creed is 
revealed throughout. Macaulay has denounced in indignant phrase the 
servility of the parliament in passing these persecuting statutes, but now 
it appears that the council found even these laws inadequate for their 
purposes and did not hesitate to strain them. Sir George Mackenzie, king’s 
advocate, thought there was no need for nice scruples in state affairs, where 
salus populi overrules laws on private subjects. ‘All austerity is little 
enough for obstinat discontents, and especially if any be mutinous under 
the threed-bare mask of patriots.’ What little security private citizens 
possessed under such a régime is shown by the case of two elderly sisters. 
One was arrested in error and confined without a trial for more than a year. 
The other was seized upon when visiting her sister and similarly imprisoned. 
At length their petition to the council was heard and they were released 
“being poor miserable creaturs’ (xi. 381). They were, indeed, in living under 
such a government. 

Considering that only ten years or so had to roll by before the Darien 
scheme gave the first outward and visible sign that ‘the era of secular 
interests’ had begun, it is natural to look for indications of its approach in 
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these volumes. They are few if significant. One must suffice, the freeing 
from all public burdens of Isobel Cuming, who came to Edinburgh to educate 
young ladies and gentlewomen in all sorts of needlework, playing, singing, 
&c. It remains to congratulate the editor on the excellence of his work, and 
Professor Hannay on his introductions. These are much briefer than in 
most similar volumes, yet amply sufficient. In thirty pages he summarizes 
600 pages without any material omission. GopFreY Davigs. 


England in the Nineteenth Century, 1801-1805. By A. F. FreMAntTLe. 
(London: Allen & Unwin, 1929.) 


Tuts book covers the first five years of the nineteenth century. A later 
volume will contain chapters on Scotland, India, Australia, and on litera- 
ture, art, and science. Indeed it seems to be the forerunner of a large-scale, 
continuous British history which, when completed, may well rank in the 
future as a work of great authority. The first two hundred pages are 
devoted to a survey of England and its government at the close of the 
eighteenth century. They invite comparison with the famous third chapter 
of Macaulay’s history in which he gives ‘ a description of the state in which 
England was at the time when the crown passed from Charles the Second 
to his brother’. Mr. Fremantle’s style is less brilliant and profuse ; but 
he is free from Macaulay’s unscientific motif that the past has to be con- 
trasted with a splendid present, and that the reader’s mind must always 
be awake to the changes in social life and in material prosperity which we 
owe to ‘the benignant influence of peace and liberty’. Mr. Fremantle’s 
account of England a hundred years later is written with sound judgement 
and an ease which makes the book pleasant to read. Much light is thrown 
on national manners and customs, and contemporary literature is cleverly 
utilized to give a true picture of how people fed, drank, dressed, worked, 
and amused themselves. ‘ It was the English who invented the table-knife 
with a rounded instead of a pointed end. They did not wish to prick their 
mouths.’ An interesting paragraph deals with the passing of John Bull, 
and of the hard-drinking and heavy-living Englishmen who now survive 
only in the caricatures of the period and on the canvases of its portrait- 
painters. The moral tone of the day is well analysed. The political stage 
is ably reviewed, and its leading actors are described with impartiality. 

Mr. Fremantle’s skill as a writer of narrative enables him in the later 
part of this volume to tell the story of five eventful years in an attractive 
style which never strains after effect. There are, of course, abundant 
materials available to describe the widely different aspects of English life. 
The historian’s difficulty is to use them without burdening his tale with 
too heavy a weight of allusions. Mr. Fremantle has accomplished this task 
with success. He writes well on parliamentary, Irish, and Canadian history. 
The most original passages are to be found in his account of Nelson and 
the navy. Their insight and vigour rise much above the normal level of 
non-specialist literature. It is good to have a truly modern and acute 
appreciation of Nelson (pp. 323-6, 439-41). Pitt is equally well described, 
but his character and genius are much better known to the world. Nelson 
is everybody’s hero, and as a rule no one takes the trouble to dissect a 
hero’s capacity. 
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Among many observations which enrich what might otherwise be a 
merely glorified annual register is this dictum (p. 357) : 


The channels through which Englishmen derived their views of France were then 
highly misleading. Bonaparte was misrepresented as extremely unpopular, and the 
whole country as seething with discontent; much as England was described to him 


as ripe for revolution, the resources of her government and the stability of her institu- 
tions being underrated. 


War propaganda by instinct was as successful as the later war propaganda 
by design. 

The book is carefully indexed. Authorities are collected at the last 
pages. There are no foot-notes. Misprints such as ‘1651’ for ‘1751’ on 
p. 262 seem to be very few. 

It is too early to try to ‘ place’ Mr. Fremantle’s history, as it will 


presumably run into many volumes, but this first instalment represents 
work of distinction. GERALD Hurst. 





Short Notices 


THE word ‘ Ulster ’ has had several connotations in Irish history. At the 
beginning of the Christian era it stretched to the Boyne and the Shannon ; 
later, under the pressure of rival kingdoms, it receded to Leitrim and South 
Armagh ; about 332 a.p. it shrank back to the modern counties of Antrim, 
Down, and part of Derry ; and in post-Norman days it was again enlarged 
and became the province as it existed up to 1914. Since then, with the 
events that set up the Irish Free State and the Government of Northern 
Treland, it has, as a legal and traditional entity, ceased to exist. Mr. H. C. 
Lawlor identifies Ulster with the six counties now ruled from Belfast, an 
identification which will not please those who regard Donegal, Cavan, and 
Monaghan as essential parts of historic Ulster. Many remarkable relics of 
history are excluded from his survey, Ulster, its Archaeology and Antiquities 
(Belfast : Carswell, 1928). Nearly a half of this book is taken up with a 
historical account of Irish conditions up to the English invasion. This part 
does not read like the work of a trained Irish scholar and would hardly 
make things clear to a reader ignorant of Gaelic history. Mr. Lawlor 
does not succeed in conveying a clear picture of how the later kingdom 
emerged out of the ‘ Ulaid ’ of the fourth century a.D., and almost no men- 
tion is made of how the later kingdoms of Aileach and Oirghialla arose, or 
of the historic part played by the O’Neills in the Ulster of medieval times. 
Much inaccuracy is also shown in the treatment and interpretation of 
Gaelic personal and place-names. As an archaeological survey, however, 
this work has the real merits one may expect from an author who has 
written much on the antiquities of Northern Ireland and taken a prominent 
part in the excavation and restoration of famous sites, such as the monastery 
of St. Mochaoi at Nendrum. Mr. Lawlor ranges widely from the first 
appearance of man in Antrim to the bawns, castles, and churches of the 
English and Scottish colonists. He gives an interesting appendix on the 
Mound of Downpatrick; in this, following Dr. Orpen, he attributes this 
remarkable site to John de Courcy, who began a mote-fortress there 
which, however, he never completed, whereas the ancient Rath-celt-chair 
which Reeves identified with the Mound, was in reality the Cathedral hill 
of Downpatrick. With his wide local knowledge, Mr. Lawlor is able to 
illuminate many other obscure points of medieval Irish history, and makes 
an interesting conjecture as to the actual spot where the last De Burgo 
earl of Ulster was murdered. The book contains many handsome and clear 
photographs and illustrations, and it is pleasant to read of the work that 
is being carried on in preserving and opening up historical sites in Northern 
Ireland. E. C. 
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Mr. J. L. Gough Meissner’s book on The Celtic Church in England after 
the Synod of Whitby (London: Hopkinson, 1929) is not likely to find much 
favour with the scholar. Its value is impaired by serious defects. Mr. 
Meissner assays to correct ordinary views about the results of the Synod of 
Whitby, and to show that Celtic customs (and in Northumbria, Celtic 
organization also) survived for many years after the Synod. It is an inter- 
esting subject, and well deserves special treatment. But unfortunately the 
historical methods of the author lead him often astray. His attempts to 
re-interpret Bede are not very happy; and the post-Conquest authorities 
on which he largely bases his arguments are treacherous ground. He has 
read widely among the primary authorities, but his knowledge of modern 
works about the period seems to be curiously incomplete, Sir H. Howarth 
and Bishop Browne being his chief modern guides. Thus, he has theories 
about the career of Wilfrid; but he does not know the valuable article 
contributed by Mr. R. L. Poole to this Review,’ which cuts the ground from 
some of his contentions. Again, he writes about Wilfrid’s church at Hex- 
ham, and about the sculptured crosses, but he makes no reference to the 
standard works of Professor Baldwin Brown and Mr. W. G. Collingwood. 
But what chiefly impairs the value of the book is Mr. Meissner’s erratic 
judgement. For instance, he devotes one chapter to ‘ proving’ that 
Caedwalla, king of Wessex, was the son of Caedwalla (alias Cadwallon), 
‘ king of the Britons ’, the opponent of Edwin and Oswald of Northumbria ; 
that Ine also was a Briton, and that as a result of ‘ this last great rising 
of the Celtic race’, ‘ Wessex, Kent, Sussex, East Anglia, all lay low under 
the heel of the conqueror’. There are too many of such eccentricities in 
the book. But Mr. Meissner must be given the credit for having rightly 
emphasized, even though in doing so he exaggerates, the importance of 
Celtic influences after 664. R. H. H. 


Dr. Menno ter Braak, in his thesis, Kaiser Otto III (Amsterdam : 
Clausen, 1928), attempts to show that the picture, drawn by Giesebrecht 
and by the majority of modern writers, of Otto III as the romantic ascetic 
visionary building castles in the air, is anachronistic and drawn from the 
stand-point of nineteenth-century German nationalism. Dr. Braak, on 
the other hand, tries to view Otto’s aims in the light in which contem- 
poraries saw them. Following Bernheim, by whose work and method he is 
obviously much influenced, he emphasizes the importance of the De Civitate 
Dei in the political thought of the time. Men, he writes, like Gerbert of 
Aurillac and Leo of Vercelli, thoroughly permeated by the Augustinian 
idea, have devoted themselves to the support of this imperialistisch- 
augustinischen Politik (p. 125). Otto’s designs were not, he maintains, the 
fantastic ideas of a visionary, but the concrete programme conceived by 
a group of politicians who had nothing to do with unrealizable dreams 
(p. 82). Dr. Braak does well to emphasize that Otto was not working in 
isolation ; that his policy was formed in collaboration with a band of able 
and experienced men, especially Bishop Leo of Vercelli whose significance 
in the development of Otto’s policy was first revealed by the late Professor 
Reincke-Bloch ;?. and that by contemporaries the policy of universal 
empire was not considered to be devoid of practicability. When, however, 


1 Ante, xxxiv. 1. 2 Neues Archiv, vol. xxii (1897). 
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one attempts to correct a generally accepted opinion, one is inclined to go 
too far in the other direction. Giesebrecht’s conception undoubtedly 
needed modification, and much has been done to modify it by Kehr, 
Halphen, Fedor Schneider, and others; and this book also is a valuable 
corrective to the older views. But Dr. Braak has, we think, rather exag- 
gerated the concreteness and practicability of Otto’s designs, and too 
sweepingly condemned the judgement of previous writers. There is after 
all something to be said for judging a policy by its results, and there is no 
doubt that the results were disastrous, or would have been had not Otto 
died and Henry II come to the throne to set things right. Resentment 
at Otto’s policy was openly expressed on all sides, in Rome itself, in the 
south, and in Germany. Dr. Braak’s work is perhaps too theoretical, too 
detached from the actual facts of Otto III’s career. Almost at the same 
time and independently Professor Hampe was working out the same 
problem, and has published his results in the Historische Zeitschrift. With 
clearness, conciseness, and admirable judgement he has marshalled the 
facts, modified older views in the light of recent work, and given us in 
a few pages as true an idea of the real Otto and his policy as we are likely 
to get in the present state of our knowledge. A. L. P. 


Monsieur J. Yver, in his short essay L’Interdiction de la Guerre Privée dans 
le trés Ancien Droit Normand (Caen: Olivier, 1928), concludes with great 
probability that the protection given by the dukes of Normandy, a protec- 
tion greater than that found anywhere else in the West outside England, 


had a Scandinavian origin. The peace of the plough and that of the house 
(hamsocn, &c.) was not due to the Truce nor to the Peace of God, and both 
are found in England and Normandy before the Conquest of 1066. M. Yver 
cites a charter of the Conqueror to Préaux of the year 1043, conceding the 
right to deal, inter alia, with the crime of hainfara. This form of protection 
was therefore not transferred to Normandy from England. A Frankish 
origin is out of the question ; from the earliest times to the ordinances of the 
fourteenth century the distinction between Normandy and the rest of the 
old Frankish empire is clear. Although the Scandinavian laws in their 
existing form are late, they do suggest striking parallels. In short, the right 
and on the whole the power of the dukes in the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies to restrain private war were the result of a Scandinavian tradition 
of widespread protection. M. Yver does not explain why certain (not all) 
similar features of Anglo-Saxon law can be traced earlier than the Danish 
invasions of England ; but in view of the fact that the system was peculiar 
to England and Normandy, and does not seem to have originated in 
practices common to all the Germanic peoples, this difficulty does not in- 
validate his main conclusion. F. M. P. 


In the second volume of the Calendar of Close Rolls of Henry IV, 1402- 
1405 (London : Stationery Office, 1929), routine matter, especially writs of 
supersedeas omnino, again, of course, preponderates, and most of the entries 
of political interest have been caught up by the editors of the Foedera 
(whose occasionally incorrect dates are, however, corrected here), but there 
remains a certain amount of material for the history of the Percy revolt in 

1 Historische Zeitschrift, cxl. 513 ff. (1929). 
VOL. XLV.—NO. CLXXIX. Kk 
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1403. A jury in that year definitely returned the date of the death of 
Thomas, duke of Gloucester, as 8 September 1398, the day of his con- 
fession.' The number of cases in which Henry’s grants at the beginning of 
his reign were still in arrear four and five years later seems significant of 
financial stringency. Wardships had been assigned for the expenses of the 
royal household, but exceptions were still occasionally allowed. Important 
orders are sometimes issued ‘ with the advice and assent of the Council ’. 
The battle of Shrewsbury and its consequences produce some interesting 
enumerations of escheated estates, which are calendared very fully, as are 
also the elaborate foundation deeds of chantries in St. Mary Woolnoth’s, 
London, and in Lincoln Cathedral (pp. 134, 161), and the marriage settle- 
ments of Richard lord St. Maur and Richard Lestrange of Knockin (pp. 322, 
376). Interesting for the ecclesiastical historian are the fairly frequent 
appeals of contumacious persons from the bishops to the court of Canter- 
bury or to the papal see. A curious light is thrown upon the state of things 
at Lesnes and Ramsey abbeys (pp. 54, 68, 86). The embarrassing activities 
at sea of Henry Pay of Poole and others are fully illustrated. So, too, is the 
difficulty experienced in enforcing the statute of the Cambridge parliament 
against pollution of ditches, &c., in towns (pp. 5, 84). The mayor and 
bailiffs of Lincoln are ordered not to withhold from a citizen the liberties 
granted by charters of former kings (p. 88). Villeins in Nottinghamshire 
are trafficking in meadows (p. 93). The inconveniences of double titles for 
offices and of careless duplication in chancery rolls appear clearly on pp. 90 
and 431. An index is still postponed. 


Christine de Pisan is one of those writers whose works by their quantity 
and weight rather discourage the willing reader, and Mlle M. J. Pinet shows 
great merit in having read them in their entirety. She appears well 
informed, but the result of her labours does not change the general opinion 
about Christine, one of the first, if not the first, women of letters in French 
literature. In spite of the fact that Mlle Pinet has deliberately avoided 
Christine’s historical works (Le Livre des faits et bonnes moeurs du sage roi 
Charles Quint is the most important) and that her book has no chapter on 
Christine considered as an historian, her study, Christine de Pisan, 1364- 
1430. Etude biographique et littéraire (Paris: Champion, 1927), is not 
devoid of historical interest. The French poetess was above all a femme 
de lettres ; she lived in a time of unsurpassed horror and yet, instead of 
a picture of her time and the society she lived in, her whole work is full 
of herself, her misfortunes, her troubles, the literary battles she fought, 
as if nothing else had been of any importance. And when one sees that 
Christine attained a certain importance, at least among the princely circle 
which dishonoured the court of France in those days, that her works were 
widely read, that, at a time when France was nearly wiped out of the map 
of Europe, a literary squabble about the Roman de la Rose could be a matter 
of interest to some, one realizes that the middle ages are over, the time of 
the warrior is past, the reign of the goose-quill begins. It would have been 
interesting to show what difference, if any, there was between this literary 
quarrel for gens du monde and the theological contest of the rue du fouarre. 
Mile Pinet does not raise the point. She is also silent on Christine’s femin- 


1 Of. ante, xxxviii. 251, 564. 
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ism, which would have been worth the study. There is no doubt that the 
author has kept herself strictly within the limits she assigned to herself. 
She has written a biographical and literary study of Christine de Pisan with 
very little attempt to brush a picture of the lady’s time and milieu. A 
bibliographical introduction shows signs of haste and even negligence, p. xvi 
bearing a particularly rich crop of mistakes, if not worse. R. F. 


In Jean Mombaer de Bruzelles, Abbé de Livry, ses Ecrits et ses Réformes 
(Louvain: Librairie Universitaire, 1928), Dr. Pierre Debongnie gives an 
account of an active reformer of the religious life who is also of considerable 
interest as a mystical writer. Born about 1460, Mombaer entered the house 
of canons regular at Agnetenberg, near Zwolle, which, founded under the 
influence of the movement originated by Gerhard Groot, had been incor- 
porated in the congregation of Windesheim in 1398, and had numbered 
Thomas & Kempis among its members. In his time the reforming activity 
of Windesheim was still a living reality, and when in 1496, by the efforts 
of Jean Standonck, principal of the college of Montaigu at Paris, and 
Jacques d’Aubusson, commendatory abbot of Saint-Sévérin at Chateau- 
Landon, six canons of the congregation were invited to undertake a mission 
of reform in France, Mombaer was appointed director of the enterprise. 
The difficulties of his task, to which he applied himself with equal energy 
and modesty, were too great for its immediate success. At Chiteau-Landon 
and the famous house of St. Victor at Paris, the second of which maintained 
much of its old dignity, the foreign canons were received with active 
hostility or cold toleration by communities unwilling to change their old 
customs for the methods recommended by the pious intruders; and the 
zeal of Standonck outran his discretion. Mombaer, elected abbot of Livry 
in 1500, died in 1501, and his death was soon followed by that of Standonck. 
Their work, however, bore fruit ; and the congregation of reformed canons 
regular met some years later with signal success, when in 1515 St. Victor 
itself was united to the general chapter. This episode has already been 
related in the well-known work of M. Fourier Bonnard. For the history 
of the reform in general, Dr. Debongnie has made full use of the Liber de 
origine congregationis, the work of an English canon of Chateau-Landon, 
William Gregory. Mombaer is also remarkable as the author, among other 
works, of the Rosetum, a treatise upon the active and contemplative aspects 
of the religious life in which the spirit of the reform of Windesheim is fully 
expressed by one of its most devout followers. This was first printed at 
Zwolle in 1494, but the new and augmented edition at which Mombaer had 
laboured was published at Paris in 1510. Several chapters of the present 
work are devoted to an analysis of its contents, the various sections of 
which were supplied with an abundance of ingenious mnemonic verses. 
These, probably modelled upon the examples given by Gerson in his Traités 
sur le Magnificat, were used by Mombaer for a novel purpose: as Dr. De- 
bongnie remarks, he was the first to apply scholastic aids to memory to 
the needs of the cloister. It is pointed out in the introduction that the 
Rosetum was thrown into the shade by the coming of the Reformation on 
the one hand, and by the appearance of the Ezercises of Ignatius Loyola 
on the other ; but it may fairly be claimed for Mombaer that he represents 
the final outcome of the spiritual movement which proceeded from the 
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Brethren of the Common Life, and forms a remarkable chapter in the history 
of monasticism as well as in that of mystical religion. ASH. T. 


For the ‘ Rijks Geschiedkundige Publicatién’ Dr. Bruno Becker has 
edited a volume of Bronnen tot de Kennis van het Leven en de Werken van 
D. V. Coornhert (The Hague: Nijhoff, 1928) which, together with his own 
previous studies, completes all the preliminary investigation needed before 
a definitive study of Coornhert is written. It falls into three roughly equal 
parts. The first is new material from various archives, especially those of 
Haarlem, in which we trace Coornhert’s private business transactions and 
his official activity as secretary to the town. There is little here which 
throws light on his writings, but there is much new detail for his career. 
The second part of the volume contains the papers at Brussels relating to 
Coornhert’s trial in 1567-8. These have been used by historians, but not 
yet either exhaustively or without misunderstandings. The third part con- 
sists of letters. Dr. Bekker has succeeded in unearthing a manuscript of 
the whole collection of letters from which only a portion was published in 
the edition of 1626, and is thus able to give fifty-seven new letters and a 
number of corrections of those already printed. The letters consist mainly 
of theological discussions and pious exhortations. Coornhert harps on his 
characteristic ideas, toleration, perfectibility, submission to the will of God ; 
but the body of letters as a whole is of the highest biographical value. A few 
letters from other sources complete the book.’ The editing is in all respects 
admirable ; the foot-notes are rich in learning and yet invariably relevant 
and compact. It is to be hoped that the lamentable neglect of Coornhert 
by English writers will not last indefinitely, and that his importance may, 
in the light of these materials, be made clear in our language. G. N. C. 


Hertfordshire is to be warmly congratulated upon a County Council 
which, having attached a muniment room to its buildings at Hertford where 
students are welcome, has further decided to continue the good work of 
printing calendars of its county records. As far back as 1905 and 1910 three 
volumes were issued which included the Session Rolls from 1581 to 1894. 
A fourth volume dealing with the records of the Liberty of St. Alban from 
1770 to 1840 was published in 1923. Now we have the Hertfordshire County 
Records: vol. v; Session books, 1619 to 1657 (Hertford : Charles E. Long- 
more, Clerk of the Peace Office, 1928). The aim of the editor, Mr. William 
Le Hardy, has been to include in the calendar the name of every person and 
place and all the subjects mentioned in the original documents. The ad- 
vantages to students of such a method is obvious. One criticism perhaps 
might be made: that while the spelling of the names of persons and places 
in the calendar has been given as it appears in the original document, the 
names of places appear in the index under the modern spelling only, when 
the alternative might well have been given. Not the least interesting 
entries in this calendar are those which refer to the difficulties caused by 
the arrival of the court at Theobalds or Royston. No doubt, the royal 


1 We miss, however, Coornhert’s letter of 19 July 1570 to his brother (Brit. Mus. 
MS. Cotton Galba C. rv, fo. 39) printed by Kervn in Relations politiques de l’ Angleterre 
et les Pays Bas, x. 3. 
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visits brought advantages also, but the disadvantages are more apparent 
in the calendar and were probably uppermost in the minds of the dwellers 
in that area known as ‘the Verge’, which was computed to extend for 
twelve miles from the king’s court, wherever that might be. Unfortunately 
for itself most parts of Hertfordshire were constantly included within its 
jurisdiction, and the demands made by the Board of Green Cloth for the 
provision of food, coal, and carriages for the royal use and the resentment 
of the inhabitants thereat seem to justify Gardiner’s remark, that the 
arrival of the king’s court must have seemed like the invasion of a hostile 
army. It was a state of affairs which caused Cecil himself in 1604 to move 
for a conference with the Lower House on the subject of the abuses of 
Purveyance. But for some thirty years afterwards we see the justices of 
Hertfordshire complaining of what appears to be a steady increase in the 
customary demands of the Board. G. 8. T. 


Nearly half of Sir Edward Parry’s book, The Bloody Assize (London : 
Benn, 1929), deals with personages and events in the reign of Charles II, 
chiefly with the Popish Plot and Titus Oates, whom Sir Edward endeavours, 
not exactly to whitewash, but to lighten of part of his load of infamy. He 
makes the most of the fact generally admitted by recent historians that 
the legend of the Plot had a nucleus of truth. The observations of a com- 
petent lawyer and experienced judge upon famous trials must always be 
interesting, and such criticisms form the most substantial part of Sir Edward 
Parry’s book. His general narrative is disfigured by small inaccuracies and 
occasional exaggerations. If by ‘ the great’ Dr. Harvey’ (p. 20) he means 
the discoverer of the circulation of the blood, who was born in 1578, Dr. 
Harvey’s mother could scarcely have entertained guests in 1651. When 
Sir Edward says (p. 49) ‘ Both parties (Catholics and Protestants) loathed 
dissenters and burned them when opportunity offered ’, he seems to forget 
that nobody was burnt in England for his religious opinions after the reign 
of James I. It was not in March 1684 (p. 120), but in March 1681, that 
Charles II dissolved his last parliament. When James HI summoned 
William Kiffin, the wealthy Baptist merchant, to Whitehall (p. 245), it was 
not to ask for money, but to enlist Kiffin’s help for his new policy of 
bestowing office upon dissenters. F. C. M. 


The theme of Professor Verner W. Crane’s The Southern. Frontier, 
1670-1732 (Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press, 1928), is the conflict 
of England, France, and Spain for control of the Indian tribes and the fur 
trade in the region beyond the settlements of South Carolina to the Missis- 
sippi river. The story runs from the time of the founding of the Carolinas 
to the planting of Georgia. The English occupy the centre of the scene ; 
the French and Spaniards are treated principally in their relation to English 
traders and officials. Mr. Crane has used all of the printed sources and 
the important special and general histories that touch his theme. For 
manuscripts he has relied on the Public Record Office (where he has used 
exhaustively the invaluable collections for early American history), and 
on the state archives of South Carolina. French documents have been 
reached by way of transcripts. The author justifies his failure to use the 
Spanish archives by two arguments; that the prior work of Bolton has 
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presented the Spanish side of the story, and that the Spaniards in Florida 
were far less important for the southern frontier than the French in 
Louisiana. The importance of the work lies in the narration of events and 
the explanation of factors that give the early Carolina frontier its signi- 
ficance. This study is the first full historical treatment of its subject. 
Indian alliances, war, diplomacy, colonizing schemes, all revolving around 
the trade in furs, skins, and Indian slaves, make up the substance of the 
book. Mr. Crane envisages a frontier, not of pioneer farmers, but of Indian 
traders. He believes that South Carolina was the most forward of the 
English colonies in pressing westward, and that the Anglo-French contest 
for the mastery of America grew out of the rivalry between Carolina and 
Louisiana. He pictures the English agents as more ruthless and less 
considerate of the Indians than were either the Spaniards or the French. 
The attitude at Whitehall, however, was at first one of indifference or even 
hostility toward the expansion tendencies on the Carolina border. Although 
the Crown eventually aroused itself to the need of protecting the Carolina 
frontier and its claims, the forward movement was in no sense a product of 
British colonial policy. The style of the author is clear and direct; he 
quotes freely from the sources, and rarely strays from the documents at 
hand. In manner, use of material, and conception of history, the work 
resembles Osgood’s chapters on the westward movement in eighteenth- 
century America. The emphasis, however, falls on economic factors ; 
political relationships appear to have been shaped by economic interests. 
The text is elaborately documented and remarkably free from errors. 
The merits of the book are such as to give it a secure place among the 
standard histories of European colonization in America. C.N. 


Die Ausdehnung der Kolonie am Kap der Guten Hoffnung (1700-79). 
Eine historisch-dkonomische Untersuchung tiber das Werden und Wesen des 
Pionierlebens im 18 Jahrhundert (Berlin: Ebering, 1928), is an excellent 
sketch, clear and well supported by authorities, of the causes mainly 
economic but also administrative which forced the Cape settlers to spread 
farther and farther iniand, and in doing so to give up agriculture for cattle 
raising. The main economic causes were, as Dr. A. J. H. van der Walt points 
out, the fall in prices and the great difficulty of transport. The main adminis- 
trative cause was the short-sighted policy of the Company which, provided 
that it could raise some revenue, cared little about the ultimate effect of 
a policy of indiscriminate land grants. These grants of what was called 
a Leenplaats were quite definitely temporary and gave no right whatever 
to a renewal, but by the end of the eighteenth century they had become for 
practical purposes freehold. They were granted without defined boun- 
daries, and there was no effective check on the number which one man 
could hold. The system resulted in a widely scattered community of cattle 
farmers who lived in comparative ease and abundance on their farms but 
had no money with which to command the ordinary requirements of 
civilized life such as education for their children. And for education and 
roads the company did nothing, and for internal defence practically 
nothing. The book is illustrated by a sketch-map showing the various 
extensions of settlement. This map contains much information, but it is 
presented in a form which is not very easy to follow. H. L. 
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Some 260 pages, mainly concerned with the secret history of a perpetual 
auction in which hardly anything substantial was ever sold, grow, as the 
editor, Mr. J. F. Chance, observes in British Diplomatic Instructions, 1689- 
1789. Vol. v, Sweden, 1727-1789 (London: Royal Historical Society, 
1928), ‘ somewhat wearisome ’, though the dispatches are well selected and 
individually are by no means without interest. In her unending and bound- 
less rivalry with France, Britain, for herself and Hanover, was always 
struggling to insure against vague risks at the lowest possible premium. 
Her antagonist, so long as Louis XV was on the throne, often proved more 
ready to lavish promises and cash, with the result that from 1748 to 1764 
British ministers could approach no nearer to Stockholm than Copenhagen. 
Then, for nine years, a Yorkshire baronet, Sir John Goodricke, won enco- 
mium after encomium from his government by working hand in hand with 
Russia, and until Struensee proclaimed non-intervention, with Denmark 
also. France, however, inspired the coup d’état of Gustavus III in 1772, 
and the ‘ compliments’ and pensions furnished by Britain to the mani- 
pulators of the derelict Swedish constitution lost all value. But the natural 
enemies of Sweden were the tsars and the kings of Denmark, and Gustavus 
did not go beyond armed neutrality during the American war. A few 
illuminating details may perhaps be cited here. In 1730, when Sweden 
could still be described as our ‘strict and steady ally’, Harrington in- 
structed our minister to discourage underhand any project for a Swedish 
East India Company, though openly it could not be opposed. Next year, 
he gave directions to persuade the Swedes of the disinterestedness of the 
friendship of England and the danger from France; part of this danger 
in 1734 arising from Ottoman ambition, which threatened ‘ the subversion 
of the liberties of Europe’. In 1735, a tariff war was threatened, since an 
additional 10 per cent. duty would ruin the trade of * our Yorkshire clothes ’ 
in Sweden. The Board of Trade proposed to bring iron from our own 
plantations, judging it as serviceable as the Swedish. But Britain could 
not out-bribe France nor quench Swedish thirst for revenge on Russia, our 
‘ancient and natural ally ’, and two wars brought disaster upon Sweden. 
In 1761, to aid Frederick, we sent £20,000 to his sister the Swedish queen, 
while after the peace of 1763, British policy aimed at injuring France by 
making her pay more for the Swedish alliance than it was worth, and at 
either paralysing or controlling the Swedish navy. The year 1765 brought 
a fresh terror, that Catherine of Russia would join in a new ‘system’ 
with Prussia and with France. Britain could at least claim that her own 
‘larger view’ was a system for peace in the north. In this system, 
avowedly, Russia ranked first, and Sweden was important only as far and 
as long as she could form a bond of union with Russia. Down to the point 
at which these dispatches close, however, the ‘ wild and intemperate dis- 
position ’ of Gustavus continued to make the British task more difficult, 
and the volume is on the whole a record of qualified and not wholly dis- 
honourable failure. W. F. R. 


Many have been the theories advanced to account for what is loosely 
called ‘ Romanticism ’, the more introspective and emotional poetry which 
towards the close of the eighteenth century replaced in England the Neo- 
classical formality of the school of Pope. Professor J. W. Draper gives a 
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new explanation in The Funeral Elegy and the Rise of English Romanticism 
(New York: University Press, 1929). Funeral elegies, often printed as 
broadsides for distribution to the friends of the dead, were produced in great 
numbers, especially in the latter half of the seventeenth century and 
especially in connexion with the loss of respected ministers of religion. 
These elegies had little literary merit, often dwelt with gusto on revolting 
circumstances, and in their last appearances revealed a sentimental love of 
the morbid on the part of the writer. Mr. Draper has studied this literature 
with amazing industry, always searching for ‘ mortuary material’, and has 
come to the conclusion that it is the humble parent of the churchyard poetry 
of Blair and Young, even of the immortal Elegy of Gray. It had been the 
only poetry known to middle-class dissenters, who thus remained unin- 
fluenced by the Neo-classic poets of the aristocratic and academic classes, 
and when, with the rule of Walpole, the middle classes came into their own, 
their liking for lugubrious sentimentality found an expression in the writings 
of some real poets. Emotionalism having got this outlet, then took a wider 
range. Few will follow Mr. Draper to the end, though they will recognize 
the thoroughness and ability with which he has prepared his case. The 
broadside elegies were generally such wretched stuff that the gulf between 
them and Gray’s Elegy seems too wide to be crossed, and it is not easy to 
attribute the first stirrings of the spirit of romance to ‘ the newly affluent 
importer of calicoes and the successful retired dealer in mercery’. But 
there is much that is stimulating in his work, which is, by the way, not nearly 
as lugubrious as its subject: in fact, errs a little here and there on the side of 
flippancy. Some apergus are hasty and provocative, e.g. p.321, ‘the mortuary 
landscape ’ [hardly worthy of the name] developed into Thomson’s Winter ; 
p. 307, ‘ The poem [Night Thoughts] begins with a verbose parody of Ham- 
let’s famous lines on sleep ’ [Macbeth, Henry IV, Henry V, Horace, may be 
in question, but Hamlet has no such lines]; p. 321 n., ‘ The objection to 
the themes and ideals of Wordsworth was not their novelty—for his ideas 
are commonplaces of eighteenth-century thought—but their newly acquired 
association with revolution on the continent’ (Was this Byron’s objec- 
tion ?): one would like some evidence for the statement (p. 264): ‘ In the 
period of Elizabeth . . . the great merchants were largely recruited from the 
county families.’ The forms ‘ Vanitas vanitatis ’, ‘ predeliction ’, ‘ seeped ’ 
(? meaning, p. 222) are unusual, and ‘ exhilarated ° (p. 13) appears to be 
a slip for ‘ accelerated ’. G. C. M. 8. 


The Politicks of Laurence Sterne, by L. P. Curtis (London: Milford, 
1929), shows that Sterne was engaged as a journalist on the whig side in the 
Yorkshire county elections of 1741 and 1742, and identifies the newspapers 
to which he contributed and some of his contributions. Mr. Curtis’s re- 
searches have cleared up an obscure episode in Sterne’s career. 


R. R. 8. 


Historical and Military Essays, by Sir John Fortescue (London: Mac- 
millan, 1928), cannot be said to be worthy of the reputation he has gained 
as a military historian. The first essay asserts that George III’s correspon- 
dence with Lord Bute perished in a fire at Luton, though this misstatement 
has been at least once publicly contradicted since it was made in the edition 
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of the Correspondence of George III. The third discusses the eighteenth- 
century cabinet system without taking account of the literature on the 
subject, and commits the familiar mistake of attributing the origin of the 
practice of holding meetings of ‘a Committee of Council to deliberate in 
the absence of the Sovereign’ to George I’s ignorance of English. The 
fourth gives an account of George III’s quarrel with Lord North over 
election expenditure which is unintelligible because the author, not having 
used the Robinson papers, is unable to explain why the king contended 
that he was liable for only £13,000 out of the £30,000 borrowed on his 
authority by the prime minister. R. R. 8. 


Canada in the Commonwealth, by the Right Hon. Sir Robert Borden 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1929), consists of a series of lectures delivered 
at Oxford dealing with the transition of Canada from a state of conflict to 
that of co-operation with the British Empire. In the first lectures, present- 
ing an historical survey, the most significant passages are those which 
refer to the attitude of the French Canadians in 1770-1814: e.g. on p. 67 
the author shows that in 1775 only a handful of them actively resisted 
Montgomery’s invasion. More important are the later lectures dealing 
with Sir Robert Borden’s experiences in connexion with the imperial war 
cabinet, especially in 1918. A note on p. 93 deals in guarded but severe 
terms with certain statements published in the late Sir Henry Wilson’s 
posthumous Diary. Sir Robert claims that in reality Wilson himself was 
the cause of the pessimistic outlook on the war which pervaded the meeting 
of prime ministers on 31 July and 1 August 1918. These matters, along 
with those relating to the organization of the Peace Conference, the new 
status of the dominions, and the Washington Disarmament Conference, 
cannot be considered here; but we must note the final statements in 
Lecture xiv, that, both at Paris and Washington, the British Empire 
delegation, in spite of serious temporary differences, finally ‘ spoke with 
one voice’; also that, in the opinion of Sir Robert Borden, the ties which 
connect the nations of the British Commonwealth ‘ were never surer or 
stronger than they are to-day ’. J. H.R. 


The plan which Mr. J. M. Thompson has adopted in Leaders of the 
French Revolution (Oxford : Blackwell, 1929) is ‘ to study the Revolution 
through a series of representative Revolutionists’. The eleven he has 
chosen are Sieyés, Mirabeau, La Fayette, Brissot, Louvet, Danton, Fabre 
d’Eglantine, Marat, Saint-Just, Robespierre, and Dumouriez. Probably 
most students of the period if asked to make their selection would choose 
at least seven out of Mr. Thompson’s eleven, and if none would leave out 
such giants as Mirabeau, Danton, and Robespierre, yet no list would be 
really representative which did not include some of the pygmies such as 
Louvet and Fabre. Unquestionably Mr. Thompson has written a number 
of interesting short biographies of which Robespierre’s is the most effective. 
But it is questionable whether he has succeeded in the task he set himself. 
In his introduction he gives an outline of the Revolution as the synopsis 
of a five-act drama with prologue and epilogue, and endeavours to make 
French institutions comprehensible to the ordinary English reader by 
drawing false and misleading analogies between the Order of the Clergy 
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and Convocation and between the Parlements and the Inns of Court. It is 
more than doubtful if the reader who knew so little French history as to 
require explanations of that kind would gain any clear and connected idea 
of the course of the Revolution from these short lives, all of which pre- 
suppose a considerable amount of knowledge. It was an excellent idea to 
preface each biography with the dates of the principal events in the life 
of the subject and of his principal publications. It is interesting to note 
that of the eight who died a natural or violent death during the Revolution, 
only Marat reached the age of fifty and only Mirabeau and Fabre that of 
forty ; whereas of the three who survived the Revolution, Lafayette died 
at the age of seventy-six, Dumouriez at eighty-three, and Sieyés, the earliest 
in the chronology, survived them all and died at the age oi eighty-eight. 
Mr. Thompson has studied the most recent publications of M. Aulard, M. 
Mathiez, and other French historians, and yet his biographies of both 
Danton and Robespierre evade some of the most obvious points of contro- 
versy by ignoring them. M. A. P. 


Monsieur C. Parra-Pérez has written a very long book on Miranda et la 
Révolution Frangaise (Paris: Roger, 1925), published at the expense of 
Venezuela. Though its primary object is to defend the general who was so 
unfortunate as to be involved in Dumouriez’s disastrous campaign in 
Belgium, it has the secondary object of depicting the national hero of 
Venezuela. M. Parra-Pérez asserts that throughout Miranda’s chequered 
career in Europe his main objective was the freedom of the Spanish colonies, 
and though he does not reject for his hero the title of adventurer, he con- 
siders him more allied to Don Quixote than to those self-seeking persons 
generally described as political adventurers. Miranda was born at Caracas 
of Basque parentage, served with the French on the side of the revolted 
colonies of North America, but being suspected of planning the revolt of 
the South American colonies, escaped to the United States and subsequently 
to England to further this design. After a sojourn in Russia, during which 
he received a pension from Catherine for unspecified services, he left for 
France which in 1792, after declaring herself a republic and the apostle of 
freedom for other countries, seemed a more favourable ground for his 
activities. He was at once received in Girondin circles, and after a very few 
months left for the front as a general of brigade. M. Parra-Pérez considers 
that Miranda’s military career has been unfairly treated by French his- 
torians and particularly by M. A. Mathiez. He certainly proves that 
Miranda’s retirement before Maestricht and at Neerwinden was in conform- 
ity with the rest of the French front rather than as a result of his defeat in 
the field. But Miranda had for a time acted as commander-in-chief, and 
he was recalled to give an account at the bar of the Convention. He was 
twice tried before the Revolutionary Tribunal, both before and after the 
fall of the Gironde. On the first occasion he was acquitted, and on the 
second Thermidor saved him from no worse than imprisonment. Until 1798 
he lived the life of a private individual, but a life of great luxury, surrounded 
by a fine library and other objects of art. Except for the plunder which 
he undoubtedly brought back from Belgium, M. Parra-Pérez is unable to 
account for this wealth. Nor can he explain the ease with which Miranda, 
although in hiding and liable to arrest, procured a false passport for 
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England, entered once more into relations with Pitt, and later became 
involved with Dupéron, the spy and paid agent. In fact, M. Parra-Pérez 
has failed to lighten the obscurity of the most tortuous passages in the life 
of a man who will still be regarded as one of the noteworthy soldiers of 
fortune and political adventurers. M. A. P. 


There is no doubt a demand for the English translation of Mr. J. Liicas- 
Dubreton’s volume in the National History of France, The Restoration and 
the July Monarchy (London: Heinemann, 1929), though one would have 
imagined all those who wished to read it would do so in the original French. 
The translation is quite adequate to the author’s purpose. There are some 
vivid character sketches and a narrative of events that is clear and con- 
vineing. The chapters on colonial policy will be useful to British readers. 
The references to foreign policy, however, are so biased and ill-formed as to 
be ludicrous at times. Mr. Lucas-Dubreton seems to have read no English 
works though he pronounces judgement courageously enough on British 
policy. He has apparently never even read Major Hall’s England and the 
Orleans Monarchy, which brings to bear on his subject a wealth of evidence 
from the British and French Foreign Office Archives. C. K. W. 


Mr. J. A. I. Agar-Hamilton’s The Native Policy of the Voortrekkers, an 
Essay in the History of the Interior of South Africa, 1836-1858 (Cape Town : 
Miller, 1928), is described in the preface as ‘ the first attempt that has yet 
been made to present a survey of the native policy of those farmers who 
left the Cape Colony in 1836 and organized themselves into independent 


States in the interior of South Africa’. It begins with a sketch of the 
situation at the beginning of the Trek and a brief account of the movement, 
and attempts to analyse the native policy and performance of the various 
States as disclosed in their official documents and in other evidence such as 
letters and books by travellers and missionaries. It thus handles much 
matter which was once acutely controversial, and the difficulty of the task 
is not lessened by the defectiveness of the records. This is especially so in 
the early history of the Free State, but is true of the Boer documents 
generally. The gaps are to some extent filled by documents from the 
missionary side, but much of this is purely controversial and comes in for 
some severe strictures. Mr. Agar-Hamilton’s final conclusion is that the 
Great Trek overshot its mark and that the South African Republic in the 
fifties of last century was not a State. And, indeed, considering that the 
Republic possessed no police force or, indeed, any effective control either of 
the whole of its territory or of its own scattered white population the con- 
clusion seems justified. There is, as the author rightly insists, no reason 
to ascribe to most of the leaders of the Trek any but respectable motives in 
their dealings with the natives, but the ideas, religious and social, of the 
emigrants were not such as to dispose them to consider favourably questions 
of native rights, and the complete lack of any effective administration 
opened the door to serious abuses. The book presents an extremely inter- 
esting picture of the ideas and forces at work on both sides of the contro- 
versy and attempts to hold an even balance between them. The index 
might well have been better. Neither Makapan nor ‘ Inboeken ’ (to appren- 
tice) appear in it, and the first reference to Cloete is wrong. H. L. 
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Mr. C. A. Vandiveer’s book, The Fur Trade and Early Western Explora- 
tion (Cleveland, U.S.A.: Clark, 1929), is a summary written somewhat 
in the romantic vein and obviously intended to meet the popular taste. 
It is unfair, therefore, to criticize as history the work of an author, 
who does not pretend to be an historian and who has undertaken the task 
of telling the growth of the fur trade in North America from the days of 
Champlain to the days of John Jacob Astor. Mr. Vandiveer has grasped 
the essential fact that the fur trade cut the path for the explorer, but while 
his descriptions of exploration are accurate, if not entirely adequate, his 
knowledge of the business of the fur trade is very limited. He has little to 
say concerning the activities of the North-west Company, and the effects 
of the Treaty line of 1783, which cut off about two-thirds of British Canadian 
trade, are entirely neglected. There is an index, but, although it is claimed 
that the ‘ best authorities ’ have been used, there are neither references nor 
bibliography. G. 8. G. 


The Journal of Duncan M’Gillivray (Toronto : Macmillan, 1929), which 
has been edited by Professor A. 8. Morton of the university of Saskatchewan, 
provides a vivid picture of the life of a fur trader at a typical North-west 
Company’s post in the prairie region during the year 1794-5. In so far as 
it represents an addition to our detailed knowledge of the fur trade, the 
historical importance of the document is not great ; but this is more than 
compensated by a valuable introduction, in which Mr. Morton has embodied 
the results of many years research in the north-west fur trade. He traces 
the development of the trade from the days of Radisson and La Vérendrye 
to the period of British rule, when the rivalry between the new North-west 
Company and the Hudson’s Bay Company forced the older organization to 
relinquish their staid policy of trading from the ‘ posts on the Bay ’ and to 
compete by exploration and post extension with the vigorous organization 
to the south. Mr. Morton exhibits a masterly knowledge of the topography 
and geography of the Canadian north-west and of the organization and 
business technique of the fur trade. There are interesting pages on the 
pemmican supply and its importance to the fur trade, the freighting of 
goods from Montreal, the structure of the fur posts—both forts and business 
marts—and, in conclusion, brief descriptions of the Saskatchewan Indians, 
Crees, Assiniboines, Snakes, Piegans, and Blackfeet, and their relations with 
the trader. The book also includes a preface on the American intrigues of 
John Henry, friend of William M’Gillivray and former possessor of the 
Journal, and an appendix dealing with ‘ the Last Days of Fort George and 
Duncan M’Gillivray ’. G. 8. G. 


In his doctoral dissertation, Zeevaart en Zeehandel van Rotterdam, 1813- 
1830 (1929), Dr. P. A. A. van Mechelen gives a sound, thorough, and well- 
proportioned account of Rotterdam’s overseas trade in his period. Besides 
the various Dutch archives and those of Antwerp he has used the Public 
Record Office, where the consular correspondence and returns have given 
him useful materials. In the period of recovery after the Napoleonic wars 
the economic progress of Great Britain was one of the chief determining 
factors in the position of Rotterdam, another being the rise of industry in 
the Rhineland behind it. The changes in the British navigation system, 
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the growth in the British demand for corn, and the British exporting of coal 
and textiles are all dealt with, and there are a number of interesting observa- 
tions on the economic policy of King William I. The full statistical appen- 
dixes give a clear view of the substantial rise of the commerce of Rotterdam 
during the period, and the author is to be congratulated on the lucidity with 
which he has distinguished the effects of the changes in the quantity and 
directions of trade upon its organization. He lays stress on the double 
opposition between staple-trade and transit-trade, trading on the mer- 
chant’s own account and commission-trade. On the whole the growing 
influence of neighbouring regions was the chief cause of the tendencies by 
which Rotterdam sought prosperity in transit-commerce organized mainly 
on the commission system. G. N. C. 


The plan of the Cambridge History of India contemplates six volumes, 
two dealing with ancient India down to the period of the Mohammedan 
conquests, two devoted to the history of the various Mohammedan dynas- 
ties, and the last two to the coming of the British and the establishment of 
their domination in India. Volume III, Turks and Afghans (Cambridge : 
University Press, 1928), is the first of the Mohammedan section, and begin- 
ning with the earliest Arab invasions in the eighth century comes down 
roughly to the year 1526, when Babur established himself on the throne of 
Delhi; but for convenience’ sake, local history has sometimes been carried 
on a little farther, in order to complete the account of some independent 
kingdoms ; accordingly the history of the Hindu state of Vijayanagar has 
been brought up to its fall and disappearance in 1565, and that of the 
separate Mohammedan kingdoms of Malwa, Gujarat, Bengal, and Kashmir 
to the date of their incorporation in the empire of Babur’s grandson, Akbar. 
It is a period of great interest, full of outstanding personalities, and the 
recital of the struggle of the indigenous Hindu principalities against the 
invading Arab, Turkish, or Afghan Mohammedan armies helps to explain 
some of the perplexing conditions of present-day India; but an examination 
of the modern works set down in the bibliographies appended to the various 
chapters shows how little attention this period has hitherto received from 
Western historians, and none of them has hitherto devoted to it such de- 
tailed consideration as is found in the present volume. The task of this more 
ample treatment has fallen almost entirely on one writer, for out of the 
twenty-three chapters of the book as many as eighteen have been written 
by the editor himself, Lt.-Colonel Sir Wolseley Haig, whose familiarity with 
this field has already been shown in his earlier publications, such as Historic 
Landmarks of the Deccan and his various translations of Indian chronicles. 
But though Sir Wolseley Haig has had to do so much of the work himself, 
the few collaborators he has been able to call to his aid are scholars who 
have already gained distinction as historians of the particular period 
assigned to them. Sir Denison Ross has written Chapter XIII on the king- 
doms of Gujarat and Khandesh, to the elucidation of whose annals his 
edition of the chronicle by Abii Turab Wali has so greatly contributed ; 
the epigraphist to the Government of Ceylon, Dr. Wickremasinghe, has 
written the history of this island during the period under survey ; and Sir 
John Marshall, the Director-General of the Archaeological Survey of India, 
has added the best account, hitherto published, of the architectural monu- 
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ments of Muslim India, up to the Mughul period. This volume is a notable 
addition to historical literature on the early Mohammedan period in India, 
and ought to attract attention to the vast literature of the contemporary 
chroniclers who dealt with this period. Much work still remains to be done, 
for the history of more than eight centuries cannot receive adequate treat- 
ment in a single volume, but such a general survey will serve as a useful 
guide to those who undertake to write the separate monographs which are 
required for the fuller elucidation of the many aspects of the life and history 
of the predecessors of the Mughuls in India. T. W. A. 


J. Ovington’s Voyage to Surat is a work of many defects. Though he 
himself only visited Bombay and Surat, he thought it necessary to write 
down much of the gossip that he heard about other places, thus lending 
point to Hamilton’s jibe that ‘ his greatest travels were in maps’. His 
statements were at times inexact or positively wrong; he credits the chap- 
lain of Surat with large gratuities, not only for officiating at funerals, which 
were common enough, but also for performing baptisms and marriages, 
which must have been extraordinarily rare. He uses a rhetorical style, 
both false and wearisome. But he does give the reader a lively and 
probably exact idea of life in the East India Company’s model factory 
of Surat in the latter part of the seventeenth century. For that reason 
we welcome Mr. H. G. Rawlinson’s reprint (London: Milford, 1929), for it 
will help to remind readers that life in the East Indian factories exhibited 
at times a grave, collegiate magnificence. You retired sober from the 
factory table, furnished though it was with the wines of Shiraz and Europe. 
Mr. Rawlinson’s editorial work is not too well done. Some of Ovington’s 
slips are left unnoticed, and some of his more uncertain statements do not 
receive the illustration or correction that they evidently deserve. We 
should, for instance, have liked to hear something about that ‘ Chinese 
mandarine who arrived at Suratt in the quality of an envoy’. To whom 
was he sent and on what mission? But the notes pass him by. Again, 
few competent persons will be satisfied with the editor’s blunt and un- 
qualified statement that caste began as a trade-guild. Some doubtless 
did; but the explanation is far from universal. And what can be said 
of the extraordinary statement, apart from the obvious misprint, that 
Bassein was ‘the head-quarters of the Portuguese from 1354 to 1739’ ? 
The notes thus seem to be perfunctory. On the other hand, the editor’s 
introduction is a useful piece of work, telling the reader very much what 
he wants to know about the author. H. H. D. 


The Royal Institute of International Affairs continues to supply the 
politician of to-day and the historian of to-morrow with books of first-class 
authority on the events of our time. The Survey of International Affairs, 
1928 (London: Milford, 1929), is written by Professor Arnold J. Toynbee 
with the assistance of V. M. Boulter. It comprises four parts dealing in 
turn with ‘ world affairs’, south-eastern Europe, the Islamic world, and 
China. The range and the detail of each are remarkable. Mr. Toynbee 
sketches the historical background with a firm hand, but it is the 
immense knowledge of his large-scale picture of current diplomacy which 
most impresses the reader’s imagination. For the first time, the Institute, 
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instead of incorporating all relevant documents in the Survey, has published 
in a companion volume a mass of state papers, speeches, treaties, con- 
ventions, and notes covering the same period. This is called Documents 
on International Affairs, 1928, and it is edited by Mr. John W. Wheeler- 
Bennett. General Malcolm in his introduction claims with truth that ‘ it 
gives in a compact and handy form all the more important pronounce- 
ments, verbal and written, which have appeared during the twelve months 
under review’. Those who have to engage in international controversy 
at any time will find in these publications the perfect armoury. 4G. H. 


The seventh volume of Bibliotheca Celtica (Aberystwyth: National 
Library of Wales, 1928) is described as ‘ a register of publications relating 
to Wales and the Celtic peoples and languages for the years 1919-23’. Its 
detailed entries naturally and properly include much that is of no particular 
interest to the historian, and very much that will be of use to him, especially 
on the modern side. Future issues would gain by a stricter interpretation 
of the phrase ‘ relating to Wales’. In the present volume that phrase covers 
not only publications relating (in the proper sense of the word) to Wales, 
but also works on any subject written by persons who happen to have some 
connexion, often very slight and accidental, with Wales. If these entries 
were eliminated and the space so gained devoted to giving summary lists 
of the articles, &c., contained in publications of Welsh learned societies and 
similar periodicals, the total bulk of the volume would not be increased, 
and its value would be much enhanced both for historians and for others 
as well. J. G. E. 


The main value of Mr. J. E. Ansell’s Ansell. History of the Name, 1086 
to about 1600 (London: Adlard, 1929), lies in the notes extracted from 
printed and manuscript records which are here grouped topographically. 
The lack of an index is to be regretted, as more careful compression would 
have enabled the author to provide it without adding materially to the 
cost of printing. C. J. 


The report prefixed to the second of the annual bulletins issued by the 
Commission for the study of Belgian place-names and dialects (Bulletin de 
la Commission de Toponymie et Dialectologie, ii. 1928) indicates the extent of 
the useful work which the Commission has performed during the year. The 
bulletin gives more prominence to the work done upon the place-names than 
upon the dialects, although it includes one valuable paper by Dr. J. Haust 
on the patois of Walloon Belgium. Professor H. J. Van de Wyer concludes 
his admirable bibliography of Flemish place-names, to which he has added 
separate sections on Dutch names and on Flemish names found in France. 
How much work has been done in Flanders during the year 1927 is shown 
by a further paper from the same writer. English place-name students who 
are familiar with the study of Professor Ekwall on place-names ending in 
-ing in England will be interested in the material collected and in the inter- 
pretations offered by J. Vannérus in his article on place-names in Luxem- 
burg ending in -ing and -ingen. O. K. 8S. 
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THE following list covers the year 1929 with a few supplementary entries. The 
arrangement has been explained ante, xxxix. 483, xl. 477. We desire to renew our 
thanks to the contributors, whose generous assistance gives the work its value. Our 
best thanks are due to the authorities of the Bodleian and Cambridge University 
Libraries. 


General History and European International Relations 


G. Glotz, The price of papyrus in Greek antiquity. Annales d’hist. écon. et soc., i. 
[A new journal whose publication this Review welcomes cordially.] 

C. Barbagallo, Concludes argument for existence of capitalism in antiquity. 
Nuova rivista stor., xiii. 

8. Feist, Urges identity of ancient Germans and Kelts. Zeitschr. f. schweizer. 
Gesch., ix. 

A. Helbok, Urges that Caesar’s, and to a less degree, Tacitus’s, description of the 
Germans corresponds to a local primitiveness caused by the Hercynian forest and to 
a retrogression in civilization between Rhine and Elbe. Vierteljahrschr. f. Sozial- und 
Wirtschaftsgesch., xxii. 

P. Peeters, The passion of St. Michael the Sabaite. [Latin translation of the 
Georgian text, with commentary.] Analecta Bollandiana, xviii. 

K. Miiller, Constantine the Great and the Christian Church. Hist. Zeitschr., cxl. 

J.de Ghellinck, The use of Aristotelian dialectic in the fourth-century disputes about 
the Trinity. [An important study of the gradual realization of the value of dialectic 
and philosophical argument against the heretics.] Rev. d’hist. ecclésiast., xxvi. 

E. Schwartz, The prosecution of Eutyches for heresy. [Prints the most important 
documents.] Sitzungsberichte d. Bayer. Akad. d. Wissensch., Phil.-hist. Kl., 1929. 

A. v. Martin, The influence of Antiquity, Germanism, Christianity, and the East on 
medieval ideas. Archiv. f. Kulturgeschichte, xix. 

F. 8. Lear, The Roman Laesa Maiestas passed into early medieval law through the 
Breviarium Alaricianum. Speculum, vi. 

G. Ferrari, The origins and force of the traditio cartae in private documents of the 
Dark Ages. Archivio stor. ital., 1xxxvii. 

S. Stein, The Romanus of the Frankish legal sources. Mitteil. d. dsterreich. Inst. f. 
Geschichtsforsch., xliii. 

Van de Vyver, The stages of the revival of philosophy, 600-1200. Rev. belge de 
philol. et @hist., viii. 

N. Jorga, The interpenetration of East and West in the middle ages. Acad. Rou- 
maine. Bull. de la Sect. Hist., xv. 

M. Lintzel, Charles the Great and his brother Carloman. Hist. Zeitschr., cxl. 

M. Lintzel, Argues for the genuineness of the peace at Salz between Charlemagne 
and the Saxons in 803. Neues Archiv, xlviii. 

J. Romein, The authorship of the ‘ Vita S. Bonifatii’ in the Acta Sanctorum, 
5 June, pp. 477-81, which he ascribes to Bishop Frederick of Utrecht.. Tijdschr. 
voor gesch., xliv. 

A. Dopsch, Individualism and the economic spirit in the early middle ages. [The 
typical medieval ideas not yet dominant.] Archiv f. Kulturgeschichte, xix. 

P. E. Schramm, Early medieval works on government. [Decursio de gradibus, Atto 
of Vercelli’s Polypticum, list of Roman judices.] Zeitschr. d. Savigny-Stiftung f. 
Rechtsgesch., xlix, German. Abt. 

E. Lesne, The prebend began as the victuals given members of a religious fraternity. 
In 10th century the term was applied to separate rations of secular canons, whose 
number became fixed. Later the lands providing them could be severally apportioned, 
and then became a benefice. Revue hist. de droit frang. et étranger, 1929. 
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H. Schmidt, The claims of Rheims and Trier to the primacy of Belgica. [Hinkmar’s 
West-Frankish schemes and success.] Zeitschr. d. Savigny-Stiftung f. Rechtsgesch., 
xlix., Kanon. Abt. 

U. Berliére, The numbers of monks in ancient monasteries. Pt. I. The Low 
Countries and France. Rev. Bénédictine, xli. 

L. Gougaud, Monastic customs. [Dress. Death customs.] Rev. Mabillon, 1929. 

M. Boye, The synods of Germany and the Regnum Italicum, 922-1059. [Provincial, 
German national, Empire, and papal synods appear, but the distinction is vaguely 
defined. The Empire synod is absorbed into the papal synod from 1049. Canon law 
distinguished provincial and universal in theory. Documents and chroniclers use 
* generalis (universalis) ’ to emphasize importance, partly influenced by belief in general 
validity of synods. The emperor’s participation increases till Henry III in 1046 ; then 
stops. The attendance of abbots grows till it is large under Leo IX.] Zeitschr. d. 
Savigny-Stiftung f. Rechtsgesch., xlix., Kanon. Abt. 

M. Boye, A source catalogue of synods held in the German and Italian kingdoms 
from 922 to 1059. [A continuation of A. Werminghoff’s catalogue of Frankish synods 
up to 916.] Neues Archiv, xlviii. 

K. Hampe, The Emperor Otto III and Rome. Hist. Zeitschr., cxl. 

W. Betzendérfer, Authority is the foundation and coping-stone of St. Anselm’s 
philosophy. Zeitschr. f. Kirchengesch., xlviii. 

G. Lloyd, John of Salisbury. Church quarterly rev., cviii. 

K. Zimmert, The Tageno-Ansbert question. [Sources for Frederick I’s crusade.] 
Mitteil. d. dsterreich, Inst. f. Geschichtsforsch., xliii. 

H. Pirenne, Merchants’ education in the middle ages. Annales d’hist. écon. et soc., i. 

R. L. Reynolds, The trade in northern cloth at Genoa shown in trade-contracts, 
1179-1200. Rev. belge de philol. et @hist., viii. 

E. K. Rand, Stresses the continued study of the classics in the 13th century. 
Speculum, vi. 

A. M. Cooke, St. Francis of Assisi. Church quarterly rev., cix. 

K. Meyer, Prints some Milanese documents of the High German linen-trade 
with Italy (Como), 1228-9. Zeitschr. f. schweizer. Gesch., ix. 

M. Casella, On the true text of Marco Polo established by L. F. Benedetto’s edition. 
Archivio stor. ital., lxxxvii. 

B. de Gaiffier, Vita beati Raimundi Lulli. [New edition of the medieval life.] 
Analecta Bollandiana, x\viii. 

J. Haller, The life and ideas of Marsilius of Padua. [Reprints Mussato’s Epistle, 
xii, which he dates in 1319. Identifies the egregius doctor with the physician, William 
of Brescia (0b. 1326). Italian patriotism is the motive for the thesis of the Defensor 
Pacis, which he considers as written as a secret memorial to Lewis IV. [Zeitschr. f. 
Kirchengesch., x\viii. 

Max Prinet, Sign manuals of cardinals, 1344. [Study of sign manuals on a bull of 
Clement VI in favour of Jumiéges.}] Bibl. de l’ Ecole des Chartes, lxxxix. 

B. Mendl and F. Quicke, The negotiations between Emperor Charles IV and King 
John II of France, 1355-6. [Charles insists on rights of Empire over its frontier fiefs. ] 
Rev. belge de philol. et @hist., viii. 

W. S. Unger, Breton shipping to Walcheren in the 15th and 16th centuries, with 
some statistics for the 16th. Bijdr. voor vaderl. gesch., 6th ser., vol. viii. 

H. Finke, Mateu Clementis, Nicolan Eymerich and St. Vincent Ferrer in relation 
to the Great Schism. Gesammelte Aufsdtze zur Kulturgesch. Spaniens, i. 

P. Caillet, The decadence of the order of Cluny in the 15th century and the reforms 
attempted by Jean de Bourbon. [Abbot of Cluny 1456-85, and bishop of Puy.] 
Bibl. de V Ecole de Chartes, \xxxix. 

P. Debongnie, A misunderstood piece of evidence in favour of Thomas a Kempis. 
[Vienna MS. 4338, originally of Indersdorf, Bavaria, and dating from about 1440, con- 
tains in a 15th-century note the earliest form of the tradition ascribing the Imitatio 
to Thomas a Kempis.] Rev. @hist. ecclésiast., xxvi. 

T.S. Jansma, Prints with introduction, notes, and index the privileges of the English 
nation at Bergen-op-Zoom, 1469-1555, making important corrections and additions. 
Bijdr. en Meded. van het Hist. Gen., |. 

I. Pusino, Compares Italian Renaissance culture and Russian 19th-century culture. 
Hist. Zeitschr., cxl. 
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G. Magnante, History of the Venetian annexation of Cyprus, 1460-89. Archivio 
veneto, 5th ser., vols. v, vi. 

H. Erkes, A German governor of Iceland and co-discoverer of America twenty years 
before Columbus. Mitteil. der Islandfreunde, xiv. 

F. Streicher, The Columbus documents. A palaeographical study. Gesammelte 
Aufsdtze zur Kulturgesch. Spaniens, i. Cf. Investigacién y Progreso, iii. 

T. S. Jansma, The archives of the Merchant Adventurers’ Company and the fire 
of London: suggests that they were destroyed by the fire when in the custody of the 
Mercers’ Company. Tijdschr. voor gesch., xliv. 

P. Polman, The polemical method of the earliest opponents of the Reformation. 
[Use of biblical and patristic arguments. Tendency of early writers to make con- 
cessions.] Rev. d’hist. ecclésiast., xxv. 

L. Konopezynski, The Baltic problem since 1500. Revue hist., clxii. 

8. Pollaroli, Captivity of Francis I, and attempts to liberate him. Archivio stor. 
lombardo, lv. 

C. Roth, Prints ten documents relating to Florence’s appeal for help to Henry VIII, 
1527-30. Rivista stor. degli archivi toscani, i. 

W. Kohler, The failure of Luther and Zwingli to reach agreement at Marburg in 
1529. [Article in German.] Ned. arch. voor kerkgesch., xxii. 

G. M. Monti, Prints extracts of letters of Cardinal Giberti during his and Cardinal 
Pole’s legation in France and Flanders, 1537. Archivio stor. ital., Ixxxvii. 

A. C. Ramselaar, Ghisilinus Danckerts, a Dutch composer and writer on music in 
Italy. Med. van het Ned. Hist. Inst. te Rome, viii. 

R. N. Carew Hunt, Calvin’s theory of Church and State. Church quarterly rev., cviii. 

W. Niesel, Calvin and the ‘ Libertines’. Zeitschr. f. Kirchengesch., x\viii. 

F. J. Weaver, Continues calendar of English envoys to France, 1558-1603. Bull. of 
the Institute of Hist. Research, vii. 

E. P. Cheyney, Disputes between England and Denmark, 1588-1603. [Sound dues, 
fishing, contraband, &c.] Journal of Modern History, i. 

G. Caraci, Prints extracts of an Italian travelling (1589) up the Nile to Dongola, 
the earliest modern description of Egyptian monuments. Archivio stor. ital., lxxxvii. 

M. Kravjanszky, Venice’s war with the Uscocchi [Christian Croatian refugees and 
pirates at Segna], 1592-3. Archivio veneto, 5th ser., vol. v. 

K. Eschweiler, Spanish scholasticism and German universities in the 17th century. 
Gesammelte Aufsdtze zur Kulturgesch. Spaniens, i. 

P. Davide, Concludes negotiations of the Capuchin, P. Hyacinth, 1623-7. [Especi- 
ally project of eighth electorate.] Archivio veneto, 5th ser., vol. v. 

M. J. A. de Vrijer, The Responsio of Henricus Regius, the Utrecht Cartesian. Ned. 
archief von kerkgesch., xxii. 

J. E. Elias, Continues his studies of Dutch naval history. Bijdr. voor vaderl. gesch., 
6th ser., vols. viii, ix. 

Florence E. Dyer, The battle of Solebay as described in the Admiralty Library 
transcript of Captain John Narbrough’s diary. Mariner’s Mirror, xv. 

L. A. Robertson, The relations of William III and the Swiss Protestants. Trans. 
Roy. Hist. Soc., 4th ser., vol. xii. 

J.C. H. de Pater, The letters of Johann von Gérz to Heinsius in the year 1694, and 
Dutch diplomatic relations with the German and Baltic States. Bijdr. voor vaderl. 
gesch., 6th ser., vol. viii. 

O. Brandt, The problem of the ‘ peace of the North’ in the 18th century. Hist. 
Zeitschr., cxl. 

A. Burner, The embassy of Destouches at London, 1717-23. Rev. d’hist. diplo- 
matique, xliii. 

N. Viora, Prints correspondence of Frederick of Sweden and Victor Amadeus II of 
Sardinia in favour of Waldenses. Archivio stor. ital., lxxxvii. 

A. Linwald, The sojourn and death of Schack-Carl Rantzau-Ascheberg in Provence. 
Annales du Midi, xl. 

G. I. Bratianu, The observations of M. de Peyssonnel in 1777 on the execution of 
the treaty of Kuchuk Kainardji. [Contained in a manuscript of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale.] Rev. Hist. du Sud-Est Européen, vi. 

L. Negri, Prints P. Verri’s Idées sur la Société. [Influenced by Montesquieu.] 
Nuova rivista stor., xiii. 
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W. Liidtke, Prussia and France, 1789-90. Forschungen z. Brandenburg. u. Preuss. 
Geschichte, xlii. 

J. Grossbart, Franco-Polish relations during the Revolution. Annales hist. de la 
Révolution francaise, 1929. 

P. Doyon, M. L. Descorches, republican commissary in the Levant. Rev. des 
questions hist., lvii. 

A. Giulini, Prints extracts from letters of Count Alfonso Castiglione at Vienna, 
1791-4. Archivio stor. lombardo, lv. 

J. Holland Rose, The importance of British West Indies’ commerce in the Napoleonic 
war. [Besides the wealth brought Great Britain, the lack of their necessary products 
helped to cause the breach between Napoleon and Russia, &c.] Cambridge hist. 
journal, iii. 

D. B. Smith, Prints extracts from the letters of Midshipman W. G. Anderson, 
1798-1802. Mariner’s Mirror, xv. 

F. Lemmi, Nelson at Naples in June 1799. [Prints 60 documents.] Archivio stor. 
per le province napoletane, new ser., vol. xiv. 

P. Marmottan, Prints further dispatches of Lucchesini, Prussian ambassador at 
Paris, 1801. Rev. @hist. diplomatique, xliii. 

K. Disch, Concludes account of Beyme and Prussian foreign policy, 1805-6. For- 
schungen z. Brandenburg. u. Preuss. Geschichte, xlii. 

G. Savastano, The battle of Trafalgar. Nuova rivista stor., xiii. 

F. M. Kircheisen, The causes of the Franco-Prussian war of 1806. Rev. d’hist. 
diplomatique, xliii. 

General Kukiel, Traces the history of the Polish contingent during the French cam- 
paign culminating in the battle of the Moskowa. Rev. des études napoléoniennes, 
xviii. 

C. W. Crawley, The growth of Anglo-Russian rivalry in the East, 1815-40. [English 
opinions.] Cambridge hist. journal, iii. 

A. Lobanov Rostovsky, Russian policy in Central Asia, 19th century. History, xiv. 

M. Laubert, Prussian attitude to the Warsaw rebellion of November 1830. [From 
materials in the Berlin & Posen State Archives.] Jahrb. fiir Kultur u. Gesch. der Slaven, 
new ser., vol. v. 

A. Norsa, G. D. Romagnosi’s conception of a national state. Nuova rivista stor., xiii. 

F. S. Rodkey, Lord Palmerston’s policy for reform in Turkey. Trans. Roy. Hist. 
Soc., 4th ser., vol. xii. 

H. de Peyronnet, Admiral Roussin as French ambassador to Turkey in 1833. Rev. 
W hist. diplomatique, xliii. 
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* Exernpis 
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